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1. GENERAL REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS. 
[Priates VI, VII, 


The excavations at Sikyon by the American School were begun March 
23, 1886, during the directorship of Professor M. L. D’Ooge, and were 
continued, with some interruptions, until May 10. In the succeeding 
session of the School, under the directorship of Professor A. C. Merriam, 
the excavations were resumed under the supervision of Mr. M. L. Earle, 
who will present a final report of the work done.* The choice of the 
site of Sikyon as a field for archeological investigation was recom- 
mended by the fact that, in spite of the antiquity of the city and its 
particular importance in the history of art, no systematic excavation 
had ever been made there. Whether it was due to the charm of the 
surrounding landscape, or to a happy blending of Ionian and Dorian 
elements in the population, or again to the circumstances of the politi- 
cal history of the city, .r, what is most probable, to the united action 
of all these causes, few cities in Hellas were more renowned as art cen- 
tres than Sikyon. 

Sikyon first comes into view in the Homeric line, cai Xcxvdv’, 60'ap’ 
"ASpnotos mpat éuBacirever (Iliad, 11.572). Hesiod (Theog., 536) 


* The PLAN of the theatre so far as excavated by Mr. McMurtry was made by Mr. 
8. B. P. Trowbridge. To this the results of Mr. Earle’s work have been added by Mr. 
J.W.Cromwell. The other pLATEs are from photographs taken by Mr. W. L. Cushing. 
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makes it the scene of a contest between gods and men. He calls the 
place Mynx«wvn, an appellation which undoubtedly originated from the 
abundant growth of wild poppies, which still, at the present day, are 
scattered over the plateau upon which the old city was built. At 
the Dorian conquest, the Ionian inhabitants seem not to have been 
expelled or violently oppressed, as in nearly all the regions of the Pelo- 
ponnesos, and they came to form a fourth tribe beside the three tribes 
of the Dorians. To this difference of race among the inhabitants, and 
to the jealousies and variances that would naturally arise from it, may 
be attributed the long duration in Sikyon of the rule of tyrants. In 
fact, tyranny was the usual rather than, as in other Hellenic communi- 
ties, the exceptional form of government. One family of despots, the 
Orthagoridai, held sway for a century, a circumstance without paral- 
lel among Greek states. The government of this family was very 
successful. They formed extensive commercial relations, carried on 
victorious wars, encouraged artistic enterprises, and won chariot-vic- 
tories for their city in the national games. The period of Kleisthenes 
especially was one of the most flourishing in the history of Sikyon. 
Herodotos’ story (v1. 126) of the marriage of the daughter of that 


prince gives a picture of the contemporaneous importance of the city. 


The Orthagoridai seem not to have belonged to the Dorian portion of 


the people, and to have done everything in their power to repress the 
citizens of that race. Kleisthenes went so far as to change the ancient 
and venerated names of the three Dorian tribes and to force upon them 


new and odious designations. But Kleisthenes was the last ruler of 


his line, and it is probable that after his death there came a Dorian reac- 
tion. Atany rate, we find that Sikyon was a member of the Dorian 
league during the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. During the strug- 
gle between Sparta and Thebes the city suffered severely. It gradu- 
ally lost its importance, became subject to Ptolemy, and finally fel? into 
the hands of Demetrios Poliorketes, who played a prominent part in 
its later history. Previous to his time, the main portion of the city 
stood in the plain at the foot of the large plateau upon which the 
akropolis was located. Probably for the reason that the population 
had become so reduced in numbers as to be inadequate for the defense 
of so large an extent of wall, Demetrios compelled the citizens to abandon 
the town in the plain, and to build upon the akropolis. Upon the smaller 
and somewhat more elevated plateau immediately behind the earlier 
akropolis, he placed his own, fortifying the entire height, already by 
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nature almost impregnable, by means of a wall, considerable portions 
of which are still standing. 

When the Achaian league became powerful, its most efficient leader 
was Aratos, a Sikyonian, who freed his native city from the oppressive 
sway of tyrants under Macedonian protection, and induced it to join 
the league. After the destruction of Corinth by the Romans, Sikyon, 
delivered from the rivalry of that city, increased in power and secured 
the administration of the Isthmian games. The period of prosperity, 
however, was of short duration. Roman cupidity was tempted by the 
numerous and valuable works of art in the city, and many of the most 
precious treasures were removed to contribute to the splendor of the 
imperial metropolis. Afterward, earthquakes destroyed many of the 
art-treasures which the Romans had left behind. Yet, when Pausanias 
was at Sikyon in the second century A. D., he found it, though a place 
of small population, still in possession of notable works of art. 

It was in the field of art rather than of politics that Sikyon won 
her fame. There, for a long period, was one of the chief seats of 
Greek artistic activity ; indeed, one tradition places the invention of 
painting at Sikyon; and, as Pliny says (/7N, xxx. 11), Diu illa 
fuit patria picturae. One of the great schools of painting has its name 
from Sikyon, a school founded by Eupompos, and of which Pamphilos 
and Apelles were pupils." In sculpture, too, the fame of Sikyon was 
no less great. While tradition assigns to a native of Sikyon the inven- 
tion of painting, Pliny (JN, xxxv. 43) tells us that Butades, a Sik- 
yonian, was the first to make images of clay. Dipoinos and Skyllis, 
the early sculptors, though Kretans by birth, were connected with 
Sikyon in their work.’ The first native sculptor of importance was 
Kanachos : the most famous was Lysippos. The city was also famed 
throughout Hellas forthe taste displayed by the inhabitants in the manu- 
facture of various articles of dress, especially a certain kind of shoe.’ 

No Greek city had a more advantageous site, or more beautiful natu- 
ral surroundings than Sikyon. The extensive plateau which formed 
the original akropolis, and was made by Demetrios the site of the new 
town, is situated about two miles back from the gulf of Corinth. Its 
level, fertile surface would have been adequate for the support of a 
large populace in case of a protracted siege. Water was conveyed to 
it by rock-cut aqueducts, which are still to be seen. In the rear of 


1 Puin., HN, xxxv. 10. 2? HN, xxxvi. 4. 3 SrepH. BYZANT., 8. v. 
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this plateau, to the southward, a smaller one rises above it, having 
about one-third the area of the lower, from which it is separated by 
a rocky slope. This was made by Demetrios the new akropolis. On 
either side of the entire height a small river flows toward the gulf. 
The larger of these, that on the east side, is the ancient Asopos: the 
smaller stream, that toward the west, was probably the ancient He- 
lisson. At the foot of the large plateau, a fertile plain stretches north- 
ward in several descending terraces to the brilliant blue waters of the 
gulf. It is now covered, as undoubtedly it was of old, by vineyards. 
On the opposite side of the gulf rise the peaks of Parnassos, Helikon, 
and Kithairon. To the eastward stretches the rich plain, the fertility 
of which gave rise to the proverbial wish, Ein wot ta weraEd KopivOou 
Kai Xixv@vos. On this side, the landscape is shut in by the Isthmian 
mountains and Akrokorinthos. At sunrise and sunset especially, the 
view is of surpassing loveliness. 

Pausanias’ description of the city (11. 7) is so indefinite in its topo- 
graphical allusions that very little can be made of it in an attempt to 
fix the actual location of the temples and other monuments. The 
theatre is the only object, in his description, of which the site is now 
certain. He tells us that upon the stage was the statue of a man with 
a shield, said to represent Aratos. Beyond the theatre (wera ro Oéa- 
tpov), he says, is a temple of Dionysos. He speaks of about fifteen 
temples, some of them already at that time in ruin. In the agora, 
he saw bronze statues of Zeus and Herakles, by Lysippos. He speaks 
of two gymnasia, in one of which was shown a marble statue of Hera- 
kles by Skopas. 

On the site of Sikyon, as seen to-day, there are, scattered here and 
there over the lower and the upper plateau, numerous foundations of 
buildings, some of them cut out of the living rock. These remains 
are most numerous in the vicinity of the theatre, which is partly hol- 
lowed out from the rocky declivity separating the two plateaus. A 


short distance northeast from the theatre are considerable remains of 


a Roman building, consisting of brick walls eight or nine feet high, 
with numerous small compartments in the interior. This was pro- 
bably a bath. A short distance to the west of the theatre are the con- 
spicuous remains of the stadion, not mentioned by Pausanias. It was 
constructed in the usual manner, the northeast extremity of the course 


being built up with a wall of polygonal stones. On the upper plateau 
only a few foundations appear. It is hardly probable that there were 
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ever any great number of buildings here: Pausanias mentions only two 
temples. Underneath this plateau, aqueducts are cut in the rock at a 
considerable depth; indeed, both natural and artificial underground 
cavities are very numerous about Sikyon. On the lower plateau at vari- 
ous points the location of the old streets is indicated by long lines of 
stones, extending from N. E. to s. w., and from s. E. to N.w. Of the 
numerous foundations upon this plateau some have evidently belonged 
to large structures. At the present time, the northeastern side is occu- 
pied by the Albanian village of Basiliké, the name of which doubtless 
originated from the extensive ruins near by. Some architectural frag- 
ments are to be seen about the village church, within which there is 
a large Corinthian capital. 

The ruins at Sikyon, and particularly the theatre, have been de- 
scribed by various scholars and travellers, of whom the most promi- 
nent are Leake,* Curtius® and Bursian.’ <A very brief account of the 
theatre, accompanied by a plan, is given by Blouet in the Expédition 
scientifique de Morée. The most peculiar feature of the theatre, the 
two arches affording an entrance to the xotXovr on either side, is noticed 
by all these writers. Both Curtius (op. cit., u. 490) and Bursian 
(op. cit., p. 28) seem to have thought, as they had no other means of 
judging than the scanty traces of the stage-foundations that were visible 
previous to our excavations, that these foundations were cut from the 
natural rock, while we now know that they were largely constructed 
of masonry.’ 

The Theatre previous to the Excavations.—The declivity from which 
the xoidov of the theatre is excavated, consists of a soft poros-stone, 
and this same stone was used in the construction of the masonry. The 
structure faces toward the northeast, and commands the beautiful view 
which has been described. The diameter of the xotXov is about four 
hundred feet. These dimensions were not secured entirely by exca- 
vation of the side-hill; the sides of the xetAov were extended by 


* Travels in the Morea, vol. 111, p. 364 ff. 5 Peloponnesos, 11. 482 ff. 

® Geographie von Griechenland, 11, 23 ff. 

™The space occupied by the stage-structure, as a whole, was originally formed of 
an irregular mass of rock, some two meters or so in height toward the orchestra at 
each side, but cut asunder by a depression through the middle. The rock was cut 
down to the level of the orchestra for the reception of the ends of the walls of the 
scene-structure 4—DD, leaving considerable masses on either side, which were smoothed 
or left rough as exigencies required. The projections of these rock-masses were seen 


by Curtius, and others. 
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masonry covered with earth. Before we began our work, at each end 
of the space that was evidently occupied by the stage-structure, a mass 
of rock projected above the surface. Between these rock-masses ap- 
peared slight traces of the foundation-walls of the stage. The orches- 
tra was covered by a deposit of earth that had been washed down from 
above: this earth was found to have a depth increasing from one meter 
in front to three in the rear. The seats were visible here and there 
in the upper portion of the «o?Xor, those in the lower part being cov- 
ered with earth. So great a mass of material overlaid the orchestra 
that it was out of the question, with the means at our command, to 
undertake to uncover the theatre completely. Our aim was therefore 
restricted to such excavation as would fully bring to light the plan 
of stage-structure and orchestra. Moreover, we were not without hopes 
that some works of art might have been covered up and hence pre- 


served in the theatre. 


RESULTS OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT THE THEATRE. 


THE SraGe-SrructurRE.—The Pian of the excavated portion of 


the Theatre (PLATE IX) shows that there are five main foundation- 


walls belonging to the stage-buildings, marked A, B, C, DD, E. Of 


these, A and E, the front and rear walls, are of about the same length, 
projecting on the west side a little more than six meters beyond the 
others. The rock has been cut away, in both front and rear, in order 
to admit of this projection. 

The Wall A.—The total length of this wall is 23.60 meters. A piece 
of it at the east end is formed of two upright slabs of stone, 0.70 m. 
high. The remainder of the wall is composed of small blocks of poros 
intermingled with bricks and mortar. The average height is about 
0.55 m., the thickness, 0.65 m. There are three doorways in this 
wall. The first is 2.56 m. from the east end, and its width is 1.05 m. 
Upon either side of this doorway, as well as of the others in this wall, 
there is a cavity for the door-post. At a distance of 7.32 m. from this 
doorway there appears to have been a double door. The openings are 
each 1.05 m. wide, and are separated by a pier formed of two blocks of 
stone. On the west side of the western doorway the end of the wall is 
plastered over, and preserves some traces of ornament in color. The 
third doorway is 2.65 m. distant from the western end of the wall : 
like the others, it is 1.05 m. wide. The portion of wall beyond this 
door is higher than the rest, having a height of 0.80 m. 
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In front of the base of the wall A, a marble step or plinth extends 
almost the entire length: it begins at the east side of the eastern door, 
and continues to the western end of the wall. The width of the 
blocks is 0.57 m.; and they project 0.40 m. These blocks were un- 
doubtedly taken from another structure. In proof of this, I observed 
a shallow circular cavity cut in one of the blocks and extending partly 
under the wall, evidently having no connection with the present posi- 
tion and use of the block. Moreover, upon another of these blocks, at 
the west end of the wall, there is an inscription which, in the present 
position of the block, is inverted. Upon the ends of a number of these 
marble blocks we found the masons’ marks in the form of Greek letters. 
These are as follows, proceeding from east to west: (1) none; (2) K—; 
(3) —A; (4) A—M; (5) 9—1; (6) 1—; (7) (8) none; (9) 
(10) (11)8—I; (12)A—4;; (13) !—. It will be 
observed that the first and eighth blocks are unmarked, and that some 
of the others are marked only at one end. The irregular order of the 
letters seems to indicate that they were not cut with reference to the 


existing arrangement. A remarkable peculiarity is the archaism in 
some of the letters, especially the angular beta. The alpha is of the 


type of the Macedonian period. 

In front of that part of the wall lying to the west of the western 
door stand two marble bases (marked @ and / in the PLAN: PLATE 
1x). The length of a is 0.66 m.; height, 0.87 m.; width, 0.56 m. 
Both a and 4 rest upon a stone foundation. Upon the upper surface 
of a is cut a rectangular cavity, 0.33 m. by 0.26 m., and 0.04 m. deep. 
The dimensions of 6 are similar to those of a, except that it is not 
quite so long: it also has, upon its upper surface, a cavity similar to 
that of a. These bases probably supported statues, or columns or pil- 
asters, most likely the latter. In the space of 1.85 m. between them, 
there is a continuation of the marble foundation-step, consisting of two 
slabs ; and beneath these slabs and projecting in front of them there 
appears a foundation of stone. Upon the face of the second slab (the 
western one) is an inscription of the Macedonian period, which records 
the victories gained in various games by a certain Kallistratos, son of 
Philothales. This inscription, the second one found, is given below : 
it is inverted, as already observed. 

Directly opposite the western door, on the north side of the wall 
A, there is a stone block, marked ¢ on the PLAN, 0.75 m. long, 0.85m. 
wide, and 0.38 m. thick. It has a circular hole cut through it, lying a 
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little back of the centre, the diameter of this hole at the top being 0.45 m., 
and decreasing gradually downward. On either side of this hole is cut 
a deep groove in a slanting direction to the edges of the block. This 
stone has every appearance of being in situ. It may have served as 
a support for some revolving stage-machine. 

Both the material and the method of construction of the wall A 
mark it as of Roman origin. The position of the doors displays a lack 
of symmetry. We should naturally expect the double doorway to be 
midway between the other two: we find, however, that on the east side 
the interval is 7.32 m., while on the west side it is but 6.14m. The 
position of the double door was probably determined with reference to 
the doors in the walls B and C. 

The Wall B.—This wall is at a distance of 2.15 m. from A, with 
which it is parallel. Its total length is 16.07 m., average height, 1.10 m., 
and thickness, 0.65m. It has one doorway, 1.15 m. wide, 4.60 m. dis- 
tant from the west end. The construction of this wall is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of A, and it is undoubtedly one of the original Hellenic 
walls, It consists of two courses of large blocks of stone in isodomic 
masonry, resting upon a low stone foundation: the blocks have a 
uniform length of 1.30m. At a distance of about 1.50 m. east of the 
door, on the north side of the wall, is a buttress-like projection, marked 
d on the PLAN, having in the top a deep rectangular cavity. Imme- 
diately opposite this, there remains a small fragment of what may 
have been a similar projection from the wall Cc. 

The Wall c.—This wall is 3.24 m. distant from B. Its length 
is 16.29 m., average height, one meter, thickness, like B, 0.65 m. 
It has two doorways, the first of which is 2.70 m. from the east end, 
and is 1.49m. wide. At the west side of this doorway there is an 


upright block of stone projecting 0.55 m. above the wall. The second 


doorway is four meters from the west end of the wall, and is 2.10 m. 
wide. Ata distance of about three meters from the west end of the 
wall there is a projection from it on each side, formed by the transverse 
position of two blocks, 1.30 m. long, laid one above the other. The 
wall Cis of mixed construction, part being of the same nature as B, 
and of Hellenic origin ; while the remainder is like A, and Roman. 
The Cross-wall F—This wall extends between B and @, at a dis- 
tance of 6.95 m. from the east end. Its length is 3.24 m., height the 
same as that of Band ©, its thickness 0.31 m. The construction is 
Hellenic, of the same nature as that of B. Near its northern end there 
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are singular projections (marked e and /), one on either side of the wall, 
ach formed of two blocks of stone ; the second block on each side hav- 
ing the upper lateral edges cut out squarely. These blocks seem to be 
in position ; yet they have no foundation, resting merely on the earth 
filling the space between B and C. 

The Wall Dp.—This wall is about 3.75 m. distant from C, with 
which it is parallel and of equal length. It is of very irregular and 
rough construction, composed of a single course of stones, and evi- 
dently of Roman date. 

The Wall E.—This wall, the fifth and last main foundation-wall of 
the stage-structure, is of much better construction than DD; although 
it, too, is undoubtedly Roman. Its length is 23.86 m., and its thick- 
ness, 0.70m. At about seven meters from the west end, we found, 
standing upright upon the wall, a piece of a column of poros, appar- 
ently in situ. Its diameter is 0.43 m., and it is fluted only on the 
northern side. This column suggests that the wall EF served as the 
front foundation of a stoa decorating the side of the theatre facing the 
city. The wall terminated at the west end in a corner built of brick. 
Immediately opposite, a short pilaster of brick-work is built out from 
the rock, leaving sufficient space for a door leading into the structure 
on the west side, an account of which will be given below. 

THEORY AS TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE STAGE-STRUCTURE.— 
The similarity in the dimensions and mode of construction of A and 
E makes it probable that both were built at the same time, when the 
stage of the theatre was altered and probably enlarged to conform with 
the Roman standard. In the Hellenic form of the theatre, the wall 

as I believe, formed the foundation of the rear wall of the stage, 
or the front wall to a person approaching the theatre from the city. 
Possibly a portico extended along the north side of ¢. But this wall 
did not constitute the entire foundation ; the structure continued north- 
westward, with the natural rock as a foundation, as far as the point 
marked A on the PLAN. If the «oidov and orchestra had practically 
the same width in both the Hellenic and the Roman form of the thea- 
tre, and it is evident that they had, it is impossible to suppose that the 
stage originally extended only so far as the outcrop of rock. As the 
walls now stand, the cross-wall F, one of the original walls, seems to 
be unsymmetrical. But, if there was another compartment extending 
from the edge of the rock-mass to h, it would correspond in length with 
the compartment east of F, the middle compartment being somewhat 
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longer than those at each end. Hence, the hypothesis of an extension 
to h gives a natural explanation of the position of F. Ati, in the PLAN, 
there is an approach to the stage consisting of an ascending passage or 
ramp cut in the rock, and there must have been a door giving com- 
munication from this passage to the western compartment. There may 
have been a similar arrangement at the eastern end; but we did not 
dig at that point... The Hellenic stage proper would project in front 
of the wall B. When the Roman stage was built, the Greek one was 
removed, in any case, so that no traces of it remain. The wall A 
seems to have been the front foundation-wall of the Roman stage. The 
rooms in the rear would serve for dressing-rooms, efe. 

THe OrcHestra.—The orchestra was buried in earth to such a 
depth that the removal of the entire mass was too great an under- 
taking. Our aim was necessarily limited to the laying bare of the 
boundary, so as to show the form of the orchestra. First, we dug a 
trench from the middle point of the wall A to the opposite point at 
the rear of the orchestra. The PLAN shows that the orchestra, within 
the line of seats, comprises somewhat more than half the cireumference 
of a not entirely perfect circle, the diameter of which is about twenty 
meters. If carried up to the wall A, the orchestra would still fall con- 
siderably short of the complete circle. The floor of the orchestra, at 
least as we found it, is of earth (xovierpa). 

The theatre had an elaborate drainage-system. On the west side of 
the orchestra, where we laid bare not only the boundary of the orchestra, 
as on the east side, but also a portion of the cotXov, we found a care- 
fully constructed drain extending around the orchestra (PLATE VII). 
This drain is about 1.25 m. wide, and about a meter deep. Opposite 
each stairway of the «o?Xor, a stone slab, with an average width of 
about 0.75 m., is laid across the drain to serve asa bridge. The aver- 
age distance between these bridges is about 2.15 m. This drain closely 
resembles that in the Dionysiac theatre at Athens. Another drain 
extends from the centre of the orchestra, and passes, at right angles, 
underneath the wall A and the other walls of the stage-structure par- 
allel to A. Within the orchestra, this drain is covered over with blocks 
of stone laid transversely, some of which were found displaced. On 
“ach side of A, this covering is formed of pieces of columns of poros- 


stone. A third drain extends from the west side of the orchestra, at 


®See Supplementary Report of the Excavations, below. 
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a point opposite the termination of the «xo?Xor, to the central drain. 


® At its west end, on 


This now consists of two parallel lines of stones.‘ 
the south side, a drain of earthen pipe, near the level of the orchestra, 
connects with it. The stone slabs near by (marked /*) may have served 
as steps. A similar slab was found at the middle point in the rear 
of the orchestra. The earth was removed from one mdpodos, that 
on the west side. It has a width at the entrance of 4.08 m. The side 
forming the end of the xotXov is composed of a strong retaining-wall 
of large rectangular blocks, which shares in the upward slope of the 
xoiAov. The coping-stones of this wall have something of an orna- 
mental finish. The opposite side of the wdpodos is inclosed by the 
natural rock. 

THE KotdAov.—The lower part of the cotXor, like the orchestra, had 
a thick covering of earth. We were able to excavate only a small por- 
tion of the western half, including three complete tiers of seats and the 
front of another. The «oZXov was found to be divided into fifteen sec- 
tions (xepxides) by fourteen stairways. Accordingly,a line drawn from 
the middle point of the stage through the centre of the orchestra passes 
through the middle of the eighth section of seats, and does not coincide, 
as in some theatres, with one of the stairways. This, at least, is the 
method of division in the lower section of seats. One 8¢é faa is easily 
recognized by portions of a wall composed of upright slabs, about a 
meter in height, that formed one side of the passageway. At the base 
of this wall, we uncovered a portion of an open drain that undoubtedly 
extended along the entire length of the wall. We dug a little, in the 
hope of discovering whether there was a second dcaf@pa above ; but 
the upper portions of the «oiXor, here, had been so far destroyed that 
our search was not successful. The general configuration of the sur- 
face, as well as the great distance from the lower d:afepa to the sum- 
mit of the «xotdor, give ground for the belief that a second d&afopa 
did exist at the point where it might naturally be looked for. The 
entire number of rows of seats seems to have been about forty : the 
uppermost tiers, though cut out of the natural rock, are very incomplete. 

The seats of the first tier that we laid bare are superior in character 
to the others ; they correspond to the marble chairs in the Dionysiae 


® [As these project above the level of the orchestra, it may be questioned whether 
they did not rather form the front wall of a still later Roman stage, like the Phaidros 
wall in the theatre at Athens. The drain of earthern pipe is close to the surface, 
not at the bottom of the conduit surrounding the orchestra.—A. C. M.] 
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theatre at Athens, and were plainly intended for the accommodation of 


priests or other officials. But, unlike the Athenian chairs, they are 
made of the same poros stone as the ordinary seats. Each seat extends 
across the front of a xepxis, the first one at the west end of the xotAov 
being placed a step higher than the others. These seats have backs, 
and arms at the ends; each seat is cut from two blocks, which are 
joined at the middle. The average length is about 2.45 m. The seat 
proper has a width of 0.45 m. and a height of 0.43 m. The side ele- 
vation of the back is 0.54m., rear elevation 0.35m. Some of the arms 
show remains of ornamental secroll-work on the outer side. The back 
and arms of the first seat are destroyed; one block of the second is 
overturned : the others are in a good state of preservation. The aver- 
age length of the ordinary seats in the first tier is about 2.70 m., in the 
second, about 2.90m. They are divided into two parts by a longi- 
tudinal depression. The front part, or seat proper, is 0.35 m. wide ; 
while the back part, upon which the persons sitting behind placed their 
feet, is 0.20m. wide. The entire width of the seat is 0.85 m., the height 
0.35 m. The front edge has a projection of 0.06 m. The rock-cut 
seats still remaining in the upper portion of the «o@Xor differ in form 
from the lower ones. The feet of the row of persons behind were not 
on the same level as the surface on which the persons in front sat, but 
rested on an elevation which was 0.35 m. above the seat and the same 
in width. The seats of this type have a total width of 0.75 m. 

THE VAULTED PassaGEs (Pand Q).—The arched passages, one on 
the east and the other on the west side of the cotXor, served as entrances 
by which the people could pass directly from without, and issue upon 
the first &safwpua. The arches or vaults are still in good preservation, 
and are important as instances of true Greek arches. That the vaults 
belong to the purely Hellenic portion of the theatre seems clear from 
their structure. The eastern passage is now about fourteen meters long, 
but a portion has fallen at the outer entrance. The original length may 
have been about sixteen meters; the width is 2.55 m. The vault is 
formed of six courses of poros blocks on either side, exclusive of the 
keystone course. It is noteworthy that the blocks have the same dimen- 
sions and are laid in the same manner as those in the Hellenic stage 
foundation-wall B. The length of the stones is 1.30 m., and their 
thickness 0.65 m. As in the wall B, the joints between the blocks 
are placed beneath the middle of the blocks above. The similar char- 
acter of the masonry seems an indication that the vaults and the wall 
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B were built at the same time. The absence of any mortar or brick 
in the arches distinguishes them very clearly from the Roman wall 
A, At the interior entrance of the vault, a wall projects, on each 
side, to a length of 3.40 m. and a height of about one meter. The dis- 
tance between the two walls of the passage is 3.95m. The western 
passage is similar to the eastern. 

THE STRUCTURES ON THE EAST AND WEST SIDES OF THE STAGE.— 
In front of the mass of rock on the east side of the stage are the foun- 
dation-walls of a structure (marked Min the PLAN) 10.35 m. long and 
8.55m. wide. The walls are 0.65 m. thick, and appear to be of Hellenic 
construction. Inthe middle of the front wall there is a doorway 1.25 m. 
wide. The front of the structure falls nearly in line with the Roman 
stoa. Immediately beyond the western extremity of the wall E, we 
came upon some foundations (marked N in the PLAN), built on the north 
side of the westerly portion of the rock-mass, measuring in length 
5.84 m., and in width, at the widest part, about 5m. The structure 
is double, the front being rectangular, the rear part semicircular. Two 
low steps extend along the entire front of the structure: in the lower 
step is cut a deep groove along the base of the upper one. Along their 
front stand, at regular intervals, the lower parts of four columns (PL.V1), 
having a diameter of 0.52 m. The fragments are about a meter in height, 
and show the same peculiarity instanced in the piece of column found 
on the wall £, only a part of the flutes having been cut. The column 
on the corner toward the east has fourteen flutes cut ; the other three, 
eleven. The corner one has a larger number of flutes, evidently because 
of its more exposed position. The floor of the front part of the strue- 
ture is a coarse mosaic of pebbles. At a distance of 1.58 m. from the 
columns is a wall separating the two portions of the structure. This 
wall is 0.50m. high. At each end, a stone block stands upright in 
front of it, one of these being one meter, the other 1.30 m. high, and 
both being 0.50 m. broad and 0.27 m. thick. The wall is pierced in 
the middle by a circular hole. The height of the rear wall of this 
semicircular part, on the inner side, is 1.60 m. At its base, on the same 
side, is a semicircular mass (marked m in the PLAN), projecting 0.54 m., 
0.85 m. wide at the base, and 0.65 m. high. Both the semicircular wall 
and the straight front wall are coated with a coarse stucco, Upon re- 
moving the earth within, we found numerous fragments of earthen tiles, 
which must have belonged to the roof; and in front we found also ashes 
and pieces of burnt lime. It is, thus, possible that the building was 
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destroyed by fire."° In the rear of the semicircular wall the rock has 
been cut away, making a triangular space with a floor of natural rock. 


On the south and east sides of this space there is a low projection of 


stone, like a seat. The rear wall of the semicircular structure has an 
exterior elevation of 0.40 m. At its middle point, a hole is cut through, 
similar to the one in the front wall. Below this hole there is a trough- 
like hollow surrounded by a wall, within which is a semicircular pro- 
jection with a hole in the top and a niche cut in the outer edge. From 
this cavity a narrow channel, 0.60 m. deep, is cut around the eastern 
half of the semicircular wall. Measured within this channel, the wall 
is 0.23 m. thicker than above it. At the bottom of it we found frag- 
ments of earthen tile, showing that it served as a water-course or drain. 
Two other water-courses were found, leading to the southwest corner 
of the trough or reservoir x. Another earthen water-pipe was found 
extending along the east side of the front part of N, and passing between 
it and the extremity of the wall Z. On the west side of N we found 
a structure, O, presenting the appearance of a seat. Its length is 2.52 m., 
height 0.50 m., width 0.65 m,. At the rear is a back with an eleva- 
tion of 0.56m. Upon the upper surface are two trough-like depres- 
sions, 0.42 m. wide and 0.15 m. deep. It is manifest that the structure 
N was an ornamental fountain." The numerous drains, the reservoir n 
at the back, and the perforations in both the rear walls, together make 
this attribution certain. 0 may have been a drinking-trough for the 
use of horses. The entire structure is of Roman date. 


OpsEcTs FoUND.—We had less good fortune than had been hoped 
for in finding remains of art. Most of the objects found were uncov- 
ered while removing the earth from between the stage-walls, particu- 
larly along the front wall A. The remains of sculpture comprise the 
following fragments, now preserved in the school-house at Basiliké :— 


(1) A piece, 0.28 m. long, of the leg of a marble statue, apparently of 


good style-—(2) The lower part of a female figure in marble, wearing 
the long yet@r, found resting on the marble plinth in front of wall A, 
about 5.80 m. from the east end of the wall. Its height, including the 
base, is 0.25m. The right foot, of which the toes are visible, rests full 


upon the base; while the left foot, of which the greater part is exposed, 


[The original Greek building here probably balanced the rectangular structure on 
the side.—T. W. L.] 

"fA similar structure has been found by Professor E. Petersen, in connection 
with the theatre at Side in Pamphylia.—M. L. D’O.] 


wird 
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rests upon the toes.—(3) The arm of a marble statue of above life-size, 
in two pieces: the fingers are lost.—(4) A lion’s claw of marble, be- 
longing to a lion-skin that served as a robe. 

The following architectural members, fragments, and other objects 
may be mentioned :—(1) Doric epistyle-block of marble, 1.53 m. in 
length. Upon one face is an incomplete inscription, given below in 
No. 1.—(2) Lonie epistyle-block of poros, 1.35 m. long.—(3) Piece of 
an Ionic marble column, 0.83 m. long ; diameter 0.25 m. x 0.27 m.— 
(4) Two large fragments of an Ionic base, of marble, 0.21 m. thick ; one, 
0.90 m., the other, one meter long.—(5) A Doric semi-capital of poros.— 
(6) Fragment of a peculiar Lonic capital of poros.—(7) Fragment of a 
triglyph of poros, upon which are traces of blue coloring. Other frag- 
ments were found having upon them traces of blue, and some of red.— 
(8) Large fragment of an earthen water-spout or gargoyle, of a usual 
lion-head design.—(9) Terracotta fragment having upon it a volute and 
flower-bud.—(10) Terracotta antefix of graceful design.—({11) Antefix 
of poros-stone.—(12) Ten earthen lamps of usual form.—(13) A number 
of copper coins, most of them bearing the dove, the symbol of Sikyon. 
Upon one the letters AH appear, showing it to be a coin of Demetrios. 


EXCAVATIONS OUTSIDE OF THE THEATRE. 


While the design of our work at Sikyon was limited, in the main, 
to investigation of the plan of the theatre, we thought it advisable to 
make excavations about some of the numerous foundations in the 
vicinity of the theatre, hoping that, by discovery of inscriptions, we 
might determine the location of some of the buildings mentioned by 
Pausanias, or that we might happen upon some art-remains. Neither 
of these hopes was fulfilled. I spent a little time in digging on the 
smaller plateau, Above the theatre, hoping to identify some remains 
there as belonging to one of the two temples said by Pausanias to 
have been located upon this height; but we found nothing that threw 
any light upon the nature of the structure. We also excavated a little 
at two points in the plain below the theatre. At one of these places 
we found the floor, paved with slabs of black and white marble, of what 
must have been a building of elaborate construction. We also found 
here a small piece of marble upon which are the toes of one foot of a 
statue, but nothing else of importance. A little to the west of this site 
there are extensive foundations, where we dug with no further result 


than the finding of a large Lonic capital of poros. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM SIKYON. 


No. 1. 

On the Doric epistyle mentioned above. 
N POYTIMAZAIQNSMENTON 
| KATAPPATMATATATPEPIAYTON 
NIz ONTAEISAPOKATASTASINEA 
BON OHIOTIMNAZOHSEITAIKATAZI 
NQ QSAYTOYTIMASZAIO” 
oA rPESBEls EPATOKAH2 
ON 
K 
Al 
N 
=(?) 
EA 
EN 
AYTON 

ANEA (?) 

A?O 


Nixa] popou ws TOV KaTa TpaypaTta TA Tepi avTOY 
eis atroxatadctacw EXOn oti Katakiws avTov 


Tipacar Samos. ‘Epatoxrs 


This inscription is incomplete ; and the letters on the left-hand edge 
of the face of the block indicate that a part of this column of the inserip- 
tion was inscribed upon an adjoining block. The letters | and K are 
undoubtedly masons’ marks made at about the same time and for the 
same purpose as those on the marble blocks of the plinth of the theatre- 
wall 4.“ 

'? Break in surface of stone. 

‘8 [The letters of the inscription itself belong to the later Macedonian period, proba- 
bly the first half of the second century B. c. The lines of the letters run largely in 
curves. A has the curved bar, E the middle bar formed by a dot only, placed at 
some distance from the perpendicular limb; M and N are quite wide; O, u, Q are 
smaller than the other letters; [ has the upper bar extending beyond the right 
limb which is curved and does not come down to the line; in the 2, the upper and 


lower bars are not horizontal, but curve out above and below; P is long, and B has 
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No. 2. 


On the marble slab between the two marble bases mentioned above. 


KAAAIZTPATO® PIAQOAAEO? 
AIAASBASIAEIAP AAAN ISOMIAAF ENEIOYSKAIANAPASrYF MAN 
AYKAIAP ATKPATION TAIAYTAIIZOMIAAI 
IZOMIAP AF KPATION NEMEAPALKPATION 
PANAOHNAIAP YT MAN NEMEAPAT KPATION 
NEMEAPr YI MAN AT KPATION 
ASKAATIEIAPATKPATION TAIAYTAINEMEAAI 
NAAP AAANKAIPYT MAN ISOMIAP YF MAN 
KAIP AF KPATION rYOOIF YF MAN 


the lower loop larger than the upper. In a word, the chief characteristics (notably 
of M and N) are those to be seen on the Pugioli vases from Alexandria published in 
this Journal (vol.1, pp. 21-22), which seemed to belong to the first half of the third 
century B.c. The flourishes of the pencil or the reed pen found their way into monu- 


mental writing, and a good example of a stage still more elaborate than that of the 
present inscription is the award of the Milesian arbitrators on the basis of the Nike 
statue of Olympia (DirrENBERGER, S7G, No. 240; Hicks, Hist. Inser., No. 200), of 
which I have a squeeze. The date of this falls about 140 8. c., and ours would natu- 
rally come somewhat earlier (¢f. Lowy, Inschrift. gr. Bildhauer, No. 272). 

The inscription is a decree of the people in honor of some person or persons 


now impossible to determine. The existing fragment resembles a clause in numer- 
ous decrees whereby some honor is conferred on the deserving, and its inscription 
is commanded, in order that it way be generally known that the State rewards ser- 
vices fittingly, and that others may be incited to similar service or benefaction. The 
following from Priene may be cited by way of example: iva 5é af re rial ai Sedouevat 
Aapixw éempavécrepa: dovy, kal tay BAAwy of mpoaipotuevar TH Tas 
xpelas Oewpaow Sri Sijuos Trois Kadois Kal ayabots avdpdow xdpitas 
katatias, avaypdya Td eis oTHAnY Alivny Kal Thy ecixdva, 
Ane. Grk. Inser. Brit. Mus., 416. 

It is a noticeable fact that in Athens, where our records are most complete, this 
formula does not occur till about the middle of the fourth century B. c.; but 
when the fashion is once set it prevails almost immediately and has a long exist- 
ence, together with the other flourishes of the Hellenistic period. Its phraseology 
is quite varied, but nowhere have I found anything so extraordinary as in this Siky- 
onian inscription. It runs somewhat in this way: “ Decreed by the people] to honor 
so and so, son of Nikaphoros, in order that he who does a service to the State may 
rest assured that the people will remember to honor him in a manner worthy of 
itself. Ambassadors, Eratokles, Ktesippos.” 

Noticeable are, (1) uév, solitarium: (2) rov . . dvra, ace. where a nom. is to be ex- 
pected—we may compare XEN., Kyrop., 1. 1. 5; rods “EAAnvas obd€v rw capis Aéye- 
Tat Erovra: (3) eis in POLYBIOS, IV. 23. 1 (€ws dv Tod yeyo- 
véros kiwhuaros eis Thy Ta KaTa Thy TéAw), Means to come to a set- 
tled condition.—A. ©. M.] 
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PIEIAT AAANKAIP YT MAN AYKAIA..T . ANAI& 
KAIP ATKPATION \IP YYMANKAIP AT KPATION 


KadXiotpatos Pirobanréos 


Ilaiéas Bacideva "lo O uta ayeveious kai dvdpas Tuypav 
AvKata TayKpatvor, Ta aita 
Néuea 
truypar, Néyuea 
5 Néuea truypar, 15 Néwea tTayKpatiov 
TayKpatiov, Ta aira Nepedd:, 
Nda taXav Kai uta 
Kal TayKpaTvov, [lv@ot 
Pieva Kai Tuypav Avcaca [rv }y[ Sis, 
10 Kai .... Kali wuypav kai 


'* [This is to be read @owias Tevo[ixpdrov émoinee. Teisikrates is, no doubt, the pupil 
of Euthykrates the son of Lysippos, who was said by PLuiny (Hist. Nat., xxxiv. 8.19. 
67) to have approached closer to the art of Lysippos than did Euthykrates himself. 
His name has been found as artist in an inscription in Thebes and at Oropos (Lowy, 
Inschrift. gr. Bildhauer, 120, 121). The period of his activity lies between 320 and 284 
B. c. (Léwy, 120). His name is always written Teisikrates, even on a base found at 
Albano (Liwy, 478). His son Thoinias appears also on monuments, one from Tana- 
gra, one from Oropos, and a third from Delos (Léwy, 121, 122, 122a). On that from 
Oropos he is denominated a Sikyonian, as his father is named by Pliny. His career 
as artist would fall about the middle of the third century, probably for some years 
both before and after. Xenokrates, a pupil of Euthykrates or of Teisikrates, was 
engaged at Pergamon on the battle-monuments of Attalos I (B. c. 241-197), and the 
characters of our inscription resemble very closely those there employed, especially 
i? in Léwy, p.116. The bar of A and the horizontal lines of = are slightly curved ; 
M has its sides nearly or quite perpendicular; © and O are somewhat below the 
average size; [ has the upper bar passing beyond the uprights, left and right. On 
the whole, the letters are quite regular and handsome without affectation. The iden- 
tification of the artist’s name among these broken letters is of interest in many ways. 
It gives a fixed date for the inscription; and, as an artist would not have signed a 
memorial bearing an inscription merely, we may conclude, that a statue of the athlete 
formed part of the monument; furthermore, that a monument of this kind would not 
have been torn down and used to construct the wall in the theatre, unless some dis- 
aster had befallen it. We know of no occasion for this in the history of Sikyon from 
this time on, unless the statue was carried off by the Romans among the numerous 
art-treasures which they conveyed to Rome, or the monument was destroyed in the 
great earthquake which visited the city, probably in the reign of Tiberius. Hence it 
may be said, again, that the wall 4 was not constructed till many years after Greece 
was reduced to a Roman province, and perhaps not till after the beginning of our 
era.—A. C. M.] 
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Translation.—* Kallistratos, son of Philothales, in the contests of 
boys was victorious at the Basileia in wrestling ; at the Lykaia in the 
pankration ; at the Isthmian games in the pankration ; at the Pana- 
thenaia in boxing ; at the Nemean games in boxing ; at the Asklepieia 
in the pankration ; at the Naia in wrestling, boxing, and the pankra- 
tion ; at the Rhieia in wrestling, boxing, and the pankration. At 
the Isthmian games he was victorious in boxing over both youths and 
men, at the same Isthmian festival ; at the Nemean games in the 
pankration ; at the Nemean games in the pankration ; at the Nemean 
games in boxing and the pankration, at the same Nemean festival ; at 
the Isthmian games in boxing ; at the Pythian games in boxing ; at the 


Lykaia twice in wrestling; .... in boxing and the pankration.” 

Comment.—N othing is known of Kallistratos, of whose athletic vic- 
tories the above inscription is a record. An inscription of similar 
character is found in C7G, 1, 1515. The games mentioned in both 
inscriptions are much the same. 

1. Baciteva. These games are mentioned in C7G,1, 1515. Béckh 
remarks: Basilia sunt Lebadeae acta, eadem quae Trophonia; sed etiam 
in Euboea celt brata Basilia esse monui ad Pindar. The inscription at 
Sikyon probably refers to the festival at Lebadeia. 

6. "AoxXatrieca probably refers to the games at Epidauros. 

7. Nada. These games are mentioned in C7G, 11, 2908. The fol- 
lowing note is given: Nada sunt Ndaia s. Nada, Jovi Naio acta, Demosth. 
Cont. Meid. p- 531, ed. Reiske. According to Strabo, Zeus was called 
Nawos owing to the moisture about Dodona, Schol. I, xv1. 233. 
WELCKER, Gricech. Gotterlehre, 1. 203. Cf. CTA, 1318, 1319. 

9. Pieva were games celebrated at Piov. Cf. PLUT., Sept. sapp. conv., 
c. 19: ériyyave 5€ Aoxpois ) Piwy Kai Tavn- 
yupts, iv ayovaw viv mepipavas Tov éxeivor. 

12 and 16. and Newedd: are nominal adjectives with éopr7 
understood. Pindar uses both "Ie@ysds (1. 8. 5) and Needs (N. 3. 
4). We find the former in Thoukydides also (vu. 9).” 


4 [Kallistratos has gained a victory among the beardless youths, the class inter- 
mediate between boys and men, and among the men at the same festival. The mind 
naturally reverts first to that disputed passage of PInDAR, Ol. 1x. 89, relating to Ephar- 
mostos at Marathon (cvAadels ayeveiwy, uevev &yava mperButépwv). BOcKH, in his note 
on the passage, says that Epharmostos must have just arrived at manhood, and could 
not have contended as a youth among the men; for, if he had been a youth in fact, 
it is not probable that he would have been permitted to enter the contest with the 
men. But Béckh was wrong. The Scholiast did not have Béckh’s objection in mind, 
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18. not because the Sikyonians celebrated a 
at home. 
19. Av«aca are the games in honor of the Lykaian Zeus. 


W. J. McMurtry, 
Member of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. 


ll. SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS. 


On December 5, 1887, I went down from Athens to Basiliké to con- 
tinue the work on the theatre of Sikyon, to which duty [had been detailed 
by Professor Merriam. The next day, a small beginning was made, 
trouble being experienced both in securing workmen and from a heavy 
rain. From December 7, however, the work was pushed vigorously, 
through the generous assistance of the demarch of Sikyon. Our efforts 
were directed chiefly toward clearing away the very heavy deposit of 
earth in the wdapodo: and the orchestra. A trench cut toward the N. E. 
from the wall £ revealed nothing more than a sort of floor of cement, 
the terracotta pipes of a drain, and a few copper coins of no value. 

On December 9, the first object of art was found, about 1 met. s. E. 
of the middle of kk. This was a marble right hand, somewhat above 
life-size, grasping what might be the hilt of a sword. It evidently 
belonged to an excellent piece of sculpture, the veining on the back of 
the hand in particular being executed with much skill. On the next 
day, at a point 3.30 meters from the outer angle of the s. E. doorway 
in the wall A in the direction and at about the original level of the 
orchestra, a fine marble head was discovered. 

From this date till December 23, the digging continued rather mono- 
tonously. The deep strata of earth were gradually removed from the 


orchestra and the Tapooot, while the clearing out of the large square 


and PAUSANTAS tells us distinctly of an Artemidoros of Tralleis who, at the same games 
in Smyrna, won the victory among the boys, the beardless youths and the men (xparjoa 
obs ayevelovs kal tpita Sh hy Tay avdpay: VI. 14.3). too, 
mentions the case of Stratonikos the Alexandrian, who won four crowns at Nemea on 
the same day among the boys and beardless youths (6s Neuéa 77 jucpa Kal 
ayeveiwy Téecoapas orepavous toxev: Chron. Hist., 1. p. 238, Migne); and that of Pytha- 
goras the Samian, who was rejected from the youths and laughed at as too effeminate, 
but who entered the lists with the men and vanquished all in succession (éxxpiels 
naldwy ruyuhv, Kal as OjAus xAcevaduevos, mpoBas eis evinnoe : 


Chron. Hist., 1. p. 227, Migne).—A. C. M.] 
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chamber M, which had not been completed before, was begun. On 
the afternoon of December 23, appeared a most welcome supplement 
to the head found on the 9th, which had meanwhile been removed to 
Athens by Mr. Kabbadias: this was a fine male torso of white marble, 
discovered about 0.60 m. below what was apparently the original level 
of the Greek orchestra, 3.50 m. out from a point 2.27 m. south of the 
middle of the marble surbase of A. The fragment was removed to 
Kifto, whence it was subsequently transported to Athens. After it 
had been deposited in the Central Museum, Mr. Kabbadias, in the 
presence of Professor Merriam and myself, placed the previously dis- 
covered head upon the broken neck ; and, although a considerable frag- 
ment on the left side of the throat was lost, the remaining portions of 
the two surfaces, on the back and on the right side of the neck, coin- 
cided with perfect exactness, proving that the connection of head and 
torso as portions of the same statue did not admit of question. 

The remainder of our work in the theatre did not result in the dis- 
covery of other artistic treasures. A trench run s. E. from the chamber 
M disclosed nothing but a drain, apparently of Roman construction ; 
and our work was brought to an end on December 30. An intended 
resumption of work in the spring was found impracticable, desirable 
as it would have been for the solution of some interesting problems in 
regard to the original structure and arrangement of the theatre. 

To this brief chronicle belongs some account of certain minor exca- 
vations. On December 14-17, I made several attempts to uncover 
ancient tombs at various points in the immediate vicinity of Basilik6. 
The remains of such tombs certainly exist on the slope of the plateau 
toward the Asopos, south of Basiliké, and at the foot of an odd-looking 
conical hill’ s. £. of the last-mentioned point and close to the bank of 
the river. Tombs are also present on-the slope of the plateau above 
the village of Motlki, which lies on the edge of the plain, N. of Basiliké 
and near the Ilordue tis AéyoBas ("EXiocwy), as well as on the 
declivity toward this river, N. of the theatre and N. w. of Basiliké. 
The most interesting of the tombs on the ancient site are those above 


and below the fountain called Mixpy Bpvors (probably the ancient 


'The opinion has been, I believe, entertained, that this hill is artificial: an ex- 
amination of the entire circuit of the old site has convinced me that this is not the 
ease. Other similar hills are observable toward the s. w. near the Asopos, the hard 


clay soil naturally assuming shapes which appear as if artificial. 
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Yrafovca*), the northernmost fountain of Basiliké, situated north of 


the village in the gorge through which passes the ordinary road from 
Moidlki. Our attempts, however, which could not be pushed so vigor- 
ously as to interfere with our main work at the theatre, resulted in 
nothing beyond confirming the opinion of my workmen : “Tzrdapyouv 
Tao, eivat avorypéevor! “ There are graves, but all have 
been opened.” I made other attempts on January 4, 1888, at a point 
north of and below the Mexp? Bpders, and on the following day on 
the plain toward Kidto, where some Christian tombs, containing terra- 
cotta bowls, efc., of small interest, were the only reward of some hours 
of work in a bleak and piercing north wind. 

Returning now to the theatre, I will endeavor to state, as exactly as 
possible, what additions were made to our knowledge of its construction 
and arrangement by the excavations of this second season. 

In the orchestra, as already stated, we removed the heavy deposit 
of earth, down to what seemed to be the original covierpa, which, like 
that in the theatre of Epidauros, consisted simply of stamped earth. 
The hard, whitish clay soil of Sikyon lent itself readily to this use. 
This was probably the original condition of the entire orchestra: but 
at some subsequent period, most likely during the Roman domination, 
an alteration was made in the space between ki and A. Here the 
soil, differing from that on the other side of 4é in being of a mixed 
character and not the whitish clay, was removed, in the spaces indicated 
on the plan as ZZ, to a depth of some 0.60 m. below the apparent 
original orchestra-level. It was in this space on the east side that the 
head and torso of the marble statue were found. Between these spaces 
and the marble surbase before A, was found what seemed to be a 
pavement of rough mosaic-work. The conjecture may be hazarded, 
that the so-called drain kk is to be dated with the ancient hollowing 
out of this part of the orchestra. Between the double line of stones 
forming kk, were found fragments of poros columns, and an irregu- 
larly-shaped block of marble 0.75 m. in length. 

A small rough drain(?), to the west of and nearly parallel with £4, 
runs at a distance of 2 m. to 2.60 m. from it. It is 0.35 m. wide, 

*This fountain is at present concealed by a Turkish wall, but the dropping can 
be heard through a small square aperture in the wall. Lapse of time may easily 
have wrought changes in the conspicuousness of this fountain, aside from its artificial 
concealment. Rangabé, cited by Meliarikes (Tewypagia "ApyoAldos Kopi@las, 
p. 117), seems wrong in identifying =rd¢ovea with the Tpav} Bpvois, if that is taken 


as the name of the southern fountain. 


wbpeaa 
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formed, like kk, of a double line of stones, and runs across the orches- 
tra from the large square stone (indicated at X on the PLAN) to a simi- 
lar stone on the other side. Its greatest distance from kk is at the 
extremities. A marble basis, F?, was discovered on the second day 
of our excavations. Its dimensions are: length, 0.82 m.; breadth, 
0.75 m.; thickness, 0.21 m. In the upper surface is a hollow, 0.63 m. 
by 0.135 m., with a depth of 0.07 m. This block, which is appar- 
ently in situ, probably served as the base for a statue, but whether for 
the statue discovered by us cannot be determined. 

We now come to the mdpodou* (K and L), of which that toward the 
S. E. (K) is the better preserved. This is at its entrance rock-cut, the 
native rock outside it being graded down, and the point where the 
mdapodos proper begins being marked by a sharp downward cut. The 
sill thus formed, which is indicated on the PLAN, is about 0.25 m. high. 
Within this there are remains of door-posts, that at the right hand 
upon entering being almost destroyed, but that on the left, against the 
avadnpupa, rising to a height of 1.35 m. with a thickness of 0.42 m. 
The distance from its inner angle at the base to the point at which the 
avaXnpupa meets the orchestra is, as accurately as the measurement 
could be made, 10.77 m. This door-post (a on the PLAN), above which 
the artificial portion of the dva\nypa now rises only 0.65 m., seems to 
have been altered, presumably in Roman times ; for its original thick- 
ness is increased by the adjunction to it, on the outer side with a mortar- 


joint, of a piece, which, to judge from the moulding on the face toward 


the orchestra, might have formed part of a cornice. The avadnpupa * 
is here very handsome, being built of large blocks of the native stone, 
most carefully set and with beveled joints. This rdapodos, of which 


the floor, after passing the rock-cut entrance, seems to have been of 


cement or concrete, slopes downward toward the orchestra, the fall 
from the sill to the point where the dvaAnupa meets the orchestra be- 
ing about 0.50 m.—the height of one course of stone in the advdAnppa. 
The width of the wapodos, taken at a point just within the line of the 
door-posts, is about 3.35 m., and from the basis F before mentioned to 
the dvdAnupa 3.50m. Traces of stucco appear on the rock-cut wall 
on the side opposite the dvaXnpupa, both in this rapodos and in that 


pp site. 


5 For this term, see MULLER, Lehrbuch der griechischen Biihnenalterthiimer, p. 58. 
* Cf. MULLER, op. cit., p. 64, and Notes 6, 8, ad loc. 
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At the entrance of the N. w. mdpobdos (L) also, we find a door-post 
about 1.50 m. in height, cut out of the solid rock which here forms the 
avadnupa, though the latter is constructed of masonry near the orches- 
tra. From the door-post to the point where the ava nya of that side 
meets the orchestra the distance is, roughly, 10.85 m., or approximately 
the same as at the s. E. wapodos. The very ruinous state of this rapodos 
prevented the taking of further dimensions, except the breadth near 
the entrance, 3.40 m. It may be said, however, that it seems doubtful 
whether the dvdXnppa here was ever of so handsome workmanship 
as in the other parodos, which seems to have been the principal entrance 
for the townspeople. 

Between the s. E. mapodos and the square chamber (4), there are two 
rock-cut ramps® (Vand W) leading up from the rock-cut entrance- 
way outside the Tapodos, one to the scene-structure of the Greek period, 
the other to the Roman. The wall which separates them was stuccoed 
on the side toward the wdpodos. The inner ramp (V) is somewhat 
lower than the other (perhaps as much as 0.20m.), and, in its present 
condition at least, appears to have been more carefully finished. It 
ends at the top of the rock in which it is cut, which here seems much 
weatherworn. Its width is 1.80 m. at a point about 0.90 m. up from 
the line of the sill of the wapodos ; and 2.14 m. at a point some 5.50 m. 
up toward the exnvy from the same line, at which point the cutting 
of the ramp, as now existing, ends. The highest part of this ramp 
is at least 2m. above the corresponding point of the mdpobdos. 

The outer ramp (W) was apparently separated from the large s. E. 
chamber (47) by a wall, whether entirely of the native rock subse- 
quently destroyed, or constructed in part of masonry, cannot now be 
determined. It is certain that the native rock rises at least a little 
higher than the ramp at this part, the width of the ridge of demarea- 
tion being about 0.88 m. The width of the ramp itself is 1.30 m., and 
that of the rock-cut wall separating it from the inner ramp, about 0.80 m, 

On the other side of the exnvy the shattered condition of the rock 
precludes study. The outer ramp (/) is well preserved, being deeply 
cut in the solid rock. Its width is 1.55 m. at the entrance, and 1.45m. 
near the point where it ends above (as indicated on the PLAN). It 
thus does not coincide exactly in dimensions with W. The width of 
the wall dividing this from the inner ramp is from 0.50 m. to 0.60 m. 

5 Perhaps to be designated as &vw wdpodo:? Cf. MULLER, op. cit., p.58. The thea- 


tre at Epidauros had a ramp on each side. 
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In regard to the large s. E. chamber (17), which is now fully exca- 
vated, a few details may be added to the results obtained by the former 
investigations. Around the interior walls of this chamber, there is a 
continuous rock-cutting in the form of a bench or seat, broken only by 
the doorway of the chamber. The width of this bench is about 0.45 m., 
and its height from the floor about 0.46 m. It was coated with stucco. 
At the doorway of the chamber there is a low step ; and in the centre 
of the chamber we found what appeared to be the base of a pillar or 
roof-support of poros. A considerable quantity of broken roofing-tiles 
was found within the chamber. The largest of these measures 0.415 m. 
by 0.46 m., the length having been originally greater. With these 
tiles were found a small figurine of a cock, in terracotta, one or two 
common terracotta lamps, and some other insignificant objects. 

In the course of the work on the theatre, some thirty-five copper 
coins were found, most of them in exceedingly bad preservation. Of 
these, several are unmistakably Sikyonian. They were found chiefly 
in the 

A few remarks must be added with respect to the so-called izrévopos, 
assumed above to be a portion of the central drain of the orchestra 
extending transversely under the entire Graeco-Roman oxnvyn from 
Ato E® In the course of the work, I had one of the massive cover- 
stones of this cavity removed (at 6 in the plan), and found a deep 
channel, 0.65 m. wide, partly cut in the solid rock and partly built up. 
It was unobstructed for a considerable distance, so that a man could 
easily make his way in it about as far as the wall Z, where it was 
closed by the solid rock. Its depth was somewhat over a meter. 
There was a deposit of earth in the bottom which has been but in part 
removed. The depth of the cutting is certainly over 2m. Two 
fragments of poros columns, which lay in front of A (at 8 in the 
PLAN), were rolled away, and some earth removed from beneath them. 
Here, as was noted at the time, the iardvopos appeared clogged with 
earth, and the exact manner of its connection with the orchestra-drain 
did not appear. At vy (between A and B), some digging revealed 
a block of stone, shaped like a double step, and apparently having 
some connection with the dzrovepos. 

The exact extent and depth of this interesting cutting, and its use— 


whether it served as reservoir, drain, or fur some other purpose—have 


®[This has been designated, on the PLAN, as Roman, but it must belong to the 
same period as the conduit surrounding the orchestra.—A. C. M.] 
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not been definitely determined. Indeed, this must be left, for the pres- 
ent, among several other unexplained problems of the theatre, which we 
had intended to solve but were, to our regret, prevented from taking up. 


Mortimer LAmson EARLE, 
Member of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. 


lll. A SIKYONIAN STATUE. 
[Pirate VIIL] 


Of the mutilated marble statue found at Sikyon, as stated in the pre- 
ceding article,' some mention has already been made in archeological 
publications ;? but no exhaustive discussion has appeared of the quali- 
ties of the work and the interesting questions which it suggests.° 

The statue‘ represents a nude youth resting upon the left leg and with 
the back of the left hand upon the hip. A considerable portion of the 
bent left arm is missing. It was carved from a separate piece of marble, 
and was attached by metal pins, as is evident from the seven holes, with 
the trace of'an eighth, which appear in the vertically cut surface to which 
it was secured. About this arm a himation is draped, and it falls, from a 
point just below the shoulder, in straight folds, with a gradual increase 
of fullness as it descends. Doubtless it originally reached the base 
of the statue and served as a support. As such, it is well motived ; for 
the sharpness of the folds shows that the fabric is of comparatively light 
texture, as can be gathered also from the manner in which it is held, the 

' Supplementary Report of the Excavations (pp. 286-7). 

2? Seventh Annual Report Am. School, p. 46 (MERRIAM), with a cut from Seribner’s 
Magazine, 1888; Journ. Hell. Studies, 1888, p. 130 (HARRIson). 

>The plate which accompanies this article is made from an indifferent photograph 
by Panagopoulos of Athens, to which, with another similar one from a different point 
of view and a third photograph of the head, I have been limited in the preparation 
of this paper. The lack of a cast has necessarily left much to be desired. 

* The dimensions of the statue in its present condition are as follows: length of 
face, from roots of hair to end of chin, 0.16 m.; breadth of face, 0.11 m.; measure 
over face from ear to ear, 0.21 m.; height of forehead, 0.06 m.; length of nose, about 
0.055 m.; length of eye, 0.03 m.; of mouth, 0.035 m.; distance of nose from ear, 
0.08 m.; tip of lobe of ear below plane of outer angle of eye, 0.03 m.; measure 
around chin and crown of head, 0.67 m.; around head above curls, 0.56 m.; over 
breast from arm-pit to arm-pit, 0.34 m.; from throat to navel, 0.33 m.; from navel 
to pubes, 0.12 m.; between hips, 0.26 m.; around waist, 0.71 m.; from shoulder to 
shoulder, 0.35 m.; from back of neck to small of back, 0.40 m.; across back from 
arm-pit to arm-pit, 0.34 m. 
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hand upon the hip supporting easily the bulk of the weight without the 
appearance, between wrist and arm-pit, of a brooch or clasp to help 
hold it, such as we find elsewhere in a somewhat similar conception.® 
Thus, the garment was practically a support, artistically a graceful 
relief to the nude figure. The statue is still further mutilated by the 
loss of the right arm from a little below the shoulder, the greater por- 
tion of the right leg, and somewhat less of the left, with the contiguous 
drapery. The membrum virile, which was not, as very commonly,® 
carved separately and set in, is broken off; a considerable portion of 
the left side of the throat is missing, rendering restoration here neces- 
sary ; and the nose is somewhat mutilated, as well as the curls. The 
head was broken into three large pieces,’ which were still in contact. 
The greatest break comes just above the forehead, on the right side of 
the head, and may be distinguished in the photograph. The right arm 
was extended, as is shown by the direction of the remaining portion ; 
the motive of this will be considered later in connection with the iden- 
tification of the statue. The pupils of the eyes were not plastically 
indicated, but were painted red, and traces of the yellow coloring of 
the hair were plainly visible just after the unearthing of the head. 

The surface of the marble—the provenience of which Iam unable to 
state—is somewhat corroded ; but the fine Greek workmanship remains 
plainly evident ; and the finish was most careful in all parts of the 
statue except the hair, of which more below. 

The following questions naturally suggest themselves with reference 
to our statue: first, whether it represents a god or a man ; second, if the 
former, what god is represented ; third, what motives known to the 
history of Greek sculpture does the work embody ; fourth, to what age 
of Greek sculpture is it to be referred, to what school, and, perchance, 
to what artist. 

5 Cf. Hermes in Berlin ( Verzeichniss der ant. Skulpturen, No. 196); brooch on left 
shoulder, left hand extended, garment (chlamys) falling around and below left arm; 
Hermes on Ephesian columna caelata (FR.-Wowt., 1242-3, OverBECcK, Plastik) 11, 
p. 97); sequel to preceding motive, chlamys has slipped from shoulder bringing 
brooch in bend of left arm (left hand on hip). In connection with this last figure, 
it may be mentioned that, in attitude, it corresponds very closely with the figure of 
an athlete in an Attic relief of the fourth cent. B. c. figured in the Annali, 1862, tav. 
d’agg. M (text by MIcHAELIs, ib. pp. 208-16). 

° Cf. Berlin originals, Verzeichn., Nos. 258, 259 (Satyrs of “ Periboétos” type), 
Fr.-Wott., No. 1578 (Eros of Centocelle), ete. 

7™Two small fragments filling fractures in the curls were also found: now probably 
lost. 
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As regards the first question, there can scarcely be a doubt that we 
have before us the statue of a god. A consideration of the whole form 
and character of the work precludes the supposition that the artist was 
elaborating portraiture of any sort. There are no features of actual 
human personality ; on the contrary, the whole is pervaded with the 
spirit of ideality. Nor can it be considered an ideal athlete or ephebe 
portrait ; for neither is the muscular development such as to warrant 
this opinion, nor is the pose that of an athlete: one of the most char- 
acteristic features—though not adequately rendered in the photograph 
—is a plump fullness and a heavy sensuous droop about the region of 
the loins that show a far different character. The body is languid, 
and far more suggestive of soft, seductive ease than of the palma no- 
bilis: in fact, I can find no better expression of the whole spirit and 
character of the body than the admirable words in which Overbeck ® 
describes the Praxitelean satyr-type: Zu ringen und zu keimpfeu oder 
selbst zu einem eilenden Bote ngange wirde dieser Sat yrkor pe r nicht tau- 
gen, fiir ihn passt nur das freie Umbherstre ife n, ein Tanz mit den 
Nymphe ode r diese be hibige Ruhe die wir ror UNS hin und welche ihn 
von oben bis unten durchdringt und selbst fiir den Arm auf die Hiifte 
einen Stiitzpunkt suchen ldsst. Attention should also here be called 
to the fullness of the breasts and the distinctly feminine form of the 
shoulders, to which further reference will be made. It is not, however, 
to be assumed, from the implied comparison with the Praxitelean satyr, 
that we have before us a type intermediate between god and man. The 
expression of the features, though sensuous, is yet lofty and ideal. It is 
plain, then, that it is the statue of a god ; and let us attempt to answer 
the question, What god is represented ? 

The opinion that we have here a Dionysos was broached in the first 
instance by M. Kabbadias; indeed, he made his assumption before 
it had been demonstrated that head and torso were parts of the same 
statue. To this he appears to have been led by a certain likeness to 
the so-called Ariadne head.’ It seems proper to refer here to this des- 
ignation, inasmuch as it was made public at the time in the daily "E@n- 
pepis of Athens, and was followed in a brief report on the excavations 
at Sikyon, published inthe New York Evening Post in 1888. It is also 
accepted as probable by Miss Harrison," while Professor Merriam " left 


the question an open one by describing the statue simply as “a naked 


5 Plastik), 11, p. 42. *See Fr.-Woxr., No. 1490, for data in regard to this head. 
10 Journ. Hell. Stud., ut supra. " Seventh Ann. Report Am. School, ut supra. 
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male figure of pronounced feminine type.” Allowing this assumption 
to rest for the present, let us seek to gain firmer ground by a process of 
elimination. Considerable stress should be laid upon the feminine forms 
of our statue, particularly the breasts and the shoulders. Such shoul- 
ders appear in statues of Apollo, Dionysos, Eros, and (rarely) Hermes.” 
An identification with Hermes is to be excluded, inasmuch as there is 
not a hint of the swift messenger of the gods, nothing of the lightness 
and lithe ephebic or mellephebic vigor which characterizes the youthful 
Hermes type. Eros also must be stricken from the list ; for there is 
in our statue no trace of wines, which are required in an Eros,” to say 
nothing of the greater boyishness of most of the types of Eros. 

We have then to decide between Apollo and Dionysos—a task by 
no means easy. The statues of the youthful Apollo exhibit a boy of 


graceful and agile form, with an inherent capacity for action, as in the 


Sauroktonos. On the contrary, we find in our statue an inertia, a 


fleshiness about the hody, not marked enough to be in any Wise Gross, 


and yet plainly and skilfully suggested. We have this much, then, to 
urge in favor of the identification with Dionysos ; and we can find still 
further support for it. The statue was found in the theatre, which 


was consecrated to Dionysos, who had moreover at Sikyon a temple in 


wi’ 3 the Florence statue (Fr.-Wott., No. 1534). J am unable at present to give 
another instance. Even in this figure there is a plump firmness about the shoulders 
distinctly at variance with our statue. 

this question, see FuRTWANGLER (ap. RoscHeERr, art. Eros, p. 1350): Von Anfang 
an erscheint Eros als Knabe oder Mellephebe gebildet und mit Fliigeln ausgeriistet. Par- 
ticularly also the following: Ungefliiye lte Bildung des Eros ist nirgends als beabsichtigt, 
sondern nur aus Nachlissigke it erstanden und zwar namentlich in spdtrdmischer Zeit zu 
konstatieren, wo man die Fliigel bei bekannten Typen zuweilen auch an Statuen aus Be- 
quemlichkeit wegliess (l.¢., p. 1369). We have, of course, in the present instance noth- 
ing either nachlissig or spdtrdémisch ; as wingless, may be mentioned the St. Peters- 
burg torso ( F'R.-W., 217), a replica of the same original as the Sparta torso (I'R.-W., 
No. 218), which latter shows evident traces of wings. Cf. also the wingless group in 
Berlin ( Verz. 150) to which the designation Eros und Psyche (?) is given and favored, 


obwohl das iibrigens nicht gerade unerlissliche Abzeichen der Fliigel den Figuren fehlt. 
Cf. BAUMEISTER, Denkmiil., s. v., Apollon, p. 95 sqq.; especially p. 98, where we 
read: Die grosse Menge der sonst erhaltenen Apollonstatuen geben den Charakter wieder, 
welchen Praxiteles seinem Sauroktonos aufgepriigt hatte: eines Epheben von schlanker Bildung, 
Kraft und Zartheit der Glieder vereinigend, zwischen Hermes und Dionysos die Mitte hal- 
tend. Cf. the remark uf FURTWANGLER (ap. RoscHer, p. 467): Die Kérperformen 
[des Apoll] sind regelmiissig sehr jugendlich und weich, oft denen des Dionysos sich nihernd. 
I am well aware that it is frequently difficult to distinguish mutilated statues of Dio- 
nysos from those of Apollo, and the attempted restorations are frequently dubious : 
cf. Bruny, Beschreib. der Glyptothek, Nos. 97,103. Examples might be multiplied. 
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the immediate vicinity—era Oéatpor, in the words of Pausanias. 
This argument, while of some value as corroborative testimony, is 
worth but little per se, for we find a statue of Apollo in the great 
theatre of Dionysos at Athens.” 

But it may here be urged, in favor of the identification as Apollo, 
that the face of our statue has an expression too lofty and intellectual 
for the youthful Dionysos. This objection may be satisfactorily 
answered, if we consider on what it chiefly rests, namely, the high 
forehead. For the mouth, though not broad as in Satyr-faces, will be 
found full and sensuous, while the cheeks and chin sink so softly into 
the unusually full throat that the uncommon heaviness here strikes 
one immediately when the statue is viewed in profile. Furthermore, 
a high forehead is precisely what we find in Seilenoi and Satyrs ;'° and 
the apparent lowness of the brow in many statues of Dionysos is due 
to the arrangement of the hair or to the head-band across the upper 
part of the forehead, while the height of forehead is noticeable only 


in those statues of Apollo which exhibit some such arrangement of 


hair about the face as in our figure.” We have, also, a noteworthy 
instance of a sweet femininity and quite as much intellectuality in a 
head in the Berlin Museum," which was at first, like the Sikyonian, 
assumed to be that of a female, but has been unhesitatingly declared 
to be a Dionysos by an authority so competent as Furtwiingler. 

We have next to consider what Greek sculptural motives the statue 


embodies: (1) the general pose of the body and legs ; (2) the evident 


'8 Cf.on this subject ScHREIBER ( Mittheilungen Athen., 1X, p. 248), whose arguments 
against Waldstein’s athlete hypothesis seem convincing. He would make the familiar 
Athenian figure an original by Kallimachos the catarngirexvos. The statue, accord- 
ing to him, is that of Apollo Daphnephoros, the chair of whose priest we find in the 
theatre: ef. ut supra, 

16 Cf. the amocxoredwy (F'R.-W., No. 1429). The comparison of Sokrates with his 
high forehead to a Seilenos is well known. 

'T Of. the so-called Ariadne head (FR.-W., No. 1490). Many statues of Dionysos 
have low brows, but the same is true of heads of Apollo: ef. the Belvedere and Apol- 
lino, with the high forehead (fourth-century type), with Fr.-We1t., Nos. 222-4. 

'Verz.,, No. 118; FurtTwANGLER, Sammlung Sabouroff, Tafel xxiu1. Gefunden zu 
Athen beim Lykabettos. 0,24. Gesichtsliinge 0,12.—Pentelischer Marmor (F urt- 
WANGLER, /. ¢., Note 1 under text). The marked femininity of the face, the sweet- 
ness of expression and the high forehead are points of comparison with our statue 
which at once struck me. Wir haben hier, says Furtwiingler, einen ganz unversehrten, 
etwas unterlebensgrossen Dionysoskopf vor uns, der aus einem attischen Atelier der Zeit des 


Praziteles selbst stammt. 
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motive of the left arm ; (3) the probable motive of the lost right arm ; 
(4) the head and arrangement of hair. 

As regards the pose, we observe that the weight of the body rests 
on the left leg, and that there is a corresponding graceful sway in the 
hips and loins. As is admitted, on the testimony of Pliny” and the 
evidence of replicas of the Doryphoros and other statues, Polykleitos 
was the first to introduce into Greek sculpture the distinction which is 
well described by the German terms Standbein and Spielbein—the leg 
on which the weight of the body rests and that which is free to pose 
in any one of several graceful attitudes. Praxiteles added a graceful 
sweep and curve of the body, giving to it, as a whole, a sort of S-shape. 
This is admirably exemplified in the Olympian Hermes. The Prax- 
itelean type is at once evident in our Sikyonian statue, and that, too, 
not as a novelty but as part of the common stock of artistic tradition. 

Concerning the left arm there are several points to consider. The 
left hand supported on the hip is noted as a favorite motive with Prax- 
iteles, though it may have had an earlier origin. It is easily demon- 
strable that the resting of the left hand on the hip may be so motived 
as to express more than one artistic idea. Let us take, for example, a 
satyr-statue of the Periboétos type (e. g., Berlin originals Nos. 258, 
259; Overbeck, Plastik®, u, p. 41). Here we see the back of the 
left hand resting softly against the side, rather below the hip: this, 
together with the graceful and delicate pose of the whole figure, may 
fairly be considered as the fully developed Praxitelean motive. This 
is essentially the position of the hand in our Sikyonian statue, though 
here there is a fuller and firmer resting of the back of the hand against 
the side, which, in a draped statue of an elderly man, would give 
an air of dignified composure. If the motive were that in which 
the back of the hand is turned outward and the knuckles rest firmly 
against the side, there would be a greater sturdiness, a certain holding 
of force in reserve, particularly when accompanied by a firmer pose 
20 


of the whole body. The same may be said of the position of the 


19 FIN, xxxiv. 56; of. OVERBECK, Schriftquellen, No. 967. 

7° It is instructive to observe the effect of the supporting of the right hand upon 
the side (in the instance about to be cited, fingers outward in plain view, thumb be- 
hind) in the figure of Pelops from the east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olym- 
pia. Cf. Fr.-W., p. 125: Nicht ohne Absicht scheint fiir ihn der Kiinstler die selbstbe- 
wusste, fast trotzige Haltung gewahlt zu haben: den Kopf etwas zuriickgeworfen, die Hand 
in die Seite gestemmt, steht er seines Sieges bewusst da. A somewhat similar attitude in a 
nude Poseidon statuette is described (F'R.-W., No. 1763) as mehr energisch als stolz 
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hand with the fingers extended forward, the thumb behind, to us per- 
haps the most common and natural of these attitudes. 

[t is essential here to give in historical sequence a brief list of in- 
stances of the left hand supported against the side more or less in the 
manner of the Sikyonian statue. From the Parthenon we have the 
following : (1) Standing semi-draped male figure on w. frieze (Mi- 
chaelis, 9. 1. 1); in which the left hand rests rather below and somewhat 
behind hip: ef. Carrey’s drawing ap. Michaelis, (2) Standing male 
figure on E. frieze (Michaelis, 14. 111, 19), back of left hand on hip, 
staff under right arm, also draped. Together with these may be 
grouped a number of Attie reliefs in which the traces of Pheidian 
art areevident. I give the numbering of the casts ap. Friederichs- 
Wolters. (5) Standing figure of Asklepios (Fr.-W., No. 1070), the 
familiar draped type resting on staff with left hand concealed in gar- 
ment and supported on hip. Such figures have a close likeness to 
that cited above from the kr. frieze of the Parthenon.” As Overbeck 
(Plastik, 1, pp. 274, 279) has no hesitation in deriving the seated 
statues of Asklepios (cult-statues), whether through Alkamenes or Ko- 


lotes, from the Zeus of Pheidias; so we may claim the standing figures 


of Asklepios on the reliefs as Attic and Pheidian, in view particularly of 


the Parthenon figure alluded to above. Similar figures are Fr-Wolkt., 
Nos. 1085,1196. Itisnot al ways possible to determine whether the back 
of the hand rests on the hip or whether the doubled hand holding a por- 
tion of the robe rests the knuckles upon the hip. This latter posture in 
connection with a more erect position of body, necessitating the firmer 
holding of the robe, is expressive of sturdier dignity. This position 
of the hand we have clearly in the Berlin statue Verzeich., No. 71, and 
apparently in the fine statue of Sophokles in the Lateran (Fr.-Wolt., 
No. 1307). For left hand on hip, cf., also, Fr.-Wolt., Nos. 1085, 1147, 
1150, 1151, 1161, 1195, 1196, 1445. To these should be added, as 
Praxitelean, the Periboétos satyrs (ec. g., Berlin Verz., Nos. 258, 259); 
the Hermes of the co/umna caelata (Overbeck, Plastik,® ur, 97; Fr.- 
Wolt., No. 1242-3) ; an athlete in an Athenian relief previously cited 
(Annali, 1862, tav, MW). An archaistic Hermes on the “ Altar of the 
Twelve Gods” in the Louvre (Fr.-Wolt., No, 422) stands stiffly with 
left hand on hip. A standing figure of Ammon from Pergamon may 


21 Of. Fr.-Wout., pp. 327, 328, for some remarks on the connection between such 


reliefs from Parthenon and other sculptures. 
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be added—a draped figure with left hand on hip, reminding one 
strongly of Attie work. 

In the preceding list we have either Attic works or at least Attic 
types. Since it appears already in Pheidian art, it is plain that the 
motive in question in its more general aspect cannot be called Praxi- 
telean ; but there seems no just ground for refusing it this title, when 
it appears as developed in the more restricted type of the fourth cen- 
tury, and as applied to nude or nearly nude youthful male statues. 

As regards the right arm, it is evident from the remaining portion 
that it was at least somewhat extended ; and, in consonance with the 
rest of the figure, it may most readily be assumed that it was sup- 
ported upon an object of some height. If the figure is Dionysos, this 
object may with great probability have been the familiar thyrsus. An 
interesting comparison may here be made between our statue and a 
relief on one side of a white marble disk in Berlin ( Verz., No. 1042), 
found at Gabii, thus described: in flacherem Relief und fliichtiger 
ausgefihrt die stehende Figur de junge n Dionysos in Chiton [?] und 
Umeurf [ Himation ], aup einen Stab ( Thyrsos) gelehut ; auf Felsen 
neben thi brennt eine Flamme. Roimische Arbeit. The figure looks 
toward the spectator’s right and somewhat downward ; the left hand 
is supported on the hip, the hair seems to be gathered in a knot on the 
back of the neck, the right arm is bent sharply at the elbow and the 
hand, held high, grasps the thyrsus ; the weight of the body rests on 


the left leg, the right is bent in the same manner as the left leg of the 


Ephesian Hermes. The points in common with the Sikyonian statue 
are the following: (1) left hand on hip; (2) weight on left leg ; (3) 
right arm raised ; (4) garment (himation) over left arm—although in the 
disk figure it is draped over the left shoulder, and, leaving the left elbow 
bare, falls in front of the left arm as far as the knee, being then brought 
around behind the figure and looped from before over the bent right 
arm. It seems not improbable that the Roman disk figure goes back 
to a much earlier Greek original ; and one is reminded of the Diony- 
sos by Eutychides in the house of Asinius Pollio.” The comparison 
affords us, at all events, an interesting parallel ; and, aside from this, 
the thyrsus seems the most natural explanation for the position of the 
right arm in our statue. 

As regards the position of the head, I fancied I could detect, in 


OveERBECK, Plastik(®), 11, 135. 


» 
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the inclination toward the right with the gaze turned toward the left, 
something borrowed from the Alexander type, which is undoubtedly 
due to Lysippos.* But if there is just reason for this conjecture, the 
motive is here merely hinted at; it is already an artistic common- 
place of the post-Lysippian epoch. But we have particularly to notice 
the free handling of the hair, reminding in a measure of the heads of 
Alexander, in which we have, as in the Sikvonian statue, a simple 
arrangement of the locks, which are drawn down from the crown of 
the head and curl freely upward over the forehead and temples, falling 
somewhat lower on the neck behind.* This, so far as I am aware, we 
do not observe in the Praxitelean types and can hardly date earlier 
than Lysippos, to whom, indeed, it seems attributable. It is the germ 
of the treatment in later types, such as the Pergamene figures, where 
we see the hair, as in the Laocoén and the busts of Zeus, rising in a sort 
of halo about the head and face. The conception of this arrangement 
may, of course, be sought earlier. We have, in a diskobolos of Attic 
type” and in the Eubuleus of Praxiteles, ephebic figures in which the 
short hair is secured simply by a band or fillet, in strong contrast 
with the Attic krobylos® in vogue till the middle of the fifth century 
B. C., though scarcely appearing on the Parthenon.” In our statue, 
the hair behind and above the line of curls exhibits very rough and 
superficial workmanship, and was evidently not intended to be seen. 
We observe, also, the ereat fullness of this portion of the head, more 
noticeable in profile. Taking this in connection with the presence of 
a number of holes in the marble above the line of the curls, we may 
conclude that the head had some sort of decoration, which concealed 
the unfinished upper portion. We observe the same workmanship 
in other statues with a similar arrangement of hair about the face and 
with indubitable traces of wreaths.“ What more natural, then, than 


*3 On this subject, ef. BAuMrtIstER, Denkm., s. v., Alexandros, and particularly Emer- 
son in Am. Journ. AAreh., vol. 1, pp. 408-13; vol. 11, pp. 245-60. Cf. OVERBECK, 
Plastik, 11, p. 110 sqq., in regard to portraits of Alexander by Lysippos. 

* We see this, also, in the Monte Cavallo colossi, which exhibit traces of Lysip- 
pian influence. 

> Fr.-Woxt., No, 465; OverBeck, Plastik), 1, p. 276. 

*6 SCHREIBER, Mittheil. Inst. Athen., Vill, p. 246 f. 

"Cf. Mittheil. Inst. Athen., Vl, p. 262, a figure in der Gruppe der schinen Greise, der 
Thal yph en. 

* Cf. Fr.-Wout., No. 1283 (Asklepios ?) for arrangement of hair, for high forehead, 


and for a certain community of expression (¢.g., similarity of mouth) with our statue, 
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to suppose, about the head of our statue, an ivy-wreath of bronze, with 
broad, full leaves ? 

The height of the forehead, as already shown, though not necessa- 
rily conflicting, yet seems unusual in a Dionysos. Furtwiingler, in his 
excellent notice of the Berlin head, already referred to,” says that it 
can be none other than that of Dionysos on account of the fillet in the 
hair which touches the middle of the forehead and there conceals the 
roots of the hair—a characteristic of Dionysos. Die gewohnliche Binde, 
he continues, wurde bekanntlich viel weiter hinten im Haare getragen. 
In dilterer Zeit tragt Dionysos ganz regelmdssig den Epheukranz um das 
Haupt und dieser scheint auch unserem Kopfe nicht gefehlt zu haben ; 
eine schrdge Reihe kleiner Locher hinter dem Vorderhaar (darin z. Th. 
noch Reste eiserner Stifte) ue ugen davon, dass ein solcher aus Metall- 
blittern angesetzt war. Here we have something parallel to our statue. 
From the end of the fifth century there appears in figures of Dionysos, 
besides the wreath or instead of it, a broad fillet, like that previously 
described, above the middle of the forehead. This arrangement, derived 
from the symposial habits of the time and explained by Diodorus 
Siculus (1v. 4.4), was adopted as a peculiar attribute of Dionysos, and 
from it he derived the epithet petpndopos. This fillet, originally 
separate from the wreath, as we see it in the Berlin head, was later 
for the most part adorned with ivy-leaves and ivy-berries, and came 
to form an integral part of the wreath (mit dem Kranze zu einem 
Ganzen verbunden). Such an arrangement is common in terracottas 
of Asia Minor and marbles of the Roman period. Can we now 
assume any such arrangement in the case of our statue? That the 
fillet was not indicated in the marble is at once evident ; and without a 
cast it is impossible to state whether it might have been formed in 
metal and connected with the wreath. It is worthy of note, and plain 
in the photograph, that the hair immediately over the forehead is, near 
its roots, in noticeably lower relief than the waving locks which rise 
above it, and that, in the depressions of the curls af either side, a metal 
fillet might have rested with the wreath. This point, however, can- 
not at present be fully settled. 

Before leaving this subject, I must again call attention to the paper 
of Furtwiingler which has been previously quoted. He has summed 
though No. 1283 is bearded. It may be added that the fullness of the back of the 


head is far more Praxitelean than Lysippian. 
2” Sammlung Sabouroff, text to Taf. xx111. 
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up and characterized the features of the Berlin head in words which 
apply in great part to our statue, as well, although the eye is here not 
so deeply set. The breadth of the root of the nose is certainly notice- 
able ; and we have also the same peculiar fullness of the chin and 
throat, which in our statue is even more marked than in the Berlin head. 
The epoch and school to which our statue belongs will now be con- 
sidered. As we have seen, it has in it no elements earlier than Prax- 
iteles, while the treatment of the hair and perhaps the position of the 
head are rather Lysippian. We must, indeed, admit that a distinct- 
ively Sikvonian element in the work cannot be proved to any marked 
extent, and it is certainly not in any way strongly Lysippian. It par- 
takes rather of the character of a generalized post-Alexandrine or 
Hellenistic art. At the same time, we see in it no trace of the over- 
wroucht pathos of the Pergamene and Rhodian schools, or of the 
archaistic tendencies of Pasiteles. These considerations will weigh in 
approximating the date of the work, particularly if we bear in mind 
that all its characteristics appear as fixed artistic elements and in no 
wise as inventions. That the work is Sikyonian is unquestionable. 
The later history of Sikyonian sculpture is known to us through 
scattered references, especially in Pliny. Inscriptions also have of late 
come most serviceably to our aid. According to Pliny, Greek sculp- 
ture fell into decay after the time of Lysippos and his immediate suc- 
cessors, to revive again in Ol. cLv1. As has already been said, we have 


in our statue nothing of this ars renata, as it is known to us in the 


later schools. It must then be attributed to one of the successors of 


Lysippos ; and, as we can trace no strong Lysippian elements in it, to 
some artist not under the immediate sway of the master—to one who 
displayed a spirit rather pan-Hellenic than Sikyonian. 

So far as we can estimate on the data of Pliny, the activity of the 
artists named as followers of Lysippos must have continued into the 
latter portion of the third century B. c. Our knowledge on this sub- 
ject may be resumed as follows—The pupils of Lysippos, who accord- 
ing to Pliny flourished Ol. cx11,” were Daippos, Boedas, Euthykrates 
son of Lysippos, Phanis, Eutychides, Chares of Lindos ;*'.of whom Eu- 
tychides and Daippos, on the same authority, flourished Ol. cxx1, 
i. ¢., about a generation later than their master. Euthykrates had a 


disciple Teisikrates,* while Xenokrates is mentioned as disciple of 


® HN, xxxiv. 51; OverBeck, Schriftquellen, No. 1443. 
Of. OVERBECK, Schriftquellen, No. 1516. FIN, I. ¢. FIN, xxxiv. 67. 
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either Euthykrates or Teisikrates.** From Pausanias, we learn that 
Eutychides had a disciple Kantharos, a Sikyonian.* Furthermore, 
the inscriptions collected by Liéwy (Jnschr. gr. Bildhauer) show that 
the Sikyonian Thoinias son of Teisikrates was the son and disciple of 
Teisikrates son of Thoinias. The name of this Thoinias son of Teisi- 
krates, moreover, occurs in the Sikyonian inscription No. 2, published 
above, and assigned to the second half of the third century B. c. 

Starting from Lysippos,” we may draw up the following artistic 
genealogy : 


| | 
Daippos Boedas Euthykrates Phanis Eutychides Chares 
fil. Ol. cxx1 son of Lysippos fl. Ol. cxx1 of Lindos 
| 


| 
Kantharos 
Xenokrates Teisikrates of Sikyon 
son of Thoinias 
fl. Ol. cxv—cxxIv ? 


Thoinias 
son of Teisikrates 
in inser. at Sikyon 

circa 240 B. Cc. 

From the date assigned to the above-mentioned Sikyonian inscrip- 
tion, we may conclude that Teisikrates son of Thoinias flourished about 
Ol. cxxvui-1x, and that Thoinias his son continued his activity to 
about Ol. cxxxvi. But, according to Pliny (HN, xxxtv. 52), between 
the time of Eutychides and Ol. cLv1 cessavit ars ; so that Thoinias 
may be reckoned among the last of Lysippos’ successors. 

Hence, we may say so much :—First; we have a statue of the 
youthful Dionysos, of good workmanship, a product of Sikyonian 
art: second; we may assign this work, on grounds of Greek art- 
history, presumably, to the third century B. c. and to one of the more 
distant followers of Lysippos: third ; we know that Thoinias son of 
Teisikrates was active at Sikyon and elsewhere in the Greek world 
in the middle and latter half of the third century B. c.: fourth ; we 
have in our work a certain pan-Hellenistic spirit, such as we may 
apprehend could have been exhibited by Thoinias. 

Berlin, Lamson EARLE, 
August 6, 1889. Member of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. 
FIN, xxxtv. 83. Paus., vi. 3. 6. 
36 Who was abrodidaxros, according to PLiny, HN, xxxiv. 61. 
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Vil. INSCRIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 
No. 8. 


Stele with inscriptions on both sides; one (No. 8), of 24 lines, com- 
prising six transfer accounts, the other (No. 9), a decree of which por- 
tions of 49 lines remain. Length of stone 0.93 m.; greatest width 
0.38 m. Found under the front wall of church. One edge is broken 
off clean, the other is complete on the side of the transfer account, but 
broken off obliquely on the other. 


No. 1. PXONFAPEAQKER 
YP!I!OAIORY2OXX 
XHP FEC 
XXIIHHHHAAAFFFIIII 
No. 2. P APEAQKEKE@AAAIONAPTYPIO 
FHIKAPIOKE@AAAIONXXH:: 
TIIIHII 
IKAPIOAPFYPIOKE®AAIONXXH 
FYPIOTTTTXHAAF FF 
No. 4. AEMAPXONPFAPEAOKER 
70 
IN: TTTTXXHHPAAAPFEFFE I 
No. 5. EMAPXONPAPEAOKERN 
IN: TTTTXXPHPAAAFFF 
KAPAYPIOKE®@A ON 
/// 
No. 6. AHMAPXONPAPEAOK P 
O:KE@AVAILONTTTTXX 
YPIO:KE@AVAILONXXX 
> 10: APAYPIO: KE@AL Al 


No. 


~ 


X 
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No. 1. 6 Seiva 8] nuapyav trapédmxev 
|] apyupiov Avovicov XX[XX]HH 
“Ixapijov XXHP FEC [ociou apyv- 
plov TTTT]XXIRHHHHAAAFFFIIII . [6 Setva 
No. 2. Snuapxav] twapédwxe xepddravey apyupiov [Avo- 
vicov XXXX]IRH cepddravov XXHH(?)[* 
apyvpiov] TTTTHH[. . . o deiva 
No. 3. Snuapy av wrapédwxe apyupiou [ Avo- 
vicov XXXX +] apyupiou d|Xavov XXH 
* oaiov ap}yupiov TTTTXHAAFFF. 
No. 4. Seiva Snuapyav trapédoxev 
apyupiou Ke Tod Avovicov 
XXXX ... .JAPEIIN + dpyupiou 
kepdrat lov TTTTXXHHPAAAT EFFI. 


No. 5. Seiva |nuapxyav trapédwxev 
apyupiou] Tod Avovicou 
han JAAP FIIIL + dpyupiou 


keparat jov TTTTXXIRHPAAAFFFE 
mapédw ? |x’ apyupiou xepa[ 


No. 6. Seiva dnuapxyav 
upiov oai jov TTT TXX 
Avovicou apy |upiov XXXX 
. . . Ixa]piouv apyupiov XX. 


Comment.—Height of letters: in No. 1, 0.014 m.; in Nos. 2 and 3, 
0.010; in Nos. 4 and 5, 0.017; in No. 6, 0.016. The inscription is 
not crovyndov, and even in the same line the letters vary considerably 
in size. The various accounts are not of the same date. The oldest 
are Nos. 4 and 5, which belong to the period 460-447, as is determined 
by the three-barred sigma, the form of the slanting nv, and other indi- 
cations, such as the form of the phi with somewhat flattened circle and 
crossbar passing beyond but slightly, and a strong tendency to slant- 
ing in the crossbar of alpha. Next in point of time was inscribed 
No. 6, in which there is an example of the Ionic use of H. But 
sporadic instances of this occur in Attic inscriptions earlier even than 
445 B. c., so that we need not ascribe No. 6 to a very much later date 
than Nos. 4 and 5, especially as the forms of the letters differ but 
slightly. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were cut, as seems to me probable, at the 
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same time. The forms of the letters are the same in all, and the differ- 
ent accounts are not so distinctly separated one from another as would 
probably be the case if they had been cut at different times. Thus, in 
Nos. 2 and 3 there is not space enough for the demarch’s name to 
appear before Syuapxorv on the same line, and it must be supplied in 
the previous line immediately following the conclusion of the preceding 


account. In these three accounts the lonic element in the form of 


the letters strongly predominates. The gamma and lambda are Lonic, 
and the omega always appears in its proper place except in the first 
word. If this inscription were from Athens, we should unhesitatingly 
place the three accounts in the years immediately succeeding the archon- 
ship of Eukleides, but there is no certainty that the change of alpha- 
bet for public records was effected in the rural districts at precisely 
the same time as in the city. The very end of the fifth century is the 
most probable date that can be given. 

In the last line of No. 5, the K is, I think, certain, and involves 
an instance of a harsh elision, very rare in prose inscriptions.’ The 
word zrapéd@xe™ seems the most reasonable restoration in this place 
and is favored by the ending of the first line of No. 6, where a similar 
elision seems to occur, although the P is not certain. 

In the earliest accounts, Nos. 4 and 5, only two classes of funds 
are expressly mentioned, that devoted to the cult of Dionysos, and 
the 6c.ov apyuptov, where écvor has the not unusual sense of “ secular’ 
as opposed to “sacred.”* The last line of No. 5 must be a general 
recapitulation of the funds. In No. 6 a new fund is introduced— 
"Ixdpvov apyvpiov, “ Ikarian money,” and has its place beside the 
Dionysiae and secular funds in Nos. 1, 2, and 3, as well. Possibly, 
“ Tkarian money” was a fund set aside for the worship of the epony- 
mous hero of the deme; but, however this may be, the expression 
must be connected with the phrase which occurs in two of the other 
inscriptions, and it shows that there existed a body of “ Ikarians” 
in a restricted sense distinguished from the Ikarians as a body com- 
prising the members of the deme as a whole. The explanation main- 
tained in the one case must hold good in the other. For further 

' Cf. MEISTERHANS, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften®), 3 23. 

| xapyuplov kepd[ Aa: Jor! [’Ixapiov...? My squeeze shows some traces of 
letters at the beginning of line 20.—A. C. M.] 
*Cf. Dem. vs. Timokrat., 29: iepav xpnudrwv trois Thy 
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discussion of the question, see below. The amount of the dcvov apyvptov 
(26,683 drachmas in No. 5) shows that the deme of Ikaria was far 
from poor. It is interesting to compare its religious funds with those 
of the neighboring deme of Plotheia, as we find them given in an in- 
scription (CLA, 1, 570). 


No. 9. 


TONAXOPEA 

5 ANTIAOZINA 
OAEMAPXOE 
NAIANTIAO® 
AAOIAOZKATAL EAERTON 

10. OZKAITOXOPEAOEX20MO 
OZINAEKAEMEPONEM 
AETOAAAVMATOSHAPLP 
NTOAEMAPXOKAITORN 


L 
| 
KA | 
ONH 
ENA 
Oz! 
INE 


15. ITOXOPOISMEF OHE 

On. TOISFPOTOXOP 
PEIAANENIAYTONH 


rOrEMPENEAMMEA 
20. NEAPTO”  INENFER 
EKANAPAZIiHEK 
KAQOEKA2TONTO 
NYZOFPATTENAE 
25. OPTENTOXOPEAO 
EAFTOTINEN 
NEOPTERO 
ENHEBAO™ 
EMEPANA 
NTOIFYO 
EAPOTIN 
OPEAORN 
T 


NAIAERN 
TPAAOIA 


XUM 


HE = TEs 
TONAEMOTORN TONIKA 
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35. EZTONXOPC 
FOTINETO 
TTETOHOZL 
AESZMEAEDV 
MENOZSXPE 
40. PAXMAZKA 
AIPPATTE 
TO XO 
NEVAXEH 
OMMEAIA 
45. E= TOA 
TTA2TO 
NTEVEO 
ZAIES 
ErT 


Mevéot[paros eizre . 
widav axyopnyitev av [ 
5. xopnyeiv:| avtidoow elvac Tov avTod év- 
avtiov Snudpyov eixoor nuepov [ 
el |vac avridocw, Tov 
]xopnyod arodpaivew tpia[i pdptvar 
tp laywidods Kataréyew Tov [ 
10. Jos xai Tod yopnyod capévov 
Joow d€éxa eu [ 
]8é tod ayddpatos 
évavtio |v Tov Snuapxov 
Jac adroia(c?) 
15. mp |wroxopots jo 
]... eyova trévte Kail 
lov . Tots mpwroxop| ots 
|revdav éviavtov ‘[ 
|payawdois Tod yo[p 
d]éx’ avdpda [ 
Exacrov rol v évavtov 


Avolvicouv mparrew Sel 
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25. Tod 
Jovos 

Jou thy eoprny Of cod 

wos thy nv 
]rrevy jpépar af 

30. ](e?)po & rau TvO[ 
(x ?)pov atrotin[ 
tov yopnyor[ 
é|cxova ideir[ 

tpayard| ov 
35. Jets Tov 
a |rotivéro [ 

mpa|trérw jpapxos 
Jyns pi 8 AL 
]uevos xpn[ 

40. 

jai mpatre| Tw 

|v ‘[ 
Jou 
45. Jeo 
]tras 
Joa 


Jev 


Comment.—The letters of the first line are larger than those of the 
second, and those of the second line are larger than those of the body 
of the inscription. Height of letters in first line, 0.013 m.; in second 
line, 0.011 m.; in the remaining lines, 0.009m. The arrangement is 
orovyndor, except in the first two lines. The surface is broken off on 
the left, but the extent of the stone is known, and, calculating from 
this, I estimate that there are seven letters missing in line 5, and from 
this we can easily determine the number to be supplied in other lines. 
The right of the inscription is entirely gone, but, judging the width of 
the stone from the restorations made in the inscription on the other side, 
I conclude that the number of letters to be supplied is about twelve. 

The form of the letters is that common in the last stage of develop- 
ment of the Attic alphabet, a period which in Athens falls between 
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447 B. c. and the archonship of Eukleides, when the [onic alphabet 
was officially introduced. The lower bar of the sigma is often nearly 
horizontal, but this is an individual peculiarity of the stone-cutter. 
There is not a single instance of encroachment of the Ionic alphabet 
such as we meet with in No. 8, though there are four cases of omission 
of the rough breathing, namely, in lines 6, 11, 27, 29. But such 
omissions are very common in this period ;* and the two words in 
which the breathing is omitted in this inscription, juépa and éoprn, 
are especially liable to this. In line 14, we have an almost certain 
instance of a dative in —over, which may serve to date the inscription 
more accurately within the period above suggested. Even in the 
earliest inscriptions there is a fluctuation in the use of —ovoe and —ors, 
and they continue to be used with about equal frequency until 444 
B. C., after which date there are only two occurrences of —ovet, one in 
an Athenian decree of 434, and the other in a decree of the Plotheian 
deme inscribed in the Ionic alphabet, a remarkable instance of rural 
conservatism.’ All points considered, | am disposed to place the date 
of our inscription between 447 and the beginning of the Peloponne- 
sian war. A few orthographical questions remain to be noted before 
we consider the subject matter of the inscription.’ In 1. 4, are we to 
regard the nu of évtiva as omitted owing to a blunder of the stone- 
cutter? This is not the kind of mistake most frequently made ; 


> Cf. Roperts, An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, p. 105. 

* Particularly, quépa, which in pre-Eukleidean inscriptions is more often written 
without the aspirate than with it. In looking hastily through CLA, 1 and tv, I 
have found 16 cases of the word without the rough breathing, against 9 cases with it 
and 6 cases in which a preceding surd mute is made aspirate, as «a0 jucpay. Cf. 
KATHMEPAN ona fourth-century inscription found at the Peiraieus and published 
in Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1887, p. 131. These facts show that the rough breathing was 
very weak in this word, a circumstance which should not be overlooked by those who 
discuss its etymology. 

[Since writing this, I note that BAuNAcK (Studien aus dem Gebiete des griech. und 
der arischen Sprachen, t 2, p. 240) cites, from the dialects, examples of this word with- 
out aspirate, and explains the processes by which this and other words may have 
acquired a secondary aspirate. ] 

° Cf. MEISTERHANS(?), 247, b; Cauer, De dialecto Attica, p. 410. 

®[ The following is suggested as an alternative for lines 3-6, the first letter of line 
4 not being certain: 

Kara éros] trav Kal trav Toy A- 
v avridoow elva: trav xp[nudrwr, ro- 


vit, Snudpxov juepav.—A. C. M.] 
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moreover, this document seems to be very carefully inscribed. I am 
loath, therefore, to consider it a blunder, and prefer to take érwa as a 
genuine form of the Attic vernacular. In the genitive and dative, the 
short forms érov and 6r@ alone occur in Attic inscriptions. May not 
the popular speech have in like manner preferred an accusative form 
with the first element indeclinable, though for the second element 
there is no short form, as Homeric érwa? The solitary instance of 
é6vriva is certainly not an insuperable obstacle to this opinion.’ In 
the matter of elision, there is here the same inconsistency that charae- 
terizes Athenian inscriptions generally.® 

The subject of our inscription seems to be a decree relating to the 
choregia, with special reference to antidosis, In the text of the trans- 
literation, I have given scarcely any restorations, because, even in 
places where I have found some that are plausible, they are too un- 
certain to be of value. The bare fact that there are only three lines 
in the inscription in which the number of letters extant is equal to the 
number to be supplied would not in itself necessarily be discouraging, 
if the subject were one upon which our information were more com- 
plete. But this decree is considerably older than our earliest literary 
sources on antidosis, which are found in the Attic orators of the fourth 
century, Demosthenes, Isokrates and Lysias ; and this is, moreover, 
a rural decree. Even with all the literary evidence, including the 
detailed account given in the Phaenippea, by Demosthenes, no one 
has yet been able to advance an entirely satisfactory explanation of 
the working of the system of antidosis ; and one has only to read the 
various contributions to the subject by German scholars,’ especially 
the rather warm discussion between Friinkel and Thalheim in /7ermes, 
to appreciate what radically different views may be taken. 

If this inscription were complete, it would undoubtedly shed a 
flood of light upon the question, and enable us to arrive at its true 
explanation. But even the fragments preserved are of no little im- 
portance, and they settle conclusively at least one matter of dispute. 

Of. MEIsTERHANS(?), 259, d; G. Meyer, Griechische Grammatik, p. 401. 

Cy. MEISTERHANS ©), 2 23. 

30cKH, Staatshaushaltung der Athener), 1, p. 673 ff.; DitTreENBERGER, Ueber 
den Vermigentausch und die Trierarchie des Demosthenes ; BLAScHKE, De antidosi apud 
Athenienses ; THALHEIM, N. Jahrbuch f. Philol., cxv, p. 613 ff.; FRANKEL, Hermes, 
xvii, p. 442 ff.; THaLHetm, Hermes, x1x, p. 80 ff.; De antidosi; Mrrer 
and ScHéMANN, Der attischer Process@), p. 737 ff. Friinkel has the last word on the 
subject in his edition of Béckh’s Sth. d. Athener, Note 883. 
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We have first to ask whether we have to deal with an original decree 
inaugurating the system or with a copy of an earlier regulation. De- 
mosthenes’ states that antidosis was established by Solon. Frinkel" 
thinks that this statement is to be credited only to the tendency of the 
Attic orators to ascribe all ancient public regulations to Solon ; but 
most scholars accept Demosthenes as a trustworthy witness. In any 
case, there can be no doubt that antidosis was regulated at Athens at 
a much earlier time than the date of our inscription ; there is, how- 


ever, nothing to prevent us from supposing that the system may at 


this time first have been introduced from Athens into the deme of 


Ikaria, and that the purpose of our decree was to furnish the neces- 
sary regulations for its adaptation to the choregiec system in force in 
the demes. 

The first line of the inscription is evidently the heading, and sym- 
metry would seem to require something to be supplied on the right 
side (ris yopnyias?). The heading or7rA... is, I think, unique ; 
but we may compare a passage of Demosthenes where he uses oA» 
in the sense of Wydiocpva.” Line 2 gives the name of the mover, 
while the decree proper begins in 1. 3, where we have the phrase tév 
Snpotav Kai Tov “IKal[ prov,” with which we must compare the similar 
phrase ‘Ixaprets . . . 0 which occurs in a deme- 
decree already published. In both cases, “ Ikarians” is used in the 
introduction in a general sense and v 
"lxapcedor), while it is afterward used in a special sense, as of a body 
distinct from the demesmen. Of the same nature is the ’Ixapiou 
apyupiov of Inser. No. 8.3. 1 know of no better explanation than 
that suggested by Professor Merriam, and given in the article on the 
deme-decree ; namely, that the “ Ikarians ” in the restricted sense are 
members of a gens claiming descent from the eponymous hero of the 
deme. While it is true that most names of this class are of the 
patronymic form in —dns, such as Edporridar, Boutidar, ete., 
we have also in inseriptions” Kypuxes and Larapivior. 

 Phaenippea, 31. Hermes, xvitt, p. 444, Note 1. 

2 Vs. Leptin., 2159: nal rijs Anuopdytou orhAns ev KTA, 

'ST supply —pi@v, not —pséwv, since in fifth-century inscriptions the contracted form 
is the rule, and even in one of our later inscriptions we have "icapiar. 


14 Amer. Journal of Archeology, IV, pp. 121-3. 
> 


'9 Cf. rot yévous rod Knptxwy, Dirr., Syll., 385; "A@hvaiov, VI, p. 274, eis yévos 


Td) Sadauivior. 
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The most important and interesting parallel is to be found in the 
phratry-decree, the continuation of which on the back of the stone has 
only recently been discovered."* In this inscription we have mention 
of the “ House of the Dekeleians,” tov AexeXevav cixor, 6 iepeds Tod 
AexeXevayv oixou, ete., which is understood by Kohler to mean a gens. 
But in the portion recently discovered we find the phrase é7rov ay 
Aexereveis év adore, with which Lolling compares the 
passage in Lysias (xxi. 3) where the speaker tells of going to the 
barber-shop near the Hermai, “ where the Dekeleians resort ” (va oi 
Aexereis trpoado:taow), and asking all the Dekeleians whom he 
found there “ whether they knew of a certain Pankleon, a demesman 
of Dekeleia.” In this passage, AexeXevets obviously is used of the 
members of the deme of Dekeleia, and must have the same force in 
the corresponding phrase in the inscription: so that, in the same de- 
cree, we find “ Dekeleians” used in the general sense of members of 
the deme of Dekeleia and in the more restricted sense of members of 
a gens of the same name tracing their ancestry back to the hero 
Dekelos.” This gens of the Dekeleians, as Kohler remarks, seems to 
have held some especially important position among the other gentes 
of the same phratry. In the same way, our Ikarians, owing, no 
doubt, to their reputed descent from the eponymous deme-hero, occu- 
pied a preéminent position, so that it was a traditional custom that in 
deme-decrees they should be mentioned as a distinct body. We know 
very little about the precise relations of a gens to a phratry or to a 
deme, but the gens was more a religious than a political body. So the 
“ Tkarian money ” was probably a religious fund belonging to the gens. 
Perhaps there existed a cult of the eponymous hero Ikarios, in which 
case we have a double explanation for the use of the word. 

In 1. 4 we have a form of the adjective ayopyynros, the only occur- 
rences of which in literature are in Aristotle, where it has the mean- 
ing of “ without supplies,” based on the late use of the word yopnyia. 
At this period, however, when yopyyia had its regular technical sense, 
it can only mean “ without a choregos” or “not having served as chore- 
gos,” according to the context. This line must be some regulation con- 
cerning the appointment of the choregos. 

16 OTA, 1, 841b; AcArtiov ’Apxaodrdoyixdy, 1888, p. 161 ff.; AJA, v, p. 137. 

‘7 [Since this was written, TépFFEeR’s Attische Genealogie has appeared, in which 
the same view of the Dekeleians is advanced (p. 289) and supported by the citation 
of Herop., 1x. 73: Swoddvns .. . AcxeAewy Kore epyacouevwr 


epyov xphomor, x, A—A. C. M.] 
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In 1. 5, antidosis is first introduced, and one of the most important 
points in the whole inscription is furnished by the last two letters. 
or these letters can belong only to ypnuatwr; and we thus have the 
only-known instance of either aytidects or avtid(d@pet, when used in 
the technical sense, governing a word meaning property. In the Attic 
orators it is always an exchange of the /iturgy, not of property which 
is spoken of. Dittenberger, Blaschke, and Friinkel believe that no 
exchange of property was ever involved in the system, and give inter- 
pretations of the word in accordance with their theory. Dittenberger 
maintains that avtideccs is used of the temporary confiscation which 
each party makes upon the property of his opponent. Blaschke, sup- 
ported by Frinkel, claims that the word refers to Zuschiebung und 
Luriicksehie bung of the liturgy by the two parties." There are pas- 
sages in literature which seem to point clearly to an actual exchange 
of property ; but it is the object of Frinkel’s paper, referred to above, 


to discredit the evidence of these passages. In an inscription like the 


one under consideration, however, which furnishes the regulations of 


the system, there can be no talk of jests, or private proposals for set- 
tlement.” On the contrary, the phrase is absolute proof that the ori- 
ginal use of the word was that usually attributed to it, namely, an 
actual exchange of property ; however much its use in the fourth cen- 
tury may vary from this. In the Orators it is either employed in 
several distinct senses, or else there is a common meaning which has 
escaped the scholars who have considered it. For example, how are 
we to explain the phrase in the Phaenippea (§ 10) wera tas avTiBdooes, 
when no exchange of property had taken place ? 

In 1. 8, arodaivery is the word used by Demosthenes for the giving 
in of an inventory of property by each of the two parties.” 

In 1. 12, rod ayadXparos must refer to some well-known temple 
statue, perhaps the Au/thild of Apollo, as Tv@iex is a possible resto- 
ration in the preceding line, and in 1. 30 the Pythion is plainly men- 
tioned. The oath was to be taken with the hand on the sacred statue. 

In lines 15 and 17, the form rpwroydpors occurs. Athenaios™ 


mentions two plays having the title of TpwToxKopos. The lexicons 


8 Cf. DirTENBERGER, Ueber den Vermiqentausch, ete., p. 3 ff.; BLASCHKE, De antidosi 
apud Athenienses, p. 8 ff.; FRANKEL, Hermes, xvii, p. 464, from whom the phrase 


Zuschiebung und Zuriickschiebung is taken, as being a more compact translation of 


Blaschke’s Latin than is possible in English. '? FRANKEL, /. ¢., pp. 446-8. 
*” Of., for example, 29 of the Phaenippea. 21 yz, 240; vit, 287. 
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translate this as “the first chorus,” but there is nothing in the passages 
to indicate that it had not rather a possessive compound meaning, 
“ having his first chorus.” The play would then be about some one 
who was choregos for the first time. This is certainly the more likely 
sense of the word in our inscription. In 1. 16 we must suppose some 
blunder of the stone-cutter, notwithstanding the usual care with which 
the inscription is cut. 


No. 10. 


Marble stele with akroterion, found north of the church. Total 
height, 0.375 m.; width, 0.30 m. The lower portion of the slab is 
gone, and of the part remaining the left-hand side of the surface is 
split off obliquely. 


1 TON AHMAP X Tov Sypapx- 
ErTIMEAEITA 


AIZAIKAISE tov Ikaptéwr év Tlais Sixars e- 
KOINAISKAI 5 byvepovas, év tais| Kowvais Kal 
TFATQNAHMOT ]ra Snpor- 


A ttt Ov 


Comment.—Height of letters, 0.008 ; arrangement, etoryndov. The 
date is probably the latter part of the fourth century. Estimating the 
portion of the stone which is gone and the average space taken by each 
letter, and allowing the same margin at the beginning of the line as 
at the end, I caleulate that thirteen letters are missing in the first line 
and fifteen in the others. The restoration of the first three lines is 
obvious enough, except that in 1. 3 it is questionable whether to give 
only five letters to the demarch’s name and insert caX@s between the 
6te and émripeXeirar, or to supply a name of ten letters as I have 
preferred to do, in the belief that it is necessary to insert an adverb 
below. But of the remaining lines just enough is left to show that 
the decree has to do with certain functions of the demarch connected 
with lawsuits—a circumstance which adds to our disappointment that 
it is not intact. In 1. 4 we must supply a genitive as object of the 
verb émipeXeirar. A personal object of this verb is not unknown in 


inscriptions, and so tov “Ixaptéwv, which gives the right number of 
p 


4 


- [ emimeAcirals Saws by Sixas Kal dixalws rats] Kowais, 
[eorw ayabds rept] Snuot[ av mpaymara.....? A.C. M. | 
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letters, is a possible restoration. One naturally connects the xowais 
of 1. 5 with the dixacs of the preceding line, and thinks of a distinction 
between the law cases tried in the city, in which the demarch would 
be the representative of the deme as a whole (therefore called xowvais), 
and the more unimportant cases within the deme, in which the demarch 
administered the oath and put the vote, without, however, having any 
power of decision. The deme-assemblies sometimes acted as arbitra- 
tors in a suit, and then the demarch held a position not unlike that of 
the chairman or moderator of an American town-meeting.” The E 
at the end of |. 4 cannot be the beginning of an adjective to contrast 
with xowvais, as it would have the predicate position, for which there 
This E must therefore belong to an adverb modi- 


would be no reason. 
The contrasting adjective to coats would then 


fying 
come at the beginning of 1. 6. 


No. 11. 
Base for a votive offering, with a socket cut in the upper surface. 
Length, 0.55 m.; width, 0.50 m.; height,0.17m. Height of letters, 
0.018 m. Seen by Milchhdéfer in the church, built into the wall sepa- 


rating the narthex from the nave. 


KH?IZIOSTIMAP/ Kndicvos you 
IKAPIEYS 
EYEAMENOSANEOHKEN avéOnxev 
TQIAIONY2Q1 tar Avovicat. 


Comment.—Published by Milchhéfer in the Berlin. philologische 
Wochenschrift for June, 1887, and Mitth. Inst. Athen., 1887, p. 311. 


No. 12. 


Marble stele with a square hole in the top for holding a small figure 
or statue. Height, 1.07 m.; width, 0.43 m.; thickness, 0.33 m. The 
socket in the top is 0.185 m, square and 0.15m. deep. Upon the front 
side is represented in reliefa beautiful crown of ivy. The right-hand 
upper corner of the top is broken, and a trifle is also broken away 


from the left-hand upper corner. 


PIMEAHTAITHSEF Tis ép[ yacia- 
ZSTOYATAAMATLG ToD avé- 
OEZANTQIAION tat dow 


22 Cf. CIA, 1, 578; Mitth. Inst. Athen., 1879, p. 200 ff. 
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Comment.—The émriperntai, appointed to oversee the making of 
some important statue, were crowned by the deme and dedicated a 
small figure to Dionysos in honor of the completion of their task. 
Cf. Rangabé, Antiquités Helléniques, 1068 ; CIA, 11, 1208: 


TO Tei podi- 
tec oteha |ywbévtes por- 
av avé \Oecav tei ’Adpol dire: 


Then follow the fourteen names of the éwipeAntai appointed. The 
statue dedicated cannot be the one which they were to oversee, for the 
measurements of the base show that it could have held only a very 
small figure. The honor of crowning in our Ikarian case is indicated, 
not in the inscription, but by the relief of the ivy wreath. The two 
vases are, however, essentially parallel. The statue, rod adyadparTos, 
cannot be the same statue which is mentioned in Inscr. No. 9, for that 
is of much earlier date, and épyacia can, I think, refer only to the 
execution of a new statue, not to the restoration of an old one. 


No. 13. 


Massive block used as the lintel for the door leading from the 
narthex into the nave of the chureh. Length, 1.68 m.; height, 
0.34 m.; thickness, 0.22 m. At the ends are Byzantine ornaments. 


APIz TOME AE TO 
EVT XXHC 
KAIT NHE 


Comment.—The large letters on the left were seen by Milchhéfer and 
published in Mitth. Inst. Athen., 1887, p. 310. The larger letters are 
of Roman imperial date, the smaller from the third or fourth century 
B.C. The name in small letters on the left-hand end is "Apioropédav 
or ’Apioropévns, while, of the large letters, Edt may be the beginning 
of any one of many names. On the right, I cannot make out the name 
in small letters.* The large letters of the first line seem to be a patro- 
nymic ending—ddns. 


No. 14. 
Tombstone with relief representing a parting-scene of the usual type. 


Perhaps Jxeoros.—A. C. M.] 


if 
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Below, a few letters of the inscription can be made out with difficulty. 
Height of letters, 0.022 m. 


ANAPOKAI? 


No. 15. 


Fragment of tombstone. Length, 0.565 m.; width, 0.27 m. 


TIMOK peros 
TIMOKPA Tipoxpal tous 


Comment.—Seen by Milchhéfer in the left niche of the apse.* Cf. 
the Tcwoxpetos Tipoxpartovs in the list of the prytanes of the tribe of 
Aigeis.* 

No. 16. 

Fragment of marble block. Length, 0.72 m.; width, 0.33 m. In- 

scription upon the end. Height of letters, 0.014 m. 


Iu 
POZAH: 
No. 17. 
Fragment of rough stone, 0.35 m. by 0.27 m. 
KOI 


NOTE.—Inscription No. 1 (AJA, Iv, p. 421) was dated about the 
middle of the fourth century, upon the usual criterion of the variation 
in the form of the spurious diphthong ov. As this diphthong has been 
found in the form o as late as the Chremonidean War, 266/63 B. c. 
(Droysen),” our inscription may be much later than was assumed above ; 
and, when the form of the [1 is taken into consideration, this becomes 
most likely. Dittenberger has traced the development in the forms 
of this letter as [, ,— rarely T,— Nl, TT, and states that the form P 
is the only one which occurs earlier than the third century. This is 
accepted by Reinach ( Traité d’ Epigraphie Greeque, p- 205), and is, 
in fact, concurred in by epigraphists in general. Hence, I think that 

* Mitth. Inst. Athen., 1887, p. 311. 


% OTA, 11, 872; see Seventh Annual Report of Am. School, pp. 85, 88. 
*6 MEISTERHANS, p. 6, Note 21. 
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our inscription, notwithstanding the carelessness with which it is cut, 
should be assigned to the third century, especially as it is from a rural 
district ; and it is not likely that the change to M would take place 
outside of Athens before it had been adopted in the city itself.” 


Athens, D. Buck, 
February 4, 1889. Member of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. 


27 [Whether the date of this inscription falls in the last quarter of the fourth cen- 
tury, or in the third, is of no great moment ; but it is time to protest against the above 
dictum of Dittenberger, especially as it appears to have become so far fixed that some 
inscriptions of the fourth century in which certain instances of [1 occur have been 
published as if [ alone was there found, n ttably CTA, 11, 834 b (of 329/8 B. c.), 834¢ 
(of 317/307 B. c.), in the former of which a few cases of [] are found in the fac- 
similes published by Philios, Ephem. Arch., 1883; in the latter, about half the entire 
number (some 75) have the right limb quite down to the line, or nearly sp, but not 
one in the Corpus. 

The fac-similes of Philios are substantially correct, as shown by a squeeze of a part 
of CIA, u1, 834, for which I have to thank the discoverer of the inscription. These 
are from Eleusis, as is also another belonging to the fifth century, Ephem. Arch., 1888, 
p. 48, with fac-simile lithographed from a squeeze. Here, in one or two cases, the right 
limb reaches the line, and in several it lacks little of it. The same may be said of 
Bull. Corr. Hellén., 1888, p. 138, No.6, found under the temple of Roma on the Akro- 
polis, an Athenian decree of the year 378/7. The I, however, does not appear in 
the published text. Still, several instances of [1 assigned to the fourth century will 
be found in CIA, u, after excluding all those which have not passed under Kéhler’s 
eye, or been copied by the most careful hands, 

In the inscription of the Hagnias monument at Ikaria, the [ has the right limb 
about three-fourths down to the line. This may also be found in inscription No. 8, 
above, and many times in that of Plotheia (early fourth cent.) mentioned already in 
Note 5, as I have ascertained through the kindness of Mr. Louis Dyer who has ex- 
amined the stone for me in the Louvre.—A. C. M.] 
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EARLY-CHRISTIAN AND MEDIZ VAL MONUMENTS 
IN ITALY. 


AN EARLY ROCK-CUT CHURCH AT SUTRI. 
[PuaTe X.] 


The churches that remain from the first two or three centuries after 
the official conversion of Constantine are usually so changed in every- 
thing not affecting their construction that their architectural form and 
their wall-decoration are almost all that can be determined from ocu- 
lar evidence. In descriptions of the internal arrangement of the early 
churches it is customary to use San Clemente of Rome as the standard 
example, and this by virtue of the convenient theory that the present 
church, which we know to have been built during the last years of 


the eleventh century, was an exact reproduction, even in its details, of 


the earlier basilicas. So, ciborium and altar, choir-screens and am- 
bones and raised steps have usually been accepted as features of 
Constantinian basilicas and their successors ; whereas, in fact, they 
differ very considerably from the genuine early examples that still re- 
main, especially at Ravenna and Parenzo. 

But it is especially in two particulars that early churches most suf- 
fered from medieval handling, in both cases for liturgice reasons: 
first, by the raising of the choir-level for the construction of a crypt ; 
second, by the destruction of the outward signs of the divisions in 
the congregation which had then long ceased to exist. The necessity 
for the separation of the men from the women, and of the church 
members in full standing from the various classes of catechumens and 
penitents, led to the adoption, in the earliest churches, of certain char- 
acteristic features. Such were the atrium and porch in front of the 
church, and the low parapet dividing the side-aisles from the nave. 
The atrium and parapet were disused after the seventh and eighth 
centuries : few indeed are the remnants of these low division-walls 
built up between the columns of the nave ; for, in most cases, even 
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their foundations were torn up to make way for medizval pavements, 
or in the course of later reconstructions ; and I have not been able to 
find in any work on architecture a treatment of this detail : in fact, it 
vannot be ascertained how general their use may have been. These 
division-walls still remain in the church of San Pietro at Toscanella 
(vir cent.), and a very interesting and early example of their use was 
in the basilica of San Valentino near Rome, whose ruins were excavated 
less than two years ago.' Another instance is the basilica at Parenzo. 

It is certainly an unexpected and deep pleasure to a student to find 
an untouched building of the early-Christian period which is not only 
a link between the oratories of the catacombs and the basilicas above 
ground, but shows certain unique architectural forms, and preserves 
the primitive division of nave and aisles, and the benches for the con- 
gregation. Such I believe to be the rock-cut church below thé old 
town of Sutri, about forty miles to the north of Rome, unchanged 
since it was excavated at some unknown time in the fourth or fifth 
century. Though known to some archeologists by report or cursory 
examination, no full descriptions or illustrations have, to my knowl- 
edge, been published. The average current information may be gath- 
ered from the words in which Dennis speaks of his visit to it, in his 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (p. 69): On descending from the 
Porta Romana I entered a glen, bounded by steep cliffs of red and grey 
tufo, hollowed into caves. To the right rose a most picturesque height, 
crowned with a thick: grove of ilex. Over a doorway in the cliff was 
this inscription (1) entered and found St lf, first in an Etruscan 
sepulchre, and then in a Christian church—a little church in the heart 
of the rock, with three aisles, separated by square pillars left in the tufo 
in which the temple was excavated, and lighted by windows, also cut in 
the rock which forms one of the walls. It is believed by the Sutrini to 
have been formed by the early Christians, at a time when their worship 


was proscribed within the town. He was told that a door from an ad- 


joining cave, which served as a sacristy, led to catacombs, supposed to 


communicate with those of Rome, Nepi and Ostia. There are many 
wild legends connected with these mysterious subterranean passages ; the 
truth is that, though their extent has been greatly exaggerated, they are 
very intricate, and it is not difficult to lose onese if therein. On this ae- 
count the Sutrini have blocked up the door leading to their subterranean 


1 Bull. d. Comm. arch. comunale di Roma, December, 1888. ‘The article is by Pro- 
fessor O. MARuccHI. Cf. JOURNAL, V, pp. 118-19. 
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wonders. . . The vestibule itself had originally been an Etruscan tomb, 
and the church in all probability another, enlarged to its present dimen- 
sions. It is called La Madonna del Parto. Lenoir, in his Archi- 
tecture Monastique (1, p. 88, and fig. 58) gives a ground-plan, adding 
only these words: On voit a@ Sutri un oratoire a trois nefs, en- 
tidrement creusé dans le roc2 The only other illustrations seem to 
be two miniature woodeuts in Hiibsch’s great work Les Monuments 
de ? Art Chrétien, ete. They represent a 
section and a very incorrect ground-plan. 
His commentary is also extremely brief. 
Apparently, he places the church among 
pre-Constantinian monuments. He says 
(p. 2): Dans la campagne romaine, non 


loin de Sutri, on voit une ancienne église 


grand taillée dans le roe, et dont le 
dessin, que nous sachions, wa pas été publié 
encore, Les figures 10 et Il (pl. VI) en 
donnent le plan etla coupe. Elle est surtout 
intéressante par sa forme oblongue et par 


lordonnance de de “Ur rangs de piliers qui 


‘a partage ni en trois nes, La niche au 


maitre-autel se trouve au fond. Entre les 
piliers yaun mur Vappui, qui sépare 
le public de la nef principale de celui des 
collatéraux. ppare mment ces derniers 
étaient réservés aux fe mmes; le vestibule 
était aux catéchumenes, selon la discipline 


de la primitive église. 
£47 


There are many proofs of the early 


Fig. 33. 


establishment of Christianity at Sutri and 
3 


cut church at Sutri. 
of the importance of its bishops.* Traces 
of its catacombs are said to remain at various points in its ledges of 
tufa rock, so well suited to the purpose of the Christian fossores, 
One of the entrances to them is on the site of the early church of 
S. Giovenale, at present destroyed. My visit, made during the past 
summer (June, 1889), was too short to allow of an examination of 
the many subterranean passages, the great part of which are now 
?It is simply referred to in Kraus, Real-Eneyel. d. Christl. Altert., s. v. Basilika. 
*Nispi-Lanp1, La Storia di Sutri, passim. 
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blocked up. It is evident that the Etruscan tombs which honey- 
combed the rocks on all sides were turned to some use by the Chris- 
tians in the formation of their cemeteries, and that presumably in 
connection with the principal catacomb they excavated the church 
now to be described. Whether it was used as a place of worship 
during the period of persecution, or was a posterior addition, like the 
oratories erected over the entrances to the Roman catacombs after the 


conversion of Constantine, will be discussed later. 
The church is so excavated that its length is parallel with the face 


Fic. 34.—Rock-cut church at Sutri. Part of Nave and right-aisle, seen through arch 
m opposite side. 


of the rock and that light may be admitted by windows in the left 
aisle. It is not exactly orientated, running from s. w. to N. E. Three 
steps lead through a door into a square chamber measuring 4.60 met. 
along the face of the rock, and 4.61 met. across the front of the church. 
In the right-hand corner is a passage, now walled up, which bent 
gently outward toward the face of the rock, and led into a small 
sepulchral chamber of irregular shape, shown on Lenoir’s ground- 
plan. On two sides of this square chamber are cut benches vary- 
ing in width from 55 to 68 centim: they are hollowed out by trenches 
down to the floor-level, evidently for purposes of burial, after the 
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Etruscan custom.‘ Both the door leading from the exterior and 
that communicating with the church are of square outline. This hall 
was evidently used as the combined porch and atrium of the church. 

The church itself is of larger dimensions than would be expected in 
a rock-cut edifice, measuring about sixty-five feet in length, or 21.20 
met., by 6.70 met. in greatest width. It consists of three aisles sup- 
ported by twenty square piers about 30 cent. thick—ten on either 
side. The ground-plan is basilical, but the church is divided into two 
nearly equal parts ; the lower, 11.75 met. in length, forming the body 
of the church ; the upper and shorter (9.45 met.) performing the same 
service as the transept in some basilicas, being somewhat wider, loftier, 
and with its supports at a greater distance. The general effect is quite 
solemn, from the even, dark tone of the stone, and the dim light that 


Yyf, 


j Yj) 


Fie. 35.—Rock-cut church at Sutri: Section of nave and side-aisles. 


creeps through the five small windows that pierce the rock in the left- 
hand aisle. The size is also magnified by the gradual and continuous 
rise of the floor-level from the door to the apse, and also, perhaps, by 
the curving form of the ceiling of the central nave, which resembles 
a quarter-barrel vault. A view of the interior is given in PL. x. The 
outline of the ground-plan is extremely irregular, being a succession 
of curves that show the hand of inexperienced stone-cutters : the vert- 
ical outlines also are far from being straight. As the stone is a soft 
tufa and no priming is used throughout, there is no opportunity what- 


ever for decorative or architectural details. The piers are connected 


* The measurements of the chamber are as follows: 4.60 met. across N. W. entrance 
and s. E. wall; 4.61 met. across s. w. entrance into church ; 4.65 across opposite wall ; 
height of door leading out, c. 2.90 met; width of same, 1.75; height of hall, 3.17 
met; height of door into church, 1.84 met; width of same, 1.24. 
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by what is, strictly, neither an architrave or entablature nor an arch. 
It might be termed a curved entablature® This form and the low curve 
of the central vault are easily explicable on practical grounds. While 
the side-aisles could have a simple flat ceiling, without incommoding 
the congregation, the example of the churches above ground was fol- 
lowed to a certain extent in giving greater height to the central nave. 
This could be more easily accomplished by cutting it away in this 
curved shape than in straight angles ; a high, flat ceiling would, besides, 
have been useless for the purpose that caused its adoption in the 
basilicas, that is, for the introduction of windows above the side-aisles. 
This low vault, then, starts not exactly on a line with the piers, but 
leaves a flat projection equivalent to the bench below, thus producing 
an effect of correspondence and at the same time forming a ledge that 
serves as a continuous plinth for the piers themselves, which have 
otherwise no capitals or bases. The curved entablature can be ex- 
plained from similar motives. There was no room fora regular arch, 
and it was necessary to have piers of such a height as to allow the 
congregation in the side-aisles a clear view of the service. The recog- 
nized weakness of the straight entablature was counteracted by a 
slight curve which became more accentuated nearer the piers, so as to 
strengthen them. But it seems as if there might be another explana- 
tion of this peculiar nondescript which I have termed the curved 
entablature, so I shall permit myself a short digression upon two 
churches above ground whose interiors present a striking analogy in 
this respect. 

At Narni, in the Roman province, not many miles from Sutri, are 
two churches dating from the early Middle Ages, if not from an ear- 
lier date—the Cathedral and 8. Maria in Pensole. Neither of these 
monuments has been adequately illustrated, though both deserve it, if 
not for the beauty at least for the unique quality of their architecture. 
In both, the columns are joined by a curved entablature of the exact 
form of that in the church at Sutri. Here, there was no material 
obstacle to overcome, and the peculiar and thoroughly ugly form was 
adopted wilfully by the architect. Fortunately, these are, to my knowl- 
edge, the only instances of such an esthetic aberration. 

The following explanation of this peculiar shape in the churches of 
Narni has occurred to me. In the basilicas where the straight entab- 

5T do not use the terms “section of an arch” “ arches of small curvature,” because 
the form at Sutri is not sufficiently regular to be so designated. 
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lature was used, it was customary to build into the brick wall imme- 
diately above it a series of very low arches which terminated above 
ach column. These received a great part of the thrust of the high 
wall above, taking it away from the entablature, which would other- 
wise have been in danger of breaking, and transferring it to the 
columns, performing, in an inferior way, the use of the disengaged 
arch. But these false or masked arcades were always covered by fres- 
cos, mosaics, or stucco, except when used on exterior constructions, like 
porches (e. g., SS. Vincenzo e Anastasio, Rome). The outline of these 
low arches corresponds exactly to that of those in the churches of 
Narni. Let it be supposed that in a small provincial town like this, 
at an early date in the development of Christian architecture, it being 
difficult to procure marble entablatures, an architect accustomed to them 


A. B. 
Fig. 36.—A. Example of freed low arch (Narni) : 
B. Example of masked arch. 


might naturally think of using low arches of the same shape, no longer 
masked but disengaged. This may also explain the origin of the 
curved entablature at Sutri. It would be of the first importance, for 
a solution of the problem, to ascertain the age of the churches at Narni ; 
to know, at least, whether they date from the period between c. 400 
and 800 or c. 1000 to 1200: both have an early origin. In the erypt 
of S. Maria in Pensole some fragments of Christian inscriptions of 
the fifth and sixth centuries have been found.® An even earlier origin 
can be claimed for the Cathedral, whose chapel of S. Cassius, the 
patron saint of the city, is connected directly with an early Christian 
hypogeum, and contains several sarcophagi and inscriptions of the 


® See Erout (Marchese Giovanni) in his memoir on the church. 
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fourth and fifth centuries.’ The columns and capitals do not offer very 
certain evidence. They are not classic, but rude imitations: the col- 
umns are not monoliths, but are built up usually of three blocks, the 
capitals being pseudo-Corinthian and Composite, but without any ad- 
mixture of Lombard elements. There seem strong grounds for 
assigning these constructions to about the sixth century. On the other 
hand, the porch of 8. Maria in Pensole has low arches of exactly the 
same outline as in the interior, and in the porch is an inscription of 
the year 1175. As long as we remain so uncertain as we now are of 
the exact differences between the barbarous decadence in buildings of 
the sixth and seventh centuries and the rude pre-revival of the elev- 
enth, such questions are difficult to answer. The striking analogy to 
the rock-church of Sutri strongly corroborates the earlier date. 
Returning now to the church at Sutri, | will recur to the use of the 
benches cut in the outer walls of the side-aisles and left in the tufa on 
either side of the middle-aisle or built up of separate blocks of the 
material left from the excavation of the church. Similar benches are 
found in the chapels and meeting-rooms of the catacombs, also cut out 
of the rock, around the sides of the hall. Such are those in the cata- 
comb of S. Agnese* in Rome. In this case, they are combined in a 
unique way, in a three-aisled building, with the supports of the main- 
aisle and its low division-wall. The early chapels in the catacombs 
appear to have provided for a more complete separation of the sexes 
by the use of the double hall, and in the churches above ground sep- 
arate entrances were provided. In our church there was a single 
entrance, and, as the congregation filed through, the men turned 
abruptly to one side, and the women to the other, passing by one step 
to the slightly higher level of the side-aisles through square-topped 
door-shaped openings, 70 to 90 cent. wide, narrower than the areades 
that form the nave proper.’ Corresponding openings are cut on each 
side in the benches and partition-walls between the seventh and eighth 
piers at the end of the narrow part of the church, at the point where 
the section reserved for the congregation probably ended and that for 


’ E.q., Sarcophagus of S. Juvenalis, first bishop of Narni; inscription of Bishop 
Pancratius: Hic requiescit Pancratius episcopus | fil. Pancratii episcopi | frater Herculi 
episcopi | depositus IT | N Octob. cons. Albini Junioris. 

8 MARTIGNY, Dictionnaire des Antiquités Chrétiennes, s. v., Catéchuménat. 

* Hiipscn suggested that both side-aisles were given to the women, and the nave 
to the men. This is contrary to the Apostolic Constitutions and to known custom. 
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the clergy began. The four large piers in the choir are joined not by 
a curved but by a perfectly straight entablature. They are cut at very 
irregular intervals, the distances across the nave between the first pair 
being 2.73 met., and between the second pair 3.17 met. 

At various points masonry was employed. This was evidently done, 
in most cases, at the time of the excavation of the church, in order to 
correct mistakes or irregularities: at other points the artificial addi- 
tions may be attributed to restorations. This is especially the case 
with the benches between the aisles, and also with the piers, and is 
more prevalent in the centre than near the entrance. The large mod- 
ern altar that fills the end of the apse made it impossible to ascertain 
whether it had a semicircular ending, though this can hardly be 
doubted." The five small windows are square-headed and of irregular 
sizes, and are pierced at different angles. In the left-hand aisle, near 
the apse, there opens a door leading into an irregular rock-cut chamber, 
in shape a rough hexagon, which serves as a sacristy. It is rudely 
hewn and without any architectural or decorative features. 

A great part of the church was decorated at different times with 
frescos, though none were executed at a very early date. The earliest 
may be attributed to the twelfth, the latest to the fifteenth century. 
One of the most interesting and peculiar, as well as the earliest, is that 
placed in the centre of the vault of the nave, at the opening of the 
choir. It represents the archangel Michael holding the globe and 
sceptre. Its position has helped to preserve it, and especially to leave 
intact the face, which is formed in relief of painted stucco, while the 
rest is simply painted on the flat surface. Several of the other frescos 
are worthy of study. 

The date of the church must be discussed. It preserves certain 
elements of the catacomb chapels, and this is probably the reason why 
Hiibsch places it before Constantine ; but this early date seems to be 
contradicted by the many greater analogies it presents to the churches 
above ground, There is no example of a three-aisled catacomb chapel. 
There are many instances of the construction of chapels and churches 


in connection with catacombs and cemeteries, immediately after the 


time of Constantine, during the second half of the fourth century, of 


which a list is given in Kraus, Real-Eneyclop. der Christlichen-Alter- 
thiimer, s. v., Basilika, Careful investigation may show, to a certainty, 


’ HUsscu gives a short square apse; LENorR’s plan, which is far more correct, 


gives a semicircular one. 
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that the reck-church of Sutri belongs to this class of buildings, being, 
however, placed, not above the stairway leading to the catacombs, as 
in Rome, but at their entrance, on account of the narrowness of the 
glen in front, and the immense height of the rocks above, which rise 
several hundred feet. The extension of the choir seems to indicate a 
later date than the earliest basilicas, and might be a reason for deciding 
in favor of the first half of the fifth century. The limits seem to be 
350 and 450. There appear to be no edifices of similar character with 
which a helpful comparison might be instituted ; and this fact, while 
enhancing the value of the monument for the study of early Christian 
architecture, helps to involve its exact age in some obscurity. 


MEASUREMENTS OF CHURCH. 


Meters. 

Total length, . ‘ ‘ 21.20 

“ width at door, 5.50 

Length of nave proper, . 11.75 

“ choir and apse, 9.45 

Width of central nave between piers, . ' 2.47 

side-aisles from wall to pier, . 1.00-1.16 

= from bench to pier, . 0.70-0.87 

Height of level of side-aisles above nave, . : 0.50 
Width of piers, ; . 0.30-0.3 

Height of benches of nave, ; ; R . 0.48-0.50 

“ “ division between aisles, above benches, 0.12 

Distance between piers of nave, 1.30-1.42 

“ of choir, . 2.40-—2.80 

Height of vault of central nave, 3.00 

“ roof of side-aisles, 2.24 

eurved entablature above base line, 1.63 


PostscripTt.—Since writing this paper, I had occasion to read 

Okely’s volume on Italian Architecture," and found (p. 22) an unex- 

pected confirmation of my suggestion as to the origin of the curved 


" Development of Christian Architecture in Italy. By S. OKELY. 8vo. London, 1860. 
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entablature or arch of small curvature. He is the only writer who 
speaks of the churches of Narni in connection with what he terms the 
second stage in the development of Christian architecture ; he says: The 
we ight of th is wall would have been too great for the entablaturs supported 
only by columns placed under the joints : arches of small curvature were 
the refore built upon the entablature, so as to throw the we ight of the wall 
directly upon the columns. Now if we take away the entablature, and 
insert blocks of marble between the capitals of the columns and the spring 
of the arches, so as to restore to them their function of supporting the 
fabric, we shall obtain a row of columns upon which rest visibly arches 
of small curvature, the mechanical construction thus becoming of use 
decorative ly. This arraingen nt may he seen in the Duomo, at Narni, 
and has been drawn in fig. ? of Plate IT. We see here, then, the first 
step in architecture as it deve loped under the quidance of the funda- 
mental principle , “that eve ry artifice of the construction must be dis- 
played.” L have two remarks to make in regard to the above. First, 
in the drawing of the interior of Narni, Mr. Okely unintentionally 
exaggerates the arched shape: second, it is hardly possible to present 
this curved entablature or low arcade as a transitional form from the 
straight entablature to the arch. The regular arch was used in the 
basilicas of the fourth century long before the probable date of the 
cathedral of Narni. The case is merely sporadic and not a stage in a 
regular development. 

I take oceasion to recommend Okely’s book as the best in the 
English language on Italian architecture, and as containing elements 
not to be found in any work in other languages. It embodies a sys- 
tem very interesting to study, and a useful classification of monuments 
many of which are not even mentioned in Mothes’ recent, ponderous 
and ill-digested work, Die Baukunst des Mittelalters in Italien.” Its 
chief fault is an almost entire absence of exact dates. 

A. L. FROTHINGHAM, JR. 

Princeton ¢ ollege 

Princeton, N. d. 


‘8T have not consulted ToMAsserti’s great work on the Campagna Romana, which 


may speak of Sutri. 
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LETTER FROM GREECE.* 


TIRYNS anpD MYKENAI.—The correspondent of the London Times, Mr. 
W. J. Stillman, published in The Nation, No. 1250, a letter from Athens, 
in which he discusses at some length the ancient structures of Tiryns and 
Mykenai, and sets forth his new theories on prehistoric chronology. These 
latter theories need not be discussed here; but I deem it my duty to set in 
their true light those of his views which refer specifically to the archi- 
tecture of Mykenai and Tiryns, and to show that his assertions are in 
many cases erroneous. As I myself directed a part of the excavations 
at those places, and have carefully studied them all and drew the plans 
of them, I cannot allow the actual facts to be obscured and erroneous 
statements about the ruins to be made. 

Mr. Stillman remarks first upon the largest bee-hive tomb at Mykenai, 
known as the “Treasury of Atreus.” He admits that this monument 
belongs to the heroic age and that it had, even at that early period, an 
architecturally well-developed facade with two pilasters, to the left and 
right of the door. But the famous, richly decorated pilasters which were 
found at the entrance he supposes not to have formed the original facade, 
but to be part of a restoration, undertaken perhaps in the seventh century 
B. c. Mr. Stillman believes that such a restoration must be assumed, first, 
because the bases, which are still in place, areso little corroded, and, secondly, 
because on the two pilasters and on the entire facade traces of stone-sawing 
can be recognized in many places. 

Now, what is to be said of these reasons? In the first place, it is, of 
course, wholly impossible to infer from the degree of corrosion whether a 


stone belongs to the seventh century B. c. or is a few centuries older. If, 


after twenty-five centuries, a stone still looks as fresh as if it had been cut 
only a few days ago, clearly it may just as well be three thousand years 
old. The reason for the slight corrosion lies simply in the fact, that these 


two bases were very early buried below the surface, and accordingly were 


* The following letter of Dr. Dérpfeld was translated from thé German and sent 
to us by Professor Goodell of Yale University. Dr. D. had intended it for publica- 
tion in the Nation. We would have liked, for the better understanding of the 
questions in dispute, to reprint from the Nation those portions of Mr. Stillman’s 
letter which are referred to by Dr. Dérpfeld, but our space will pot permit, and we 
must refer the reader to the Nation of June 13, 1889.—Eb. 
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not exposed to the destructive influence of the weather. Secondly, as to 
the numerous traces of stone-sawing which the facade of the bee-hive 
tomb exhibits, Mr. Stillman has often adverted to these as unmistakable 
evidence that the facade could not have been built before the seventh 
century B. Cc. For he believes that the stone-saw was not invented till 
about 600 B. c., and accordingly he regards all buildings on which traces 
of the stone-saw are visible as later than the seventh century. This, in 
fact, is the chief reason why Mr. Stillman is unwilling to recognize the 
great antiquity of the buildings of Tiryns and Mykenai. But how does 
he know that the stone-saw was unknown and therefore not in use before 
the seventh century? He has misunderstood a statement of Pausanias 
about the invention of roof-tiles sawn out of marble. This author says, 
in describing the temple of Zeus at Olympia (v. 10.5), that the temple 
was covered, not with ordinary tiles, but with tiles of marble, and adds 
the following remark about the inventor of these tiles: “ The invention is 
said to be due to a Naxian, Byzes, artist of the statues in Naxos which 


bear the inscription, 


Nagios Evepyos pe yevee Anrovs rope, Bilew 


Tas Os Tpwtietos ALGov KEpapor. 


As to date, this Byzes was a contemporary of Alyattes the Lydian and 
Astyages, son of Kyaxares, king of the Medes.” From this statement, 
we learn that the Naxian Byzes, or more probably his son Euergos, was 
the first to make roof-tiles of marble by means of the saw, and that this 
occurred about 600 B. c. That is, before this time there were only roof- 
tiles of burnt clay, which were made with curved surfaces (thus: ~ ), 
exactly as the roof-tiles are to-day universally made in Greece. Euergos 
was the first to invent tiles with flat surfaces, which he could make from 
marble with the saw. It was not the invention of the stone-saw, then, 
which was attributed to Euergos, for this was a very ancient tool, already 
well known to the Babylonians and Egyptians, but the employment of the 


stone-saw in the preparation of marble tiles. Such tiles sawn out of 


marble and also older curved marble tiles, which were made without the 
saw, have been found during the most recent excavations on the Akropolis 
at Athens, among the ruins of the buildings destroyed by the Persians. 
Mr. Stillman is then mistaken when he places the invention of the 
stone-saw in the seventh or sixth century, and is therefore wholly in- 
correct when he regards buildings that show traces of stone-sawing as 
later than the year 600 B.c. Moreover, he might have convinced him- 
self of his error if he had observed somewhat more accurately the very 


building which he himself now ascribes to the heroic age, viz., the palace 


of Mykenai. For the thresholds here show just as clearly the traces of 
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the stone-saw as the thresholds, antae, and jambs in Tiryns, as the Lion 
Gate and the bee-hive tomb in Mykenai, and the bee-hive tomb in Orcho- 
menos. We may even look upon the frequent occurrence of traces of the 
stone-saw as strong evidence that we have to do with a structure of the 
heroic period, that is, with one older than the seventh century. It is true, 
in the fifth century, and even later, stones were sometimes sawn, but less 
frequently, because they had other and better tools. In the heroic age, 
when the chisel was not known, only the pointed pick and the stone-saw 
were used for cutting stone. Both these tools were also used on the facade 
of the large bee-hive tomb at Mykenai, and Mr. Stillman is, therefore, 
mistaken when he assumes a restoration of this tomb in the seventh or 
sixth century. 

Secondly, Mr. Stillman goes on to discuss the royal palace on the sum- 
mit of the citadel of Mykenai, which was recently excavated by Mr. 
Tsountas, and the plan of which was drawn by me after careful investi- 
gation. It gave me pleasure to see that Mr. Stillman ascribes this palace 
to the heroie age, though the walls consist for the most part of rubble and 


clay.’ Formerly, such walls were, in his opinion, a certain indication of 
late, perhaps Byzantine, origin. Although Mr. Stillman does not himself 
openly acknowledge his former error, still all archzeologists will be glad of 


his tacit admission. But, if Mr. Stillman acknowledges now that the 
building discovered at Mykenai is a Homeric royal palace, then one can 
easily prove, on the spot, that the walls of Tiryns are built of precisely 
the same material and in precisely the same way, and, therefore, that they 
must be assigned to the same time. 

Above the palace at Mykenai were found some wretched huts, and 
still above these the foundations of a Greek building which I have 
explained as a temple of the sixth or fifth century B. c. Now, Mr. Still- 
man asserts that these foundations neither belonged to a temple nor are as 
old as I have said. On archzological questions Mr. Stillman often has 
peculiar views, which he firmly maintains against all comers. For instance, 
he believes, and has, in conversation with myself and others, defended his 
belief, that the very ancient Pelasgic wall back of the Athenian Propylaia, 
the well-known boundary-wall of the precinct of Artemis Brauronia, 
belongs to the time of — Hadrian! As it is unnecessary to discuss 
such an opinion, so I might also set aside Mr. Stillman’s ideas with regard 
to the Mykenaian temple. Still, considering the great importance which 
the question of the age and form of this temple has for the history of the 


'TOf the “beautifully polished blocks of stone’? and “ marble floors” mentioned 
by Mr. Stillman there is notatrace. That this isso, is obvious to any observer on the 
spot, and is distinctly implied by the detailed statements of Mr. Tsountas in his ac- 


count in the Mpaxrixd for 1886, p. 72—The TRANSLATOR. ] 
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architecture of the early period, I will briefly give the reasons which go 
to prove that the foundations discovered upon the summit of the citadel 
of Mykenai belong to a temple of archaic times. In the first place, the 
ground-plan of these foundations is not a simple parallelogram, as Mr. 
Stillman asserts, but the foundation of the cella is plainly distinguishable 
from that of the outer row of columns. The building was, then, a perip- 
teros, and, judging by its entire form, a peripteral temple with six columns 
on each end. Then, again, the rudeness of the walls cannot be cited as 
proof that they do not belong to a temple, for the construction of the 
lower foundations of the Hera temple and of the treasure-houses at Olympia 
or of the old Dionysos temple in Athens are not a whit better. Further, 
the statement of Mr. Tsountas (Ipaxrud for 1886, p. 61), that only a 
single block of the cornice has been found, is erroneous: two such blocks 
of archaic form are still to be seen near the temple, and a third at a little 
Besides these, many early Greek roof-tiles are still lying 


distance from it. 
Formerly, as the watchman and overseer of Mykenai 


near the temple. 
has told me, drums of columns, also, were strewn about near the founda- 
tions. Further, on the slope of the hill, near the watchman’s house above 
the Lion Gate, I have myself seen one capital of a column and one 
triglyph-block, which are now in the museum at Charvati, and which, like 
the portions of the cornice, are of poros stone. An architrave-block of 
the same material, belonging with these, is still lying within the citadel. 
Since, now, all these architectural members, judging from their form, 
belong to the sixth or the beginning of the fifth century B. c., we are en- 
tirely justified in recognizing in the foundations upon the top of the citadel 
the remains of a temple of the sixth or fifth century. It is true that, near 
the temple, roof-tiles of Roman times have also been found, and an in- 
but these discoveries only show that 


scription of the second century B. Cc. ; 
Or shall we, from the cireum- 


the temple was repaired in Roman times. 
stance that a great many roof-tiles with Roman stamps were found in the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia, draw the conclusion that this temple was not 
built in the fifth century, but by the Romans? If the Argives, at the 
capture of Mykenai in the fifth century, found the temple completed and 
destroyed it, then it was certainly reconstructed. But Mr. Stillman as- 
sumes that the Argives, when they captured the citadel, found neither the 
temple nor the huts lying beneath, but the royal palace which lies under 
the latter. That this supposition is impossible, is proven, on the one hand, 
by the wall-paintings, which were found, partly still on the walls and 
partly in small pieces lying about on the ground. These remnants ex- 
hibit ornaments which no longer oceur in Greek and archaic times, but 
which are especially’characteristic of the heroic age. On the other hand, 
all the objects, particularly the fragments of pottery, which were found 
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in the ruins of the palace belong without exception to heroic times, and 
not to the fifth century. Evidently, Mr. Stillman is unacquainted with 
these objects ; otherwise it would have been impossible for him to place 
the destruction of the palace in the fifth century. Furthermore, it may 
be distinctly stated, that Mr. Tsountas, to whose authority Mr. Stillman 
appeals, is in doubt only as to whether the uppermost structure is a temple 
or not. That it is an early Greek building, and therefore that the palace 
had been for some centuries destroyed and buried in rubbish when the 
Argives, in the fifth century, captured Mykenai—on these points Mr. 
Tsountas entertains, he informs me, no doubt whatever. And this is, of 
course, the essential thing. For whether the uppermost structure is a 
temple or a building of another sort is of little consequence for determin- 
ing the age of the palace. But the proofs that it actually was a temple 


I have given above. 

Toward the close of his article, Mr. Stillman speaks again of Tiryns, and 
asserts that he found in the walls of the palace “ well-burned brick laid 
in mortar,” and that “the Byzantine character of the ruin has always 
been admitted by the principal Greek archeological authorities.” The 
latter assertion is simply not correct, for Mr. Philios and Mr. Tsountas, 
whom Mr. Stillman probably means by his “ authorities,” agree with me 
that the palace itself dates from the heroic age, and that the church above 
it is Byzantine. The latter is in fact indicated as such in the plan of 
Tiryns drawn by me. But burned brick and mortar are not to be found 
in the walls. These are wholly of unburned brick with clay for mortar, 
but in some places the heat was so intense, when the citadel was destroyed, 
that the brick as well as the clay were burned red and some parts were 
even vitrified. Such a wall, as Mr. Tsountas told me, was actually taken 
by Mr. Stillman for a wall of burnt brick laid in mortar. I can only 
recommend him simply to examine the other end of the wall; he will 
then recognize that the brick there as well as the mortar are still wholly 
unburnt. Only that end of the wall is burnt which was next to the stout 
wooden beams of the door. 

When, a few years ago, Mr. Stillman asserted that the palace at Tiryns 
belonged to Byzantine times, he appealed to the authority of the celebrated 
English architect Penrose, who had been visiting Tiryns with him. Being 
persuaded that such an opinion could be due only to insufficient acquaint- 
ance with the ruins, I publicly invited Mr. Penrose and Mr. Stillman to 
go with me to Tiryns, that I might show them the buildings and point out 
on the spot the proofs of their great antiquity. Mr. Penrose accepted 
this invitation. He went with me to Tiryns and Mykenai, was convinced 
of the great antiquity of the structures there, and then without hesitation, 
in a letter published in the London Academy, he openly and honorably 
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acknowledged his former mistake. Mr. Stillman, on the other hand, did 
not accept my invitation, although, last spring here in Athens, I again 
offered by word of mouth to accompany him thither. In May, however, 
without letting me know of it, he went to Tiryns and Mykenai with two 
Greek gentlemen, and, now that Mr. Penrose has deserted him, he appeals 
to these authorities. Accordingly, I can do nothing else than hereby to 
offer once more to Mr. Stillman to accompany him at any time to Tiryns 
and study the ruins with him. If he declines, then the weakness of his 
arguments must be evident, even to himself. 


Athens, Dr. WILHELM DORPFELD, 
September 24, 1889 Director of the German Archeological 
Institute at Athens 
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N&érovutsos-Bey. L’ancienne Alexandrie. Etude archéologique et 
topographique. Pp. 132 anda map. Paris, 1888 ; Leroux. 

The results of excavations made during the last fifteen years are reviewed 
in this work. To the 24 chapters of text an excellent map is added, and 
in an appendix are found a series of interesting Greek, Roman, and Early 
Christian inscriptions. The situation of the famous buildings of Alexan- 
dria will be of special interest to most readers. The temple of Isis Plusia, 
the Caesareum, the palace of Hadrian, and the temples of Sarapis, Isis, 
and of Ptolemy and Arsinoé, are all discussed and the positions of most 
of them firmly settled. The Mausoleum of Alexander and the grave of 
Cleopatra are fixed in their proper sites ; and then, coming down to a later 
period, the author discusses Christian churches. Some of these still stand 
on the sites of heathen temples, and others have been turned into mosques. 
The plan given of the city would have been improved, if the modern 
names of the localities had been entered on it, especially so, since these 
are often mentioned in the text. In regard to the positions of the gate of 
the Sun and the gate of the Moon, the author seems to depart from the 
current belief without sufficient cause. He places them on the east and 
west sides of the city, instead of on the north and south sides. On two 
plates are represented sepulchral urns and some painted terracottas from 
the cemetery on the west side of the city. The inscriptions at the end of 
the volume and the well-chosen explanatory remarks attached to them give 
us interesting facts about the history and mixed population of this Graeco- 
Egyptian city —P.W e1zsackEr, in Woch. f. klass. Philol., 1889, No. 29/30. 


TomMaAso TERRINONI (Monsig.). I sommi Pontefici della Campania 
Romana con notizie storiche intorno alle citta e luoghi pit importanti 
della medesima provincia, 2 vols. 8vo. Roma, 1888-89 ; Cuggiani 
Cecchini. 

The region described in these volumes is mainly the ancient land of the 
Hernici and the Volsci, called, in the Middle Ages, Campania, while the 
neighboring region, intimately connected with it in its medizval history 
and extending along the coast from Rome to Terracina was called Marit- 
tima. The principal cities of Campania were Anagnia (Anagni), Aletrium 
(Alatri), Ferentinum (Ferentino), Verulae (Veroli), Signia (Segni), and 
Frusino (Frosinone). They are of unusual interest for both their pre- 
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Roman and their Medixval antiquities. There has yet to be discovered 
a Pelasgic or “ Cyclopean” citadel that can vie in grandeur with that of 
Alatri, with which one can compare only the Pyramids of Egypt. This 
entire region is but little known even to archeologists, and one might say 
that the smaller localities are quite unknown. I give in a note a list of 
the localities described." The region extends up to the borders of the 
Abruzzi on the east, of the Neapolitan provinces on the south, and of the 
Monti Lepini on the west. Its cities never fell under the dominion of petty 
tyrants in the Middle Ages but were governed by their own officers: 
throughout the contests between Popes and Emperors in the xm and x1 
centuries they remained faithful to Rome, and this solidarity is shown in 
their monuments. For this reason, the author has added to his description 
a short biography of the different popes who were either natives of or 
especially connected with this region. Four great pontiffs of the x10 
century, that most interesting period in medizval history, were natives of 
Anagni and its neighborhood—lInnocent III, ( mregory Alexander LV, 
and Boniface VIII. Rome often proved an insecure place of residence 
at this time, and it was natural that Anagni should then share with 
Viterbo the privilege of being a regular papal residence. Last of all, 
and worthy of being placed by the side of these illustrious men, comes 
the present pope, Leo XIII, born at Carpineto. Frosinone and its neigh- 
borhood produced three popes at a much earlier date, the sixth and 
seventh centuries, 8S. Hormisdas, 8. Silverius, and Honorius III: short 
biographies of them are given. The long account of the Acts of Leo 
XIII ean only be excused in view of the occasion. It is quite out of 
place in a work of erudition, as this wishes to appear. But, in reality, 
its erudition is extremely superficial. There is no adequate description 
of a single one of the monuments, whether Pelasgic or medizval, although 
this would be supposed to be the most evident duty of a writer on this 
region whose historical data, which he repeats in a desultory and elemen- 
tary way, are well known, but whose monuments need illustration. It 
would not be necessary to call attention to the work, were it not the only 
one written in this century on the region. When, as in the case of the 
great Cistercian monastery of Casamari, he is forced to deliver some 
opinion, an error of a hundred and fifty years in dating the buildings 
gives some idea of the condition of the author’s knowledge of the history 


' Anagni, Carpineto ( Ecetra), Acuto, Anticoli, Porciano, Gorga, Sgurgola, Morolo, 
Serrone, Piglio, Arcinazzo, Monte Tuino, Filettino, Trevi, Vallepietra, Monte 
Porearo, Jenne, Seeni, Montefortino, Gavignano, Montelanico, Valmontone, S. Vita- 
liano, Ferentino, Ceccano, Patrica, Giuliano, Prossedi, S. Lorenzo, Alatri, Guarcino, 
Torre Caietani, Trivigliano, Vico, Collepardo, Trisulti, Veroli, Casamari, Monte San 


Giovanni, Bauco, Ceprano, Frosinone, ele. 
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of medizval art. The second volume includes a scanty collection of Roman 


inscriptions in the different localities. A. L. F., JR. 


CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 

K. B[ ERNHARDT]. Textbuch zu Th. Schreibers Kulturhistorischem 
Bilderatlas des klassischen Altertums. S8vo., pp- 388. Leipzig, 1888. 
This work is issued as an explanatory text to the second edition of the 

now famous Bilderatlas of Schreiber but can be used with the first edition, 

as well. It makes no claim to independent scientific value, and is written 
in a style that is popular and easily intelligible. A few misprints in the 
atlas itself are corrected, and the appearance of the book is neat and attrac- 
tive. In treating of the Attic calendar, it perhaps would have been better 
to point out the corresponding months of our calendar—M. LEHNERDT, 
in Woceh. f. klass. Philol., 1889, No. 36. 


H. und F, Becure.. Saminlung der griechischen Dialektin- 
schrifte in. Band ITT, Heft IT. Dic Tnschrifte nm von Korinthos, 
Kleonai, Sikyon, Phil ius und den korinthisehen Kolonien, von F. 
BLass. 8vo, pp- 61-115. Gottingen, 1888: Vandenhidck u. 
Ruprecht. 

The inscriptions of Corinth, with few exceptions, are upon pottery objects, 
and those of Sikyon and Phlious are very few. Several seem to have been 
omitted from the Sikyonian list that deserve to have a place there. Kor- 
kyra is well illustrated by the long (146 line) inscription of C7G, 1845.— 
W. Larre p, in Berl. phil. Woch., 1889, No. 26. 


Ropo.Lro FoNTEANIVE. Quida per gli avanzi di costruzioni poligonie 
dette ciclopiche . saturnie o pe lasgiche nella provincia di Roma ( Pubbl. 
della Sez. di Roma del Club Alpino). 8vo., pp. 196. Roma, 1887 ; 
Tip. Ippolito Sciolla. 

There is no more picturesque region in Italy than that through which 
the author takes us from hill to hill, crowned with the gigantie walls built 
by the sturdy tribes which one by one succumbed to Rome. The ruined 
walls of the citadels, the landscape, and the brilliant costumes of the peas- 
antry, all appeal to the imagination of the young writer, who is not only 
an archaeologist but an Alpinist and lover of nature. And so that which 
might have been a dry enumeration of stone walls takes color and life with- 
out detracting from scholarly exactitude. It was written as a contribu- 
tion to the annual publication of the Roman section of the Club Alpino, 
and is the first attempt to bring together in a somewhat familiar shape the 
mass of material dispersed in the many volumes of the publications of the 
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German Jnstitute and in separate monographs. For this is a subject that 
has excited an almost passionate interest among archzologists and his- 
torians ever since, in the last years of the last century, Petit-Radel began 
his famous collection of models of the Pelasgic and “ Cyclopean ” monu- 
ments. He and, a few years later, Dodwell and Gell sustained a similar 
opinion regarding them, while the opposite ground was held by men like 
Gerhard and Bunsen, the founders of the German Archeological Institute 
in Rome. This dispute involved the most vital questions connected with 
the origins and race and early history of the early triltes of this region— 
Aborigines, Pelasgians, Latins—and their relations to Rome. Petit-Radel 
and his co-thinkers sustained the Pelasgic origin of these early cities, Ger- 
hard and Bunsen denied it. Sig. Fonteanive is perfectly familiar with the 
literature of the subject, including the little-known work of our compatriot 
Mr. J. I. Middleton, whose book' with careful drawings was published in 
1812, only a few years after Petit-Radel commenced his publications. ‘The 
use of the term “Cyclopean,” as attributed to these primitive massive con- 
structions, is discussed and the ancient origin of the word made clear. So 
also with the term Pelasgic, also used by Greek and Latin authors to desig- 
nate the primitive military architecture of the pre-Hellenes. The first 
Pelasgic manner seems to have been sometimes known as Tirynthian, be- 
cause its most illustrious example in Greece was the akropolis at Tiryns, 
while the second and more regular and perfected stage was termed “ Les- 
bian.” A summary is given of the Pelasgic legend, as the writer terms it, 
up to the time when, in Niebuhr’s opinion, “ the Pelasgi, who formed the 
greatest nation of Europe, inhabited the land from the Po and the Arno 
to the banks of the Bosphorus.” The writer is, however, tempted to rank 


himself among those who sceptically scoff at the idea of the existence of 


such a nationality and culture as the Pelasgic. Still he resumes with rela- 
tive impartiality and in a useful manner the different opinions held on the 
subject by various writers, some of which hold the earliest walls, where 
the stones bear no trace of human handiwork, as on the island of Pantel- 
laria, to be the work of the aborigines of Italy, the Sieuli or Sikani, pre- 
vious to the Pelasgic advent. Others, like Gerhard, are disposed to be- 
lieve in a much later date and that the polygonal mode of construction 


was employed by the Romans themselves even during several centuries of 


the Republic. The city-walls, temple-precincts and sepulchral construc- 
tions that come within the category are practically, and without reference 
to date, but to methods of construction, divided into three epochs accord- 
ing as they are built; (1) of uncut large and small stones of irregular 


'Grecian Remains in Italy, a Description of Cyclopian Walls and of Roman Antiquities : 
London, 1812. See C. E. Norton’s article in the JouRNAL, vol. 1, pp. 3-9. 
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shape; (2) of large blocks fitted together without interstices, but with 
their front surface left uneven; and (3) of large slabs accurately smoothed 
even in front and placed in strata more or less exactly horizontal. A care- 
ful examination is then made of what has been written in regard to the 
form of doorways and ceilings used in these classes of constructions, espe- 
cially the vault and arch. A very useful chapter is that on the topographi- 
eal distribution of the monuments, which contains for each region a good 
bibliography of the best works. Their position was determined by the 
mountainous character of the region: the land of the Hernici and the 
Volsci, and that of the Aequicoli, the Marsi, the Sabini, the Samnites 
and New Latium. These fortified cities are found all along the ridges of 
the Monti Lepini, out to Monte Circeo, on the south, along the Sabine hills 
and running eastward through the highlands of the Abruzzi, and, turning 
northward, they penetrate to the Umbrian hills by way of Reate. Then, 
beyond the Roman province, the series begins in maritime Etruria to end 
beyond the high chain of the Etruscan Appenines (Monte Amiata) in the 
Umbrian cities of Ameria, Cesi, Spoletum, Narnia and Tuder. These sites 
are described in succession, in so far as they come within the special Roman 
province. The careful description of Norba, pp. 137 to 149, is a good ex- 
ample of the combined use of earlier authors and personal inspection. It 
makes one wish for a systematic exploration and excavation of the site, often 
promised but never carried out. The city was destroyed in the time of 
Sulla, never to rise again, and not only its walls remain in great perfection, 
as in other cities, but it is unique in Italy in having numerous remains of 
polygonal constructions (including two temples?) within its wall, superior 
in extent and architectural value to the ruins of Tiryns and Mykenai. A 
list of the sites described in the volume is appended in a Note.’ 


A. L. FrorHincuaM, JR. 


? Part I. Denomination. Part II. The Pelasgie Tradition: ch. 1. The legend; ch. 2. 
Objections to it. Part III. Division into periods and technical methods in polygonal con- 
structions: ch.1. Division into periods; ch. 2. Technical methods, including the forms 
of openings and roofing; ch. 3. How these distinctions into periods and methods are 
not rigorous; ch. 4. The exact age of the polygonal constructions. Part IV. Topo- 
graphical Review: ch. 1. Pyrgi; 2. Viterbo-Bomarzo; 3. Grotte Torri (Cures); 4. The 
Corniculani hills and Monte Gennaro (Montecelio, 8S. Angelo, Ameriola, Palombara, 
Moricone, Monteverde, Marcellino, Ceano and Turrito, from Vitriano to Tivoli); 5. 
In the valley of the Anio (Santa Balbina, Sacco Muro) ; 6. Tibur=Tivoli; 7. In the 
valley of Arci (Minutola, Empulum=Ampiglione, Saxula=Sassula, Sicelion=Cicili- 
ano); 8. Trebia Aequorum=Trevi; 9. Tusculum and Rocca di Papa; 10. Praeneste= 
Palestrina; 11. Olevano and Bellagra; 12. Ferentinum=Ferentino; 13. Aletrium= 
Alatri; 14. Verulae=Veroli; 15. Signia=Segni; 16. Artena Volscorum ; 17. Cora= 
Cori; 18. Norba near Norma; 19. Setia=Sezze; 20. Anxur=Trachinie= Terracina ; 


21. Circeus Mons=promontorio Circeo; 22. Fundi=Fondi. 
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Paut Herrmann. Das Gréberfeld von Marion auf Cypern (48. 
Berliner Winckelmanns-Programm). to, pp. 64 with 3 plates. 
Berlin, 1888; Reimer. 

This essay gives a general review and survey of the excavations at 
Polis-tis-Chrysochou during 1885 and 1886, though special attention is 
given to such of the antiquities as have come to the Berlin Museum. The 
plan of the work is well considered, its carrying out diligent and careful. 
After a description of the locality comes a description and chronologic 


classification of the tombs; then, a description of the usual contents of 


each group of tombs; finally, a notice of the figurines and ornamented 
pottery. In accordance with previous investigations, the earlier tombs 
are given to Marion, the later to Arsinoé. There does not seem to be 
proof for his supposed Phoenician layer of tombs under the others. The 
large seated terracotta figures are rightly explained as a substitute for 


statuary or reliefs.—F. DUmMLeEr, in Berl. phil. Woch., 1889, No. 35. 
Aucust Herzog. Ntudien zur Geschichte de r griechisch n Kunst. Ato, 
pp. 64; 6 plates. Leipzig, 1888; W. Engelmann. 


The first of these studies relates to the history of groups and their de- 


velopment in Greek art. It extends itself not only over statuary, but 


over reliefs and vase-paintings. The author finds two general classes of 


groups—the pyramidal, and the copulative where the figures are opposite 
or behind or beside each other and seen from the side. Examples of the 
copulative class are the common group of Dionysos supported by a Satyr 
and of Eros and Psyche in the Capitoline Museum. The element that 
unites such groups in the later periods is found to reside partly in the dis- 
position partly in the action of the figures united. In the early archaic 
period such bond seems wholly lacking. Of the pyramidal class, vase- 
paintings and the Campanian wall-pictures show numerous examples. It 
is to Polygnotos that the pyramidal group owes its best development, 
though preceded by many gable-groups of otherwise great masters. Her- 
zog notices that genre and pathetic subjects always adapt themselves easily 
to representation in groups. Consequently, the Hellenistic age, from its 
fondness for such subjects, was naturally the chief patron of painting and 
sculpture in groups. A second study of the author relates to the series of 
gods shown in the vase-paintings of Southern Italy. He finds that the 
gods chosen for these pictures are conditioned by the action, sometimes 
only very generally, or even are only decorative. In general, these two 
essays of Herzog are characterized by carefulness in inference and by a 
fine degree of observation and valuation of the relations of form and emo- 
tion. —P. WeizsacKeEr, in Woch. f. klass. Philol., 1889, No. 25. 
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E. HUBNER. Bibliographie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. 
Grundriss zu Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte und Encyklopiidie 
der klassischen Philologie. 2d ed. &vo, pp. Xv, 434. Berlin, 
1889; W. Hertz. 

In this second edition, which makes its appearance thirteen years after 
the first, we have a complete bibliography of classical philology (A lassische 
Altertumswissenschaft). The book is now expanded to thrice its former 
compass. The bibliography of the History of Greek Literature is greatly 
increased in the new volume, as are Numismatics, Geography, the Plastic 
Arts, and Domestic Life. In this part of the book only independent works 
are mentioned, but occasionally the author finds himself compelled to make 
exceptions to this rule in respect to articles published in languages other 
than German. Valuable also are the opinions and review-notices that are 


9 


given in short space.—Berl. phil. Woch., 1889, No. 34. 


A. MAYRHOFER. (reschichtlich topographische Studien iiber das alte 

Rom. 8vo, pp. 115. Miinchen, 1887; Lindauer. 

These studies are a continuation and amplification of their author’s work 
on Die Briicken im alten Rom. They are divided into three chapters. The 
first chapter treats of the meaning of the word pontifex. Like others, the 
writer derives the word from pons and facere, but does not refer its origin 
to the pons sublicius. He thinks that, in a very early period, on the return 
of regularly recurring sacrifices, temporary bridges were erected for the 
oceasion and then taken down. Sacrifices, as we know, often took place 
on bridges, and he thinks Ovid’s line (Fasti, 5. 634), pontibus infirmos 
praecipitasse senes, refers to bridges thus erected and as often removed. 
Another proposition brought forward by Mayrhéfer is, that the Janiculum 
was, in very early times, united to the Tiber by a wall. This, however, has 
no claim to originality, being only a reiteration of O. Gilbert’s opinion. 
The second chapter discusses the streets on the right bank of the Tiber, and 
makes the strange assertion, that the laying-out of streets was dependent 
on the previous construction of bridges; whereas the fact is exactly the re- 
verse: the Via Aurelia is found to have changed its course three times where 
it left the city. Quite contrary to reason, also, is the supposition of Mayr- 
héfer, that the Pons Aurelius and the Pons Aelius were reserved for the 
emperor's private use until the sixth century after Christ. A third chap- 
ter is devoted to the situation of the Porta Aurelia, which is usually placed 
on the left bank near the Pons Aelius. The result of the present investi- 
gation is, that it was further down the river at the end of the Pons Nero- 
nianus and thus on the right bank. Throughout these “ studies,” lack of 
care betrays itself. The argument is often confused, and frequently seems 
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illogical. Misprints and infelicities of expression are not rare.—O. RIcHTER, 
in Berl. phil. Woch., 1889, No. 33. 


K. MEISTERHANS. Grammatik der attischen TInschrifte n. Zweite 
vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. 8vo, pp. Xl, 237. Berlin, 
1888; Weidmann. 

It can only be remarked of the second edition of this excellent work, 
that all the recently discovered inscriptions and all the recent literature 


on the subject have been made use of in preparing it. It could only be 


wished that the third edition contain a more complete index, especially of 
proper names. The book, besides its thorough treatment of forms and of 


syntax, contains many pertinent remarks concerning the pronunciation 
of Attic Greek, notably in regard to theta: and Meisterhans shows him- 
self quite uninfluenced by the pronunciation of this letter in English and 
Modern Greek. The size of the book, its lucid manner of treatment, and its 


print, are further reasons why it should be in the hands of every teacher of 


the Greek language.—C. HABERLIN, in Woch. f. klass. Philol., 1889, No. 26. 


P. Narpucet. Sulla fognatura della Citta di Roma. Roma; Forzani. 

Roman archeology has reaped much benefit from the rapid develop- 
ment of building in the city and the consequent subterranean works, 
more especially as regards the study of the topography of ancient Rome, 
which has made great progress of late years. Very important materials 
for the history of ancient Roman building are contained in this book. The 


author, Signor Pietro Narducci, is an engineer who was commissioned by 


the Roman municipality to make minute investigations into the state of 


both the ancient and modern system of drains in the city. The present 
work is the fruit of his researches ; and to its technical interest it adds an 
archeological one, on account of its description of Roman drainage from 
the most ancient times and also in the Middle Ages—an examination car- 
ried on by the author under exceptionally favorable conditions. Signor 
Narducci’s treatise is accompanied by a large atlas of plates and tables.— 


Academy, June 8. 


Hans Ouwricu. Die Florentiner Niobegrupp . Svo, pp. 6 1. Berlin, 
1888; Mayer and Miiller. 
Pliny was in doubt whether the group of Niobe and her children was a 
work of Skopas or Praxiteles ; Ohlrich has no fear in stating that neither 
could have composed it. The group was made for erection on the side 


of a rocky elevation, and probably adorned the garden of some king or 


other patron of art during the Hellenistic period. Stark has already shown 
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that the group had its origin in Kalikia or Syria. Ohlrich fixes its date 
as the second century before Christ, and names as its source the art-school 
at Antioch. All the representations of the death of Niobe point to some 
famous painting as their original. The manner of wearing the hair and 
clothing, the proportions of the figures, and especially the grandeur of its 
design show that this painting goes back to the first half of the fourth cen- 
tury. The temple of Palatine Apollo had its doors adorned with two con- 
trasting ivory reliefs: one represented the repulse of the Gauls from Par- 
nassos, the other the death of the Niobids. Evidently, therefore, both 
were favorite subjects of the Hellenistic period, and the scene of action in 
both was a rocky slope. Probably the angry deities stood above Niobe 
and her children, since their upward gaze makes this presence well-nigh 
unavoidable. It was only when the group was placed on a slope or in 
some similar position that Niobe herself came to occupy the central posi- 
tion. In a sarcophagus relief in the Vatican this is not the case, nor was 
it so, probably, in the original painting. Herein lay the improvement 
brought about by the sculptor of the group when he thus translated it 
into the round. The dissertation contains also a general review of grouped 
statuary, beginning with the gable-group and coming down to the Hellen- 
istic period. In the course of this review, it becomes evident that the Niobe 
group presupposes the conquests of Alexander and the impulses such as art 
and especially painting received at the hands of the succeeding princes. 
The results that are reached by Ohlrich in this valuable and masterly 
work it is safe to say will not be overthrown in their general outlines.— 
P. WeizsackEr, in Woeh. f. klass. Philol., 1889, No. 31. 


SALOMON REINACH. Bibliothégue des monuments figurés grees et 
romains. Vol. I. Voyage archéologique en Grece et en Asie minenre 
sous la direction de Philippe Li Bas ( 18 {2-4 }), Planches de top )- 
graphie de sculpture et d’architecture eravées (apres les dessins de 
E. Landron, publiées et commentées par Salomon Reinach. — 4to, 
pp. Xxiv, 164 with 311 plates. Paris, 1888 ; Firmin-Didot. 
The difficulty, not to say impossibility, of reaching the various archzo- 

logical publications and their illustrations has now been felt and expressed 

in many countries. The work before us edited by the tireless Salomon 

Reinach would seem to be an answer of France to this general complaint 

in the fields of archzeology. Its object is to form the beginning of a Cor- 

pus of ancient monuments. ‘The German Institute has this same goal in 
view in its expected volumes illustrating sarcophagi and tombstone reliefs. 

An arrangement of ancient monuments according to place of discovery or 

museum in which they are stored cannot be thought of, since objects of art 
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are always changing owners. The plan adopted in the present work is to 
arrange the published monuments by the books where they are published, 
and the unpublished by the museums where they are kept. The difficul- 
ties of uniting two systems, of deciding what is published and what unpub- 
lished, begin to be foreshadowed, and the need of a monster index is in- 
evitable. No better beginning could be made than with the plates of Le 
Bas. Many new ones hitherto unpublished are inserted by Reinach, and 
he accompanies the whole with a brief explanatory text. The plates pre- 
serve their old designations: IJtinéraire, pl. 1-72; Monuments figurés, pl. 
1-151; and Architecture (this last including Athens, Peloponnesos, the 
Islands, and Asia Minor). The size is in all important cases that of the 
original plates, and the price is unusually low. The Antiquités du Bosphore 
Cimmérien, which are promised in the second volume, will not be less wel- 


come than this first publication —Kopp, in Berl. phil. Woch., 1889, No. 24. 


D. SIMONSEN. Sculpture s et Inscriptions di Palmyre ala Glyptotheque 
de Ny Carlsberg. Copenhagen; Lind. 

The unique collection of antiquities from Palmyra brought together by 
Mr. Carl Jacobsen, with the assistance of the Danish consul at Beyrit con- 
sist, in the main, of funerary monuments, sculptured in high relief, dating 
from the two centuries that preceded the destruction of Zenobia’s city by 
the Romans. A number of them, evidently portraits of the deceased, are 
here reproduced in photogravures, which show the peculiar form of art 
represented—that of the Greek decadence—and also enable us to recog- 
nize the elaborate nature of the dress and ornaments worn. One of them is 
a mummy. In many cases the monuments bear inscriptions in Aramaean, 
giving little more than the family names of the deceased, with conventional 
expressions of mourning. These inscriptions have been carefully repro- 
duced by zincography, with the assistance of Prof. J. Euting, of Strassburg. 
Though several of both the monuments and the inscriptions have already 
been published, this complete catalogue to the collection forms an invalu- 


able aid to the study of Palmyrene art.—Academy, Aug. 31. 


CHARLES WALDSTEIN. Catalogue of Casts in the Museum of Classi- 
cal Archeology, Cambridge. 12mo., pp. vit, 123. London and 
New York, 1889; Maemillan & Co. 

This catalogue is eminently practical and admirably adapted to increase 
the educational value of the casts of ancient sculpture which form a part 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. That collection is not very 
large, comprising only 618 pieces, but has been most carefully selected by 
Dr. Waldstein, and by Professor Colvin before him, so as to illustrate the 
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general progress of Greek sculpture. A relatively large number of casts 
(113) fall into the archaic period, as is proper in a museum of this char- 
acter. 206 represent the work of the fifth century, and as many that of 
the fourth. The remainder are classed as Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman. 
These are arranged in separate rooms or galleries, so that the visitor, on 
entering the museum, first passes through the archaic room, then through 
the fifth and fourth century rooms, and completes his tour with the study 
of Roman portraits. The catalogue supplies him with a general introduc- 
tion to the whole subject and more special introductions to the collections 
in each room. These introductions are brief, but discriminating and help- 
ful. The matter referring to the casts avoids unnecessary description, is 
full of useful artistic as well as archzeological hints, and contains valuable 
reference to the most accessible and at the same time trustworthy sources 
of information. The latter half of the catalogue, prepared by the Assistant 
Director, M. R. James, contains fewer personal opinions, and is on that 


account less interesting reading but no less useful as a catalogue. A. M. 


F. Wrester. Archiiologische Beitrige. I. Uber einige Antiken in 
Regensburg, namentlich eine. Bronzestatuette des Mereurius, 
pp. 39; one copper-plate engraving. Gittingen, 1888 ; Dieterich. 
This essay is chiefly concerned in explaining a curious statuette of Mer- 

cury which, besides the usual attributes of the god, bears a quiver, a scroll, 

and a wand entwined with a single serpent. Such combinations of attri- 
butes are shown by the author to be not uncommon in the late period to 
which he assigns this statuette. The present instance shows a union of 

Mercury with Sol, Apollo, and Aesculapius. Other bronzes of the Regens- 

burg collection are touched upon. A bronze bull, statuettes of Fortuna and 

Sol, and a hanging lamp in the shape of a dove.— Woch. f. klass. Philol., 

1889, No. 32/3. 

CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Martano ARMELLINI. Le Chiese di Roma dalle loro origini sino al 
secolo xv1. 8vo, pp. 805. Roma, 1887; Tipogr. Editrice Romana. 
The great celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the consecration of 

Pope Leo XIII has led to the publication of many interesting works which 

would otherwise never have seen the light. This may be one of them. At 

all events, the many lovers of Rome and its memories will rejoice in this 
new contribution to her monumental history. Of the thousand churches 
that Rome could boast of in the fourteenth century the greater number 
have been cast down or renovated either by the blind vandalism of the 

Neo-Paganism of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries or by the vainglo- 

rious bad taste of the baroccoism of the eighteenth. But they have not 
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utterly perished. They live “in the chronicles and legends; in the myths 
that often gathered about their early history: ” and the archives and libra- 
ries of Italy are full of material out of which the history of the churches 
of Rome can be recomposed well-nigh completely. But, as the author 
justly remarks, this would take an army of workmen ; and so the present 
work is but a tentative guide and catalogue. In it, however, are classi- 
fied about 800 churches within the walls, and 118 suburban churches. 
More than half of these, 452 in number, have been entirely destroyed, 


and the greater part of the remaining number rebuilt. 


The author is well known, being one of the founders of the Society of 


Christian Archeology in Rome, together with Padre Bruzza, De Rossi, 
Stevenson, Marucchi, and others. His studies have been concentrated 
on the Christian antiquities of Rome, and the Medizeval churches, a field 
too much neglected by those who study the art of the Catacombs. 

In part first, the “ preliminary notices of the churches of Rome” are 
sufficient to give a good idea of their origins; of pre-Constantinian and 
Catacomb oratories; of the writers and collectors of information regarding 
Roman churches; of the parochial titudi into which the city was divided; 


of the Fraternitas Romana and the triple distribution of the churches of 


Rome in the x1 and xiv centuries; and of the catalogues of the churches 
made between the x11 and XvI centuries. 

As early as the fourth century originated the division of the city into 
twenty-five parishes, each of whose churches was connected with some sub- 
urban cemetery or catacomb; and it was outside the walls and in con- 
nection with these catacombs that a large number of churches were erected. 


Long before the Renaissance, there was shown a lively interest in the sacred 


monuments of the city, and this is proved by the itineraries for the use of 


pilgrims compiled in the fifth, sixth, seventh and succeeding centuries ; as 
well as by a later series of documents, of which the Mirabilia and the Gra- 
phia aurea Urbis Romae, written in the xr century, are the most promi- 
nent examples. Then came the critical and archzeological students of the 
Renaissance, from whose writings our author has derived so large a part 
of his material: Panvinio and Ugonio, Grimaldi, Severano and Martinelli, 
in the xvi and the early part of the following century, with their succes- 
sors Bruzio, Garampi and Terribilini. The last and greatest of these men 
of colossal erudition was Francesco Cancellieri, who worked, at the begin- 
ning of this century, on a Roma Sacra, leaving an incomplete and fragmen- 
tary work which will always remain a storehouse for historians. Of all this 
material Professor Armellini does not pretend to take account. But, if he 
did nothing else than gather in this convenient form a good proportion 
of the information scattered in the few published and the many unpublished 
volumes of his predecessors, he would be doing an extremely useful work. 
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There were two great periods of church-building in Rome, but they were 
of unequal importance. The first and greatest extends from about 320 to 
850, and it is said that at that time Rome contained over fifteen hundred 
churches. Most of them were adorned with mosaic-paintings or frescos, 
and many with statues of gold and silver, and with altar-fronts, veils and 
hangings of tapestry and embroidery, to say nothing of a multitude of sacred 
vessels and garments. Then came a period of anarchy, ignorance and pov- 
erty, when the churches decayed, were robbed and ruined. This began with 
the close of the rx and ended with the dawn of the x11 century, which saw 
the beginning of a new era of artistic activity that lasted until the “ Cap- 
tivity of Babylon” at Avignon in the xiv century. Then were reéstab- 
lished the old customs, the great religious association called the Fraternitas 
Romana, then came the revival of church music and the rebirth of monas- 
ticism. Several lists of the churches of Rome at this period are published 
by Armellini. 

The second and main part of the volume is devoted to “ historico-topo- 
graphic notices of the intra-mural churches of Rome.” They are arranged 
in strict alphabetic order. The reason why this order was used, instead of 
the topographic, is the obvious one, that, on account of the lack of topo- 
graphic documents, the exact location of many of the destroyed churches 
isnot known. Thedesired information is given by the addition, in an appen- 
dix, of a topographic index of the churches whose site has been identified. 

In these short notices of churches the order followed is: foundation ; 
possessions ; vicissitudes and history; present condition and description. 
Usually, there are references to the principal sources of information. Many 
inscriptions are reproduced, especially if at present lost; and some of the 
accessories, such as tombs, ambones, ciboria and altars, are briefly referred 
to. Certainly, we have no right to expect to find, in such a book as this, 
thorough archzeological or artistic descriptions of monuments: however 
desirable, this would not be the occasion for them. But we feel inclined 
to criticize the author on one point, precisely because his book is so excel- 
lent and useful to students: that point is the fullness and accuracy of the 
historical data, and the fuller reporting of inscriptions. To illustrate this, 
let me take one of the most important and best-preserved of the early* 
churches, that of Santa Sabina on the Aventine, built early in the fifth cen- 
tury by Celestin I and Sixtus III. Its fine interior, its ancient mosaics, its 
portico and beautiful cloister, its many sepulchral monuments and inscrip- 
tions help to make it one of the few whose medizeval character is still free 
from modern contamination. Armellini refers to the medieval restora- 
tions and additions in these words: “ Eugenius III and Gregory IX mag- 


” 


nificently restored our basilica;” and he does not give at length or even 


refer to the three long inscriptions, still in existence on its walls, which 
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relate the consecration of the church in 1238, of the altar SS. Angelorum 
in 1248 under Innocent IV, and of that of S. Peter Martyr in 1263 under 
Urban II. He has not noticed, apparently, the many sepulchral slabs in 
the pavement, with incised figures of the deceased, executed with extra- 
ordinary talent, and perhaps unequalled in Italy at that time. They 
date from various years between 1215 and 1513, and are mainly of the 
Savelli family. All these have inscriptions. Two of them he reports 
from Martinelli, as if the y were now destroyed, and one of these, the beau- 
tiful tomb and inscription of Dna Stephana de Istila, hé dates from 1313 
instead of 1503. 

If Professor Armellini’s fellow-students were to come to his aid in sup- 
plementing the present volume so as to make a second edition of double 
its size, I should be happy to make my modest contribution. Especially 
desirable in a book like this is an exact arrangement of successive head- 
ings under which the material regarding each church can be grouped, as 
it is not at present.* But it is very easy to criticize. Few would have 
even attempted the laborious undertaking which has here been carried out 


with so great a degree of success. A. L. FrROTHINGHAM, JR. 


W. Bope und H. von Tscuvupi. Beschreibung der Bildwerke der 
christlichen Epoche (Berlin Museum). 4to, pp. 265 and 68 pages 
of cuts. Berlin, 1888 ; Spemann. 


Beside being of thoroughly scientific interest, this book is an excellent 
manual for the study of medieval and renaissance sculpture. The large 
number of cuts and illustrations is a valuable innovation in museum cata- 
logues. The Berlin Museum is richer than any other outside of Italy in 
renaissance sculpture, and this catalogue therefore gives a good general 
picture of its development. Especially noticeable are the works of the 
family Della Robbia, of Donatello and his school, and of the younger 
Florentine sculptors of the xv century, Desiderio, Benedetto, Verrochio. 
The number of bronze plaquettes is also noticeable ; and their close imi- 
tation of the antique would interest all classical students. Many are taken 
directly from gems and cameos, others are freer interpretations of classic 


myths; mostly more or less after Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Until far into the 


It is also evident that the author is not thoroughly acquainted with the families 
of artists that flourished in Rome in the xu and x111 centuries—the schools of Paulus, 
Rainucius, Laurentius, Vassallettus, and others. He shows this, e. g., on p. 281 in 
reporting the sepulchral inscription of a Magr. Jacobus filius olim Angeli Nicolai. He 
thinks this Jacobus to be the father of the famous artist Cosma, whereas the father 
of the latter was Jacobus son of Laurentius. He thus omits many of the important 


inscriptions with artists’ signatures of this period. 
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XviI century he seems to have been the chief source of inspiration for this 
sort of decorative art—H.W eE1zsackeEr, in Berl. phil. Woch., 1889, No. 35. 


C. Mauss. La Piscine de Bethesda a Jerusalem. Paris; Leroux. 


This sumptuously edited volume is an indispensable addition to the libra- 
ries of all who are interested in the archeology and topography of Pales- 
tine. M. Mauss was the architect to whom was entrusted the work of 
restoring the church of St. Anna on the northeast side of the Haram at 
Jerusalem ; and this book contains an account of the archeological dis- 
coveries made during the progress of the work, and is adorned with a pro- 
fusion of valuable and beautifully executed illustrations. The main object 
of the book is to prove that the church of St. Anna occupies part of the site 
of the Pool of Bethesda. The arguments in favor of this conclusion are 
drawn partly from the discoveries made under the foundations of the church, 
such as a mosaic pavement, a fragment of a column ornamented with Chris- 
tian symbols, and the remains of aqueducts as well as of the porches of an 
ancient pool; partly from the evidence of old maps, and of writers like 
Antoninus, who visited Jerusalem at the beginning of the vi1 century.— 
Academy, Aug. 31. 


Evetne Mintz. Guide de Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts. Ou- 

vrage accompagne de 23. gravures. 8VO, pp. 288, Paris, 1889 ; Quantin. 

It is rare to be favored with so careful and authoritative a guide toa 
great public institution. In this case it is particularly fortunate, as the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts has never before had a guide of any sort, though its 
history covers nearly two centuries and a half. It is derived directly from 
the Ecol Acadimique, founded in 1648 at the same time as the Académie 
royale de peinture et de sculpture, whose place it took completely at the time 
of the suppression of the latter. It was first confined to the arts of sculp- 
ture and painting, and began to teach architecture only at the time of the 
Revolution, when it was amalgamated with the Académi d architecture, 
founded in 1671. It was thoroughly reérganized in 1819, and was estab- 
lished in its present quarters of the Rue Bonaparte in 1830. A decree of 
1863 introduced a radical change by suppressing the distinct sections of archi- 
tecture and sculpture and painting, and by removing the institution from the 
direction of the assembly of professors and confiding it to a director and a 
council. It also instituted studies for the practical teaching of the three 
arts and of engraving. Although this government intervention is not 
characterized by M. Miintz, it may be here stated that it was severely 
criticized and condemned at the time by many eminent men. It must be 
admitted, however, that the facilities for study were then greatly increased 


by the addition of numerous courses. 
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The convent of the Petits-Augustins, commenced by the orders of Mar- 
guerite de Valois in 1608, was used by the heroic Alexandre Lenoir for 
his Musée des Monuments Francais, by which so many works of French 
medizeval and renaissance art were rescued from destruction at the time 
of the Revolution. In 1820, four years after the dissolution of the Museum 
by the Restoration, the first constructions were begun next to the monas- 
tery, to make ready for the installation of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The 
successive stages of the work on the new buildings lasted until 1862, and 
the main series of constructions form the chef-d’euvre of the architect 
Duban, and is a marvel of adaptability. 

The volume contains a complete catalogue of the various collections, 
objects, and works of art contained in the buildings. These are varied 
and valuable. The library contains several hundred thousand drawings 
and prints, besides a collection of printed books on art and archzeology 
which is the handiest to consult if not the most complete in Paris. Here, 
also, is a fine collection of photographs and casts of coins. In the vesti- 
bule, the Cour Vitrée, the Chapel and some galleries, is a well-chosen col- 
lection of casts of architecture and sculpture, covering the widest field— 
from Egypt to the close of the Renaissance. It is not lacking in originals: 
such are some pieces of superb renaissance architecture, like the arcade 
from the Hotel de la Tremoille (¢. 1500); the portal of the Chateau d’ Anet 
(1548) by Philibert de ’!Orme; the arch of the Chateau of Gaillon (1508): 
such are also many pieces of French sculpture of the xv and xvi centuries, 
all remnants of the Lenoir collection. In the hemicycle is the famous fresco 
by Paul Delaroche, representing the Genius of the arts distributing crowns. 
The collection of original drawings, by old masters and new, is extremely 
interesting ; 


and, for the study of the progress of French art during the 
last hundred years, there is hardly anything equal to the exhibition in 
the halls devoted to the grands prix of sculpture and painting. But I 
will stop here, as I have no space to follow M. Miintz as he guides us 
through the labyrinth of halls and galleries, all witnessing to the artistic 
love and taste of the French nation. A. L. F., Jr. 


F. M. Nicnors. The Marvels of Roma [ Mirabilia Urbis Romae}, 
or a picture of the Golden City. An English version of the medi- 
zeval guide-book with a supplement of illustrative matter. Rome, 
1888 ; Spithéver. 

Mr. Nichols has been for some years known as a very careful and accu- 
rate student of the topography of ancient Rome. The present charming 
volume is a popular contribution, and is addressed to a large public inter- 
ested in the history of the eternal city and the vicissitudes of its monuments 
during the Middle Ages. In his words, “The little book of which an 
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English version is here published for the first time was the standard guide- 
book of the more learned visitors to Rome from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century. Its statements were received with the respect due to a work of 
authority, and their influence may be traced in the writings of many of the 
authors who flourished during that period,” even Petrarch. Many of the 
ancient buildings it describes have since been destroyed, hence even its 
scanty words are precious though slight indications. 

The early and original Latin text was a work of about the middle of the 
twelfth century, in the opinion of De Rossi and other specialists: a later 
recension, with many alterations and additions, was made shortly after, and 
usually goes by the different title of Graphia instead of Mirabilia. AI- 
though several editions of the various forms of the Latin text exist—by 
Montfaucon, Parthey, Jordan, and others—the best is that by Urlichs, in 
his Codex Urbis Romae Topographicus, on which the present translation is 
based, though help was received from Professor Jordan. Translations 
are given also of supplementary documents under five heads. 1. A de- 
scription of the marvels of the Roman churches, compiled in 1375. It is 
interesting, and supplies a deficiency in the Mirabilia, which deal almost 
exclusively with ancient classical monuments. 1. A description taken from 
the Itinerary of the Hebrew traveller of the xm century, Benjamin of Tu- 
dela. 11. Extracts from the Ordo Romanus, written in the xu cent. by 
vanon Benedict. It describes the routes taken by the processions, and is 
of extreme topographical interest. rv. Three documents—two papal bulls 
and the list of relics of the Lateran basilica—‘‘ examples of the two classes 
of records (legal instruments and inscriptions) which furnish the most trust- 
worthy evidence upon medizval history and topography.” v. The city of 
Rome, from a plan drawn about 1475 with the names attached to the dif- 
ferent buildings. 

Mr. Nichols adds, to every part of these various texts, careful notes elu- 
cidating satisfactorily all the difficult points in topography, legend, or de- 
scription, and showing a complete mastery of his subject. I will close with 
an enumeration of the chapters of the Mirabilia. Part 1. (1) The founda- 
tion of Rome; (2) the town-wall; (3) the gates; (4) triumphal arches; 
(5) the hills; (6) thermae; (7) palaces; (8) theatres; (9) bridges; (10) 
the pillars of Antonine and Trajan, and the Images that were of old time 
in Rome; (11) cemeteries; (12) places where saints suffered. Part 
contains the most characteristically medizval part, being Divers histories 
touching certain famous places and images in Rome: it reproduces some of 
the favorite and naive legends then current. Part 111 is again devoted to 
the monuments in the form of a perambulation of the city, beginning at the 
Vatican, proceeding to the Capitol, the Palatine, and Santa Croce in 


Gerusalemme ; then returning to the Tiber. A. fu F JB 
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STEPHEN W.WicuiAms. The Cistercian Abbey of Strata Florida, 
The important abbey of Strata Florida in Cardiganshire has hitherto 
escaped treatment in a monograph, though the publications of the Cam- 
brian Archzological Association have given some attention to its history. 
Its annals make Strata Florida a worthy subject for the monastic historian. 
In 1164 a convent of Cistercian monks came first to Strata Florida, but 


whether they came from the immediate vicinity, from the Welsh abbey of 


Blanchland, or direct from the parent house at Citeaux is not known. 
Rhys ap Tewdwr, Prince of South Wales from 1077 to 1089, established 
a house for monks during his troublous sovereignty on the banks of the 
Flur, two miles southwest of the abbey which was founded about a cen- 
tury later by his grandson Rhys ap Gruffydd. The great church and 
block of conventual buildings were not completed until Whitsun Eve, 
1203. Here the princes and great men of the country sought interment, 
so that Strata Florida has been not inaptly styled the Westminster Abbey 
of Wales. In 1284 the belfry was struck by lightning and caught fire, 
the whole of the lead-covered church being completely gutted except the 
presbytery. Ten years later the monastic buildings were destroyed by fire, 
deliberately caused by Edward I. In the days of Owen Glendower much 
of the monastery was again burnt by the English, and Henry IV devas- 
tated its lands, so that by the time of the Reformation the magnificence and 
power of Strata had so much waned that the Dissolution found but seven 
monks watching over the ashes of the mighty princes there laid to rest. 
Until recently, nothing of the remains of this great monastery was Visi- 
ble save an archway and piece of the wall of the western front of the church. 
This work is of transitional Norman style and not a little remarkable, the 
five co-ordinate arches of the great western doorway being bound together 
by a curious ornament resembling pastoral staffs. This singular doorway 
is well depicted on the frontispiece to this volume. In 1887-8, excavations 
were made at the expense of the Cambrian Archeological Association, under 
the direction of Mr. Stephen Williams. The outlines of the great church 
(213 X 61 teet) have now been ascertained and to a great extent laid bare, 
as well as the chapter-house and adjacent buildings. One of the most in- 
teresting discoveries was the unearthing of a series of monks’ graves on the 
eastern external side of the south transept, several of which had their carved 
headstones, as well as the flat slabs, still in situ. The flat stones show the 
rough diagonal tooling of the Norman period, but several of the headstones 
have early interlaced patterns of Keltic type. Our conjecture is that these 
have been reused, having been brought here from some older place of inter- 
ment. The most valuable find was the large remains of tile pavements, 


both incised and encaustic, in the transept chapels. These tile pavements 
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are exceptionally good in design and rich in glazing and coloring. Some 
of the patterns are unique, and Strata Florida may now fairly claim to 
have the finest series of tile pavements of any old abbey in England or 
Wales. Excellent drawings are given of these tiles, both in detail, and 
as illustrating their general position and design. The Rev. A.S. Porter, 
F.S.A., our best authority on ancient tiles, pronounces those of Strata Florida 
to date from about the middle of the x1v century.— Atheneum, Aug. 24. 


Crriaco-MIGUEL ViGiL. Asturias monumental, epigrafica diplo- 

mitica. Tom. 1, Texto; tom. 1, Laéminas. Oviedo, 1887. 

It was not an unimportant moment for the historiography of Spain, when 
some ten years ago these two volumes were laid before the Royal Academy 
of Madrid, and by their recommendation the government was urged to print 
and circulate as many copies as possible. Vigil is the Nestor of Spanish 
antiquarians, and, as a collector and investigator of Asturian inscriptions, 
he has greatly assisted Hiibner in preparing the second volume of the Cor- 
pus. The work is at present represented by two volumes, (1) a descriptive 
text, (2) plates consisting of photo-engravings of original drawings. The 
largest part of this latter volume gives plates of inscriptions. A third 
volume, now in preparation, will contain documents and chronicles. The 
whole work aims to advance historical study, but is not without value for 
the philologian. In treating of the Latin inscriptions, even of those already 
published in the Corpus, Vigil’s remarks have great value and independence. 
Many new inscriptions have also been added; early Latin, as well as Chris- 
tian. It is, however, the topographical remarks that will be of most last- 
ing value. For all future work in this province, a certain footing has been 
gained that will spare the coming investigator endless toil. On the treat- 
ment of the manuscripts, like praise cannot be bestowed: as examples of 
paleography and artistic decoration they have scarcely any value. Nor 
does Vigil state how in the second half of the ninth century Oviedo, if not 
the richest, was certainly the most valuable library in all Spain. It is from 
the school of these scribes of Oviedo that the so-called Cruz de los ange les 
de Oviedo, so common in collections of Spanish manuscripts, finds its ori- 
gin. The author mentions several of the curious complexes or labyrinths 
of letters found in these manuscripts. In one of them, the words Silo prin- 
cepsjecit can be read out from a centre in various directions 506 times, but 
such are not limited to Spain. Vigil closes a long controversy over the 
Westgothic numeral X~, by deciding conclusively that it means 40. In 
the development of Spanish Latin, of book-lore and of episcopology, his 
work offers interesting material. Sincere should be the hope of all students 
of Spanish antiquity that the other provinces might be as fully and as thor- 
oughly treated as Asturias.—R. Brrr, in Berl. phil. Woch., 1889, No. 25. 
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PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY. 

H.et L.Srret. Les premiers dges du métal dans le Sud- Est de 0 Espagne. 
8vo, pp. 110. Bruxelles, 1888; Polleunis, Ceuterick et Lefébure. 
This valuable contribution to the prehistoric ages of the Spanish penin- 

sula is an abstract from the larger work of 437 pages and 70 plates which 

was written by the same authors in 1887. The excavations were carried 
on from 1881 to 1887 on the coast of the province Almeria, between the 
cities of Carthagena and Almeria. On this space of 75 kilometers, some 
forty sites of prehistoric habitation were examined. Fifteen of these be- 
longed to the stone-age. They contained pieces of broken stone and pol- 
ished stone, comprising all the usual tools, weapons, vessels, handmills, and 
ornaments. These men of the stone-age had small dwellings with stone 
walls, but large tombs in which many persons were buried together. An- 
other group of prehistoric settlements, seven in number, represent a transi- 
tion from stone to metal. Here the dwellings become real houses; their 
walls built of stone and earth, and their roofs held up by rafters covered 
with bundles of reeds and branches. In the tombs of this transitional 
period, urns full of charred bones occur among skeletons, which are not 
burned; but of most importance is the occurrence of metal. Besides half- 
smelted copper slags, appear simple copper implements, such as needles, 
arrow-heads, and chisels. A few bronze articles were also found, espe- 
cially ornaments. The neighboring mountains produce copper, but the 
tin, whether in the form of bronze or not, must have been imported. The 
third group of settlements, of developed metal-workers, have their villages 
constructed on sloping hillsides, and somewhat fortified by surrounding 
walls or ramparts. The houses show the same construction as before. The 
saws and mills are now the only remains of the stone-age. Pieces of clay 
vessels, bone implements, and bronze and copper objects, were found in 
these houses. In the graves of this period, incineration has given way to 
the primary form of simple burial. Tombs were often made in the floor 
of the huts, and the bodies placed immediately in the earth or else inclosed 
in large urns. The gifts to the dead found in these tombs were very vari- 
ous, and numerous clay vessels of artistic shape, especially drinking-cups, 
daggers, halberds, knives, rings and pendants (together some 500), and 
other objects were contained in them. The weapons, for the most part, 
were copper, but notably three swords, the only ones found, were of bronze. 

Silver rivets adorned the handles of some of the weapons, and many of the 

pendants found in the graves of the women were of silver. In other coun- 

tries, silver is hardly known during the bronze age, but gold is usually 
more common. The occurrence of native silver in the mountains of Spain 
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is the explanation of this phenomenon. Only a very few gold objects were 
found in these graves. 

The meaning of these different stages of civilization seems to be, that the 
original people of the stone-age were visited by a more-civilized, friendly 
people. These taught them the use of copper, and imported rings and other 
ornaments of bronze. In the next stage came other strangers, but enemies. 
Proof of this is the finding of the fortified settlements and bronze objects of 
much more advanced workmanship than the native products. Thus, the 
three swords were evidently booty won from the invaders. The friendly 
visitors who introduced the custom of incineration were most probably of 
Aryan descent. The hostile visitors who came later might well be some 
Phoenician people, urged on by their well-known fondness for silver. The 
70 crania gathered from the graves do not, however, seem to give any in- 
formation as to these various races—A. G. Meyer, in Berl. phil. Woch., 
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DENMARK, ... . .399 KRETE,. .... . . 382 


AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 


PRESERVATION OF MonuMENtTs.—An appeal has been made to the 
public for contributions to a fund raised by the Society for Preserving the 
Ancie nt Monume nts of Equpt, Ww hich was founded last year (see 4s p- 472 ), 
to assist in protecting the works of art referred to in its title, to arrest 
their further ruin by natural causes, and protect them “from injury by 
tourists and others,” whose ravages have already inflicted enormous and 
irreparable damage. From the first it has received the sympathy of the 
Prime Minister, and has been officially put in communication with the 
Khedive’s Government, which had already made efforts in the direction 
aimed at by the Society, and has given assurances of the most cordial co- 
operation. The vast extent of the country and the enormous number of 
remains still in more or less good preservation demand costly inspection 
and operations far beyond what the Egyptian Government can meet in 
an ordinary way. As a step forwards, that government has assessed, in a 
small sum, travellers by the Nile steamers going to Upper Egypt, and thus 
last year obtained about 1,0002. Although the depredations by Arabs and 
others have already been partially checked by employing guardians and 
placing doors on some of the tombs and temples, it has been possible to do 
so only to a limited extent. For the Government of Egypt, Grand Bey, 
a French engineer of the Public Works Department, and Director-General 
of the Tanzim, has made a report showing that the smallest sum impera- 
tively required for the preservation and defence of the ancient temples 
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from immediate danger is 8,500. It must be remembered that the tem- 
ples on the Nile are but a small part of the remains of antiquity, while 
there is besides an innumerable multitude of tombs and other excavated 
remains, of which the number is constantly growing, of the greatest im- 
portance for the beauty of the painting and interest of the inscriptions 
they contain, many of which are rifled the instant they are found. These 
require constant guarding. A distinguished Egyptologist has stated that, 
since he first copied the inscriptions on the tomb of Seti I, at least a third 
of them have been defaced. Many celebrated pictures, which twenty 
years ago stood bright and clear, are now destroyed or scarcely visible. It 
is proposed to hand the funds collected to the Egyptian Government, to 
be laid out in concert with the Society — Atheneum, July 20. 

A Tour Uprer Ecypr.—Mr. L. Griffith publishes some notes on 
a tour in Upper Egypt made by himself and Mr. Petrie in 1887 (Proc. Soe. 
Bibl. Arch., 1889, April 2). He completes Mr. Petrie’s Season in Egypt, 
1887, by publishing the rest of the inscriptions which they collected, mainly 
grafiti. The topographic limits of their research were Tehneh on the north 
and the mosques south of Philae (east bank) on the south. 

QueEN SrrrA.—M. Maspéro publishes a paper in the .Proceedings of 
the Soe. of Bibl. Archeology for April 2, 1889, entitled La Reine Sitré. 
One of the tombs in the Valley of the Queens at Thebes, described by 
Champollion, belongs to a queen called Sitré, whose position and period 
have not yet been accurately determined. According to Champollion and 
Rosellini, she was a wife of Seti 1; the former thinking her the earliest, 
the latter the latest of his wives; according to Lesucur, she was the wife 
of Rameses I and the mother of Seti I; while Lepsius piaced her among 


the uncertain personages of the xx dynasty, and the historians, like 


Brugsch or Wiedemann, avoid her altogether. According to Maspéro, 
the style of her tomb places it beyond a doubt in the reign of Seti IL. Her 
mention in the tomb of Seti I himself comes after that of the monarch, 
giving the idea that she was his wife and not his mother. Inthe Hall of 
the Kings at Abydos, she forms one of a triad with Seti I and Rameses I, 
being placed behind the latter. He 
wife of Seti and survived him; that Sitra was his second wife, the favorite 


concludes that Touia was the first 


of his middle and later age, and probably died childless before him. 

LipyAN SreLAr.—In connection with a text taken from a statue at 
Athens published by Professor Piehl, Dr. A. Wiedemann calls attention 
(Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 1889, April 2) to a number of such monum 


with similar linguistic peculiarities found in the Delta. They are sometimes 


nts 
nts 


so carelessly written as to be nearly incomprehensible. These monuments 
seem to owe their origin to the Libyan mercenaries and their families living 


in Egypt,which explains theirstrange grammatical forms and way of writing. 
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Tae Seat or JEREMIAH.—M. Golénisheff has kindly allowed me to 
describe a very remarkable seal which he purchased last winter in Cairo, 
which may therefore be presumed to have been found somewhere in the 
Delta. The back is flat and plain, on the middle of the obverse are two 
blundered Egyptian cartouches ; and above and below them are two more 
cartouches, drawn horizontally, however. In the upper cartouche is the 
following inscription in Phoenician letters: L-sH-L-m; in the lower is 
another in Phoenician letters: y-R-M-y-H-u. The two together read /e- 
shalom Yirmeyahu, “to the prosperity of Jeremiah.” The forms of the 
letters belong to the Phoenician, or rather the Israelitish, alphabet of the 
seventh century, B.c. It is, therefore, possible that the seal may have 
been discovered on the site of Tel Defeneh or Tahpanhes, where a native 
was allowed by the authorities of the Balaéq Museum to excavate last 
year; and if so we may see in it an actual relic of the great Hebrew 
prophet. A copy of the seal is about to be published by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau.—A. H. Sayce, in Academy, Oct. 5. 

EXCAVATIONS IN THE FayOm.—Hawara.—W. M. Flinders-Petrie writes 
to the Academy (July 20): My past season’s work in Egypt has proved of 
more importance than the results in any previous year. The details of 
the opening of the pyramid of Hawara (Amenemhat IIT) and of its con- 
tents have been already described. Besides that, in a large tomb of the 
xxvi dynasty were found a series of mummies, each bearing a full set of 
amulets. Moreover, built into solid masonry, ina second chamber of this 
tomb, was a stone sarcophagus, containing three wooden coffins, one in the 
other, which enclosed a very rich mummy. The amulets upon it were 
seventeen in gold, of exquisite work, four being inlaid cloisonnée with 
minute stonework, and over a hundred’ cut and engraved in carnelian, 
beryl, lazuli, ete., of the finest class. This set stands to ordinary amulets 
much as Aah-hotep’s jewellery is to ordinary bracelets and rings. Of course, 
it was selected for the Balaq Museum. Within the sarcophagus were also 
four canopie jars in alabaster, curiously varying in size, though all alike 
inscribed for the deceased Horuta. On either side of the sarcophagus, in 
closed recesses in the masonry, were 200 ushabtis of the highest finish and 
unusual size. 

iLtanuN.—At Illahun, the pyramid which stands at the mouth of the 
Fayim, on the side of the Nile valley, was attacked, but has not yet 
yielded. The sites of the temple, and of a shrine joining the pyramid, 
have been cleared ; and the name of Usertesen II was repeatedly found, 
showing whose this pyramid is. The cemetery around the pyramid has 
been all plundered anciently, and re-used in the XxxI-xxv dynasties. The 
foundation deposit of the temple was found in a central cavity, with much 
pottery and many strings of uniform carnelian beads (possibly a standard 
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of exchange, like cowries), but no inscriptions or cartouche, only the 
models of tuols and corn-rubbers. This—of Unsertesen II—is the only 
deposit before the xxvi dynasty yet examined. 

—Adjoining the temple is a town, evidently laid out by the architect 
for the workmen and stores of the pyramid and temple building. It is 
enclosed by a wall square with the temple, and consists of ranks of chambers 
all laid out regularly and in even numbers of cubits. The objects found 
are mostly of the xu, with some of the x11 dynasty. Of later times 
there are only a few casual burials in the ruins. The domestic objects of 
the x11 dynasty are, therefore, now fully revealed to us—pottery, beads, 
bronze and wooden tools, and flint tools, some set in wood. A large num- 
ber of papyri, many in perfect condition, have also been recovered. These 
will, at least, show the writing and usages of the xm dynasty, for which 
but few examples have been yet available; and we may hope for some 
historical light also from such a series. 

—aA few miles distant I discovered another town, occupied in the end of 
the xvi and beginning of x1x dynasties, but ruined already in the time of 
Seti II. This yielded all the domestic objects, pottery, tools, ete., of that 
age, and a large number of beads in stone, glass, and glazed. Two splendid 
bronze pans, still polished and flexible, and bearing inscriptions, were 
found here, and are now at Balag. And in tombs of this age were three 
fine statuettes in wood, also now at Balag. 

—aA later cemetery, of the xx dynasty, lies near the town, and another of 
the Ptolemaic age. This last has yielded a large quantity of papyri from 
the cartonnage of the mummies, both in demotic and Greek. The latter 
are largely the ephemerides of Ptolemy Philadelphos, giving the daily 
decrees. I also found at Hawara three large deeds of the fifth century, 
A. D., quite complete; and I have obtained a mass of Koptic and Arabic 
papyri, mostly broken, from a deir. 

—But the great results of this season have been in the archeology of 
the Mediterranean. ‘They are so surprising that I cannot expect them to 
be accepted without the full evidence, and only an outline of that can be 
attempted here. In the town of the x1x dynasty, about 1200 B. c., pot- 
tery of the Mykenaean and Theran styles was found, unquestionably 
associated with Egyptian objects of that age. A foreign settlement existed 
here, as a man named An-tursha was buried here, with some light-haired 
people, and all the weights found are un-Egyptian. On the pottery of 
this town are Kypriote and Phenician or Greek letters incised, found, in 
some cases, even under the house-walls. Over a hundred examples have 
been collected, and the whole evidence points to both of these alphabets 
having existed in the thirteenth century, B. c. 

—Further, in the town of the pyramid-builders, about 2500 B.c., were 
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found various Kypriote letters incised on pottery which is utterly distinct 
from that of the x1x dynasty above mentioned. In one ease, a letter was 
found on a jar buried in the floor of a room over which was a papyrus of 
the x1 dynasty in the rubbish. All the evidence here points to this 
alphabet having been used before 2000 B. c. Foreign influence is shown 
by non-Egyptian weights being found here. Some Mediterranean pottery 
was also discovered, quite different from that of the x1x-dynasty town 
and presumably earlier in style. Considering that the Kypriote alphabet 
must be earlier than the Pheenician settlements in Kypros, as otherwise 
it could not have obtained a footing in face of the Pheenician alphabet, 
we need not deny the possibility of its existence at such a date as we here 
arrive at. 


ALGERIA. 


GRAFFITI ON Rocks ty Ornan.—The rock-graffiti at Thiout and Mor- 
har in the Sahara of Oran have been noticed by various travellers since 
Dr. Jacquot in 1847. Dr. Bonnet, in the Revue d’ Ethnographie (1889, 
pp. 149-58), calls attention to some new rock-graffiti, and also draws some 
general conclusions. According to him, they belong to three different 


periods. The first, prehistoric, characterized by a firm, rounded and 


polished outline and by the presence of laren animals, pa hyderms or 
ruminants which had already emigrated in the Roman period toward 
Central Africa, or existed here only as domestic animals. The second, or 
Libyco-Berber period, shows, by the side of alphabetic signs the greater 


part of which are in use among the Touareg, only animal species at present 
inhabiting the region or that have lately left it. These figures, always 
very rudimentary, are formed of irregular and almost dotted lines. This 
period lasted probably throughout the Roman dominion. The third, or 
Islamic period, beginning with the great Arabian invasions and extending 
to the present time, is characterized by Arabic inscriptions. 
CoercHett.—M. Victor Waille announced the discovery at Cherchell 
Acad, des Inser., May 31), on May 23, of an important Latin inscription 
in twelve lines. It is a dedication to Licinius Heracles, governor of the 
province of Mauretania Caesarensis, whose name was already known by 


various epigraphic texts, especially a dedication of 297 A. D. 


TUNISIA. 


Nereris.—Father Delattre has communicated to the Acad. des Inser. 
(June 7) a note on the ancient city of Neferis, not far from Carthage, 
which played a considerable part in the last Punic war. M. Langon has 
discovers d, on the hill of Henchir Bou Bek« r, two de dicatory inscriptions 


of the civitas Neferitana, one to Septimius Severus, the other to Caracalla. 
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The plain under the city was the scene of the last contests of Carthage 
against Scipio.— Revue Critique, 1889, No. 24. 
Soussa=Haprumetum.—In excavations in the Roman necropolis at 
Hadrumetum, Commandant Lacomble has found terracottas of the second 
century : they are moulds from Greek models, copies of Roman originals, 
and products of native African art. Especially remarkable is a circular 
plaque on which there is a polychrome group representing a native woman 


L’ Ami des 


seated on a camel, also a circus with a chariot-race of camels. 
Mon., 111, No. 13, p. 147; Revue Arch., 1889, p. 406. 


ASIA. 
JAPAN. 


A masterpiece of the painte r Kanaoka.—The recovery is announced of 
a picture painted over a thousand years ago (in A. D. 859) by Kanaoka, 
the father of Japanese pictorial art. It represents a figure about 2 ft. high, 
every detail being finished with the elaborate care lavished by the old 
Japanese masters on their choicest works. According to a description in 
the Japan Mail, the only parts of the body exposed were the face, arms, 
and feet, but the lines and coloring of these portions plainly show the 
hand of a master. But, in the treatment of the soft and realistic drapery, 
the artist put forth his greatest strength. In the course of centuries the 
painting passed into the hands of the famous artist Kano Motonobu, and 
on his death in 1559 it was among the treasures he left behind, with a cer- 
tificate from him that it was the work of the great Kanaoka. What hap- 
pened to it after Motonobu’s death is not known, but quite recently it was 
found in a pawnshop in Tokio. It was purchased by a dealer, and was 
offered for sale abroad ; but efforts which were made to prevent this re- 
markable work from going out of the country were successful ; and it was 
purchased by a wealthy Japanese merchant, who intends presenting it to 
the National Museum. It has been said by experts that the genuine 
works of Kanaoka now extant may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand, and that the whereabouts of each is well known.— Academy, Aug. 17. 


HINDUSTAN, 

Tue Gupra Era.—The second December part of the Indian Antiquary 
gives a notable paper by Mr. J. F. First, entitled Summary of Results 
regarding the Epoch and Origin of the Gupta Era. Mr. Fleet recapitu- 
lates the cumulative evidence which confirms the indirect statement of 
Alberuni, that the Gupta era dates from A. p. 319-320, and further that 
this date must be regarded as that of their rise to power, and not as that 


‘ 
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of their downfall. He also shows that the computation of years in the 
Gupta era must be referred to “ current” and not to “expired” years, 
thus differing from the system of the Saka era, which refers to “expired ” 
years. Finally, with regard to the reason why the Gupta kings fixed on 
A. D. 319-320 for the commencement of their era, he is disposed to find 
the explanation in their connection with the Lichchhavi family of Nepal. 
This last argument, however, is entirely hypothetical, resting upon a dif- 
ferent foundation from the others.—Academy, Sept. 7. 

InpDIAN PHILoLoGy.—Epigraphia Indica.— Part IT of this new quar- 
terly publication of the Archeological Survey of India, like the first 
part, consists of Sanskrit inscriptions (text and translation), carefully 
edited by distinguished scholars—all of whom bear German names. It 
also gives three plates of photo-lithographs of the inscriptions, about one- 
third of the size of the originals. The most interesting paper in the 
present part is that by Professor G. BUHLER, of Vienna, upon a copper- 
plate grant of Harsha, found as recently as last year near Azamgarh, in 
the North-Western Provinces. Harsha is known independently from the 
writings of the Brahman chronicler Bana and the Chinese Buddhist pil- 


grim Hiuen Tsiang; and it is interesting to find that the statements of 


both regarding his genealogy and his exploits are, on the whole, corrobo- 
rated by this contemporary record (A. p. 631). Harsha, himself a wor- 
shipper of Maheshvara or Siva, mentions that his brother Rajyavardhana 
was a Saugata or Buddhist, while he describes his ancestors as worshippers 
of the sun. Professor Biihler also points out that the characters of this 
inscription confirm his view that the epigraphic alphabets were more 
conservative in retaining archaic forms than the earliest Mss. and palm 


leaves.— Academy, June 8. 


‘art III. This part contains a facsimile of the famous twelfth edict of 


Asoka at Shahbazgarhi, in the Punjab. Of Sanskrit inscriptions, edited 
with translation and introduction, there are three sets in this part. Pro- 
fessor Biihler, of Vienna—in continuation of what has appeared in a 
former part—gives a Jain inscription from Kangra, in the Northern 
Punjab, which shows that Gujariti merchants were settled there in the 
xu century. Then follow eight inscriptions from Bundelkhand, edited 
by Professor Kielhorn, of Géttingen, most of which relate to the Chandela 
dynasty of the x century, subordinate to the paramount Rajas of Kanauj. 
Lastly, Dr. Hultzsch, of Bangalore, gives two inscriptions from Gwalior, 
of the 1x century, which likewise refer to paramount Rajas of Kanauj. 
The dark period of Hindu history before the arrival of the Mohamme- 
dans is now being continually illuminated from coins and inscriptions.— 


Academy, June 8, Sept. 7. 
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CENTRAL ASIA. 


Moneo. Citres.—A telegram from Kiachta, dated Aug. 16, states 
that the exploring expedition under M. Yadrintsew had just returned 
there after having successfully made the ascent of the heights of Oreon. 
The expedition had discovered the ruins of the palaces of the Mongol 
Khans and of two large ancient cities. One of the latter had a circum- 
ference of twenty versts or fourteen miles. A cemetery with a number of 
royal tombs was also found there. Lastly, the expedition claims to have 
defined the geographic position of Karakoram, the capital of Genghis 
Khan.—Atheneum, Aug. 24. 

A Baxtrian Corn.—At a recent meeting of the Acad. des Inser., Pro- 
fessor Terrien de Lacouperie exhibited a bronze coin on which was found 
a bilingual legend in Indo-Baktrian andgChinese characters, remarkable 
because it had been issued jointly by two neighboring sovereigns: Hermaios, 
the Greek ruler of Baktriana; and the king of the Yuehti, a people set- 
tled on the northwest frontier of China about 40 B.c. The Indo-Baktrian 
inscription is similar to that on the other coins of Hermaios; the Chinese 
inscription seems to be imitated from those on the coins struck in China 
in the third century B. c.—Academy, Oct. 5. 


CAUCASUS AND ARMENIA. 


M. J. de Morgan read a note on Aug. 30 at the 


Early Ring-weights. 
Acad. des Inser., on a peculiarity of the early bronze rings found in the 
Caucasus and in Russian Armenia. Their weight is always an exact 
multiple of the Assyrian shekel, fixed by Oppert at 8 gr. 417. M. de 
Morgan noticed this first in the rings or bracelets found by him in the 
prehistoric necropoli which he excavated in Armenia. The fact was ver- 
ified in the case of the bracelets brought from the Caucasus by M. Chan- 
tre, now in the Museum of Saint-Germain-en-Laye. Nothing of the kind 
occurs in European bracelets. The Asiatic bracelets must have served 
as money, and seem to be earlier than the earliest Lydian coins. The 
populations of the Caucasus would therefore be the inventors of the use 
of money.— Revue Critique, 1889, No. 39. 


ARABIA. 


THE Mounps oF BaHrein.—On the largest of the Bahrein Islands, a 
small group situated off the Arabian coast in the Persian Gulf, in former 
ages a vast necropolis was formed. Many thousands of large mounds con- 
taining tombs stretch for miles along the southwest side of the island; 
isolated groups of mounds occur in other parts of it; and there are also 
a few solitary mounds to be found on the adjacent islets. Curious as to the 
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history of these mounds, we commenced operations upon them last winter. 
Our attention was at once drawn to certain mounds larger than the others, 
situated at the northern corner of the great group, near the modern Arab 
village of Ali. The largest is about 50 feet in height, and the further 
you go from this nest of large mounds the smaller they become, until on 
the southeastern edge of the necropolis, which covers many square miles 
and contains thousands of tombs, the graves are marked by mere heaps of 
stones. Complete uncertainty exists as to the origin of these mounds and 
the people who constructed them. Herodotos gives us a tradition current 
in his day, that the Pheenicians lived on the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
peopling these islands (Herod., 11. 89). Strabo (xvt. iii. 4) brings further 
testimony to bear on the supposition that this was the original land of 
Punt, from which the Puni got their name, saying that two of these islets 
were called Tyros and Arados® (Pliny ealls it Tylos, which may be an 
error). Ptolemy in his map places Gerrha, the mart of ancient Indian 
trade and the starting point for caravans on the great road across Arabia, 
just opposite, and accepts Strabo’s and Pliny’s names for the*Bahrein 
Islands, calling them Tharo, Tyios or Tyros, and Arados, thereby tempt- 
ing us to believe that these islands were the original home of the great 
mercantile race, and that here stood the mother cities of the great Phe- 
nician colonies of Tyre and Arvad. This sums up all the classical infor- 
mation we have to help us. 

Last February, when on Bahrein, we opened two of these mounds with 
that had a rounded top, profiting by Major Durant’s experience that those 
with flat tops contained tombs that had fallen in. Our first mound was 
5 


ft. in height, 76 ft. in diameter, and 152 paces in circumference. At 


the following results. We commenced with one of the largest mounds 


a distance of several feet from most of the mounds are traces of an outer 
encircling wall. Similar to those found around certain Lydian tombs, this 
encircling wall is more marked around some of the smaller and presum- 
ably more recent tombs at the outer edge of the necropolis ; but traces of 
its existence are apparent around all, except in cases where the mounds 
are very close together, and appear to have been surrounded by a wall 
common to several. Our first operation was to remove the earth from the 
top, and for 15 ft. we dug with great difficulty through a sort of conglom- 
erate earth almost as hard as cement, which could only be removed by 
small portions. At this depth this hard earth suddenly stopped, and we 
reached a layer of large loose stones free from soil, which covered the 
immediate top of the tombs for 2 ft. Beneath these stones, and imme- 
diately on the top of the flat slabs forming the roofs of the tombs, had 
been placed palm leaves, which had become white and crumbly, assuming 
the flaky appearance of asbestos. Six very large slabs of rough unhewn 
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stone lay on the top of the tombs, forming a roof; they were 6 ft. long 
and 2 ft. 2 in. deep. 

The tomb itself was composed of two chambers, one over the other, and 
entered by a long passage, full of earth, 23 ft. in length, extending from 
the outer rim of the circle to the mouth of the tombs; the doors of the 
tombs were closed with large unhewn stones roughly put together, and the 
passage was walled in on either side by similar stones, diminishing in size 
as they ascended ; outside the whole circle of the mound ran a wall of large 
stones 6 ft. in height. On entering the upper chamber we found it full 
of débris, over the surface of which were heaped countless bones of the 
jerboa. The tomb was 30 ft. long, and at the four corners were niches 2 ft. 
10 in. deep, the height of this chamber being 4 ft. 6 in. Amongst the 
sarth which we cleared out of this chamber we found quantities of ivory, 
fragments of circular boxes, limbs, the hoof of a bull on a pedestal, frag- 
ments of utensils, and tablets with holes through, probably for suspension. 
Many of these fragments of ivory were inscribed with rough patterns, 
rosettes, circles, encircling chains, being apparently rude attempts at the 
wings of a bird, and the two straight lines so common on the fragments of 
ivory found at Kameiros and now in the British Museum. Many of the 
bits of ivory had been reduced to charcoal. The decorations on most of 
these portions of ivory bear a close resemblance to those on the Kameiros 
ivories, other ivories found in tombs up the Mediterranean of a recognized 
Pheenician origin, and more especially to the Assyrian ivories in the 
British Museum from Nimrid, said to be by Pheenician artists. Again, 
there were many fragments of pottery, of two kinds, one coarse and un- 
glazed, the other of a reddish speckled kind, with the handglaze found on 
the early pottery of Asia Minor. One fragment had been a portion of a 
jar with perforated holes closely akin to a specimen from Ialysos now in 
the British Museum. Furthermore, there were numerous fragments of 
ostrich shells, colored and scratched with rough patterns in bands, similar 
to specimens that we have from Naukratis ; also there were bits of copper 
utensils, and ornaments, and shells. 

This upper chamber, the walls of which were very rough, contained no 
human bones, but the bones of a large animal, possibly a horse. The 
chamber immediately beneath was much more carefully constructed ; it 
was of exactly the same length, but the height was 6 ft. 7 in., the passage 
was 4 in. wider, and the niches deeper. It was entirely coated on the 
sides, roof, and floor with a thick cement, in which all round, at intervals 
of 2 ft., were holes sloping inwards, the object of which was not at first 
obvious to us; but in the second tomb which we opened we found traces 
of wood in these holes, hence we came to the conclusion that these holes 
were constructed to hold poles for the support of drapery. The ground of 
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this lower chamber was entirely covered with a thin brown earth of a 
fibrous nature, resembling snuff in its consistency ; it was a foot in depth, 
and was evidently the remains of the drapery which had been hung on 
the poles, and the shrouds in which the Pheenicians wrapped their corpses 
prior to the use of coffins (Perrot, “ History of Art in Pheenicia”’), for 
amongst this earth which we sifted we found human bones. 

Evidently the method of burial was to place utensils and an animal be- 
longing to the deceased in the upper chamber, and to reserve the lower 
chamber for the corpse. For this double chamber our parallels curiously 
enough are all Pheenician. In the cemetery of Amrit many had two 
stories, and until Grseco-Roman influence began to be felt the tombs were 
all rectangular, and the bodies imbedded in plaster to prevent decay, prior 
to the introduction of the sarcophagus. A mound containing a tomb 
with one chamber over the other was found in Sardinia, and is given by 
Della Marmora (pt. 11, pl. x, p. 73) as of Pheenician origin. Here the 
tombs are conical, which would point to a later development of the same 
style of burial; and the elaboration of this double chamber may be sug- 
gested as the origin of the lofty and elegant sepulchral monuments which 
are seen in the Pheenician cemetery of Amrit. Originally, Pheenician 
tombs were hypogea; but, as Bahrein with its sandy desert-soil offers no 
facility for this method of burial, the closely covered-in mound would be 
the most natural substitute. 

The second tomb we opened was smaller, and of coarser construction, 
but confirmed in every respect the conclusions we had arrived at in open- 
ing the larger tomb; the upper chamber with its fragments of ivory and 
animal bones, the lower chambers coated with cement for the reception of 
the corpse, the passage, the encircling walls—in every detail it was the 
same. Thus we have two specimens of tombs, for parallels to which we 
look to the Mediterranean, containing ostrich eggs and ivories of a nature 
similar to those found in Greece and Italy. We can attribute the con- 
struction of these mounds to no other race than that which carried shells 
from the Persian Gulf, and deposited them at Kameiros, and distributed 
ivory and ostrich eggs over the coasts of the Mediterranean ; and in con- 
cluding that the Bahrein Islands were the original home of this mercan- 
tile race, the land of the Puni, we are only confirming the statements of 
Herodotos, Strabo, and Pliny. —J. THropore Bent, in Atheneum, July 6. 


SYRIA. 


Tue Hrrrrres.—Following Professor Hirschfeld in his views, Mr. J. 
Krall comes out against the idea of a Hittite empire. According to him, 
the country of the Khetas is a small region in the North of Syria and a 
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geographic not an ethnographic designation. He denies that the influence 
of this region extended over Asia Minor, and makes a strict division be- 
tween the art of Kappadokia and that of North Syria.—Sitzb. d. Akad. 
der Wiss. zu Wien, 1888, pp. 664-72: ef. Revue Arch., 1889, u, p. 137. 


ASIA MINOR. 


“ Hirrire” or Syro-—KAPPADOKIAN MONUMENTs.—In a paper entitled 
Syro- Cappadocian monuments in Asia Minor, printed in the Mittheil. d. arch. 
Inst. Athen. (vol. xtv, 2, pp. 170-91), Professor W.M. Ramsay describes 
several separate works, and enters into the general questions raised by this 
class of monuments in Asia Minor, especially in view of Professor Hirsch- 
feld’s theory as to the divisions to be made by a line of demarcation 
between eastern and western groups. The first monument described is 
that at Fassiller discovered by Professor Sterrett ( Wolfe Exped. to Asia 
Minor, Papers Am. School at Athens, vol. 11, pp. 164-6). It is “a stele 
supported by two lions which are partly engaged in the mass of the stele, 
partly free. On the surface of the stele, midway between the two lions, 
is represented in high relief the goddess, standing, wearing a tiara which 
is apparently intended to represent the mural crown of Cybele, and having 
her hands placed across her breast. Above her, resting his left foot on 
her tiara, stands a male figure” with a lofty hat, pointing with his right 
index finger toward heaven. There is a decided analogy to the throne at 
Pteria (Perrot, p.611). The arrangement of the goddess’ headdress bears 
some resemblance to that of the Sphinxes at Euyiik. The god steps for- 
ward with his left foot. The whole style of the monument is excessively 
rude and ugly. It should be compared rather with Pterian art than with 
that of Ibriz. The site is identified, with probability, as that of Dalisandos. 
Professor Ramsay points out that Hirschfeld’s distinctions between the 
eastern and western groups are more apparent than real, and that most of 
the characteristics of the western group are also found in the eastern. 
New evidence is brought forward in regard to inscriptions, which Hirsch- 
feld thinks were confined to the eastern group. R. says: “I shall try to 
prove that hieroglyphics were used in the same way, with the same general 
arrangement, and with the same apparent intention of conveying meaning 
to the trained reader, both in the western and the eastern monuments.” 
Two long inscriptions are known in the w. group, one at Boghaz-keui 
(ef. Perrot, pp. 705-6), another at Kolitolu (here published) ; a third was 
found by Mr. Ramsay near Bey Keui; a fourth at the entrance of the 
“city of Midas’”—both distinctly Phrygian. The view expressed by 
Ramsay is that the differences between the different groups are not local 
but temporal, and that the art was homogeneous. The interesting reliefs, 
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the altar, steps, ete., connected with inscription No. 4, are published in 
several drawings. 

A discussion is also given of the symbols in the long procession at Pteria 
placed next to the figures. They are not symbols, as Hirschfeld fancies, 
and are not held by the figures, but are genuine hieroglyphs. Finally, 
the “ Niobe” figure near Magnesia is discussed, her Syro-Kappadokian 
character proved: she is identified with Kybele, and is an interesting ex- 
ample of the amalgamation of Oriental and Greek myths. 

Purycia.—Professor W. M. Ramsay is at work on a volume embodying 
the results of his long, patient and fruitful researches in Asia Minor. In 
the mean time, he continues to publish separate monographs, literary, 
geographical, and archzological. The most interesting of those he has 
lately given is the paper printed in the Journal of Hellenic Studies (1888, 
pp. 350-82), entitled A Study of Phrygian Art. His general conclusions 
are as follows. (1) The Phrygians are a European race, who entered 
Asia Minor across the Hellespont. (2) The Phrygians and Karians were 
two very closely kindred tribes, nearly related to some of the Greek races, 
who established themselves as a conquering and ruling warlike caste amid 
a& more numerous alien population. (3) The Phrygo-Karians differed 
from the conquered stock in language, social organization, and religion. 
Their supreme god, the Father, was opposed to the early native’s Mother 
goddess. (4) There was a similar conquering caste in Lydia and Lykia, 


differing mainly through degree of admixture with the older population. 


(5) The Phrygians proper were in close relations with the Greeks of 


Kyme and Phokaia during the eight century, and through them with 
Argos, “and the Phrygian device which appears over the principal gate- 
way of Mykenai was learned during this intercourse and belongs to the 
period of Argive ascendency, 800-700 B. c.”” (6) The Phrygian monu- 
ments belong to the ninth and eighth centuries B.c. The end of the 
Phrygian kingdom is a fixed date, about 675 B. c.; and the vigorous and 
progressive character of their art forbids us to assign a very long duration 
to it. Their invasion probably took place not earlier than the beginning 
of the ninth century. (7) Phrygian art was developed under influences 
very similar to those which acted on Greece, and by a race closely akin to 
the Greeks. (8) This art was developed under the influence or in imita- 
tion of the Syro-Kappadokian or “ Hittite” art of Asia Minor. The 
manner in which the earliest Phrygian reliefs were executed, by leaving 
the figures flat and cutting away the background, is the same as that used 
in Kappadokian monuments. This much being prefixed, the following 
monuments are described. The first are one mile s. of the Yuruk village 
of Demirli, between Ayaz Inn and Bey Keui. The fortifications of the 
akropolis are strikingly like in shape and arrangement to the rock akro- 
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polis of Sipylos over the “ Niobe” near Magnesia in Lydia (near which 
are “ the tomb of Tantalos” and “ the throne of Pelops”), a striking con- 
firmation of the Greek legend which called Tantalos and Pelops Phrygians. 
Both were small places of refuge for the neighboring inhabitants. About 
100 yards s. of the akropolis is “‘ perhaps the most important and certainly 
the most imposing of all the Phrygian monuments,” the “ Broken Lion 
Tomb.” It is here restored as a large oblong chamber, ¢. 31 ft. long by 
203 ft. wide, whose ceiling is in the form of a gable-roof supported by 
rafters carved out of the stone and by at least two columns which have 
purely decorative capitals of a very interesting Proto-Ionic character. In 
it are a seat or chair and a sepulchral couch. The eastern side alone re- 
mains almost intact. Both the southern and western exterior faces were 
adorned with sculptures. One of the fragments is a very powerful head 
and shoulders of a lion : three lions are restored in the position of those of 
the next lion-tomb and the gate of Mykenai. The relief on the western 
face is “one of the most curious and important of all known archaic 
sculptures.” It represents two warriors fully armed with crested helmet, 
round shield, cuirass and lance, fronting each other with lances raised, 
about to spear “‘a grotesque figure with high-pointed ears and hideous up- 
turned nose; this Gorgon-like figure has the door of the tomb on its 
breast.” “The whole design has the character of an apotropaion.” The 
date is about 700 B. c. The invention of the éyava of the shields and Addox 
or crests of the helmets is attributed to the Karians, and this is another 
indication of the community between Phrygians and Karians. In the 
relief “the resemblance to Greek art is due to the fact that the Phrygian 
artist is representing warriors equipped like Greeks, but the resemblance 
to Assyrian art is due to the fact that the artist was trained in imitation 
of Oriental art.” A few yards from this tomb was another interesting 
monument of this early period, called the “ Lion Tomb.” On its front are 
two lionesses rampant with fore-paws resting upon “the framing of the 
door which is probably considered to represent the altar:” beneath each 
isacub. They are far ruder, heavier and more lifeless than the lions of 
the previous monument, judging from the head: the chamber, also, is 
small and plain. In each case the intention “ was to represent outside the 
grave of the dead chief the guardians or his tomb.” Referring to the My- 
kenaian lions, Mr. Ramsay says: “ We are therefore driven to the conclu- 
sion that the Mykenaian artists either are Phrygians or learned the idea 
from Phrygians,” and that the lion-gate should be dated from the eighth 
century. 

Around this old Phrygian city are scattered many other early monu- 
ments, including a rock-altar and a group near Bey Keui, of which the 
most important are: (1) a chamber-tomb with two seated lions over the 
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round-arched pediment of the door; (2) a black stone with a short in- 
scription in the Syro-Kappadokian “ Hittite” hieroglyphs, a fact confirm- 
ing the idea that the Phrygian monuments succeeded those of an “ older 
Syro-Kappadokian art in this district.” At and near Arslan Kaya are 
two monuments with sphinxes and gryphons: another like it is found near 
the lion-tombs. 

“A third group of monuments, exceedingly numerous and varied in 
character, is situated at the valley of Ayaz Inn,” several of which have 
already been published in the Jour. of Hell. Studies, pls. xx1x, XXVI, 
XXVII, XXVIII; some are of true Phrygian style but the majority show 
Greek influence. All these groups belong to one city. 

“* A second series of monuments of the old Phrygian kingdom is situa- 
ted about fifteen to twenty miles northeast and north of the series” just 
described. It is also divided into several groups a mile or two apart. 
Three towns and one or perhaps two forts, all belonging to the old 
Phrygian period, can be distinctly traced. The largest and most important 
is called “the Midas-city,” because in a spur of its rock-walls is situated 
the famous monument of Midas: a plan of the city is given. It is situa- 
ted on a rocky plateau about 200 ft. high, and is about 2000 ft. in greatest 
length ; of the whole line of fortifications not a single stone now remains 
in place (ef. at Phokaia). Several of the gates are preserved with their 
approaches. The best preserved is reached only by a narrow cleft com- 
manded by two platforms to which the defenders had access by two side 
gates. At another gate (p), the fortifications are on a still larger scale. 
The traces prove that many parts of the walls were Cyclopean, other 
parts of squared stones. A discussion is given of the Midas-tomb, with 
a drawing. 

Rxopos.—An interesting epitaph, recently discovered in a sepulchral 
chamber near the modern city, has been published by M. Foucart in the 
Bulletin de Corresp. He llénique (1889, p. 363 sqq.). It gives the names 
of several new religious associations of the Rhodians, the Jsiastoi, Rho- 
diastoi, Hermaistes, Thesmophoriastoi, and a xrocva of the Marto. 

Sinina.—Mr. Theodore Bent has discovered on this island, situated be- 
tween Astypalaia and Karpathos, a quadrangular fortress where he secured 
many obsidian knives, some specimens of which have been given to the 
British Museum.— Revue Arch., 1889, 0, pp. 116-17. 

TEMENOTHYRAE=FLaviopo.is.—At a recent meeting of the Acad. des 
Inser., M. Salomon Reinach announced that he had discovered among the 
papers of General Ant. Callier, who travelled in Asia Minor between 1830 
and 1834, copies of a great number of Greek and Latin inscriptions, sev- 


eral of which, hitherto unpublished, are interesting for the purposes of 


ancient geography. One of them, found at Kirgol in the valley of the 
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Rhyndakos, mentions the town of Alia, probably distinct from another 
town of the same name, known to us by its coins. Others establish for 
the first time that the modern Oushak, an important centre of carpet- 
weaving, is the site of the ancient Temenothyrae, which, under the empire, 
took the additional name of Flaviopolis. A little to the east of this was 
Grymenothyrae, also called Trajanopolis. Geographers have previously 
placed Temenothyrae far to the west of its true position, so as to bring it 
close to Mount Temnos, under the idea that the name meant the “ pass” 
or “gate” of Temnos. M. Reinach pointed out that there existed in 
Lydia a town called Teira, besides the well-known Thyateira, from which 
he inferred that teira was a Lydian word meaning “ town ” or “ fort,” and 
that the true name of Temenothyrae ought to be “ Temenoteira.” More- 
over, we know from coins that the town had an eponymous hero called 
Temenos. The original name would therefore mean “the fort of Te- 
menos,” which was changed to Temenothyrae in order to give a Greek 
meaning.— Academy, Aug. 24. 


KYPROS. 


Cyprus Expioration Funp.—The following is from the Oxford Mag- 
azine, edited by Mr. D. G. Hogarth: “ Undeterred by the scanty results 
obtained from Arsinoé, the Cyprus Exploration Fund propose to continue 
excavations in the island next winter. The site selected is that of Salamis, 
the most clearly defined and striking in the island. Salamis was by far 
the largest and most Hellenic of her cities—twice ruined, once by the 
Jews in the time of Trajan, and secondly by an earthquake in that of 
Constantine, it was rebuilt upon itself, and the drifting sand and deposits 
of the Pediaeos river have buried its remains to a great depth. When A. 
di Cesnola was stopped in his excavations there in 1879 by the British 
government, he was finding in the tombs objects of considerable value ; 
and more miscellaneous treasures, such as coins and gems, are picked up 
among the tumbled heaps of columns, cornices, capitals, and blocks than 
anywhere else in Cyprus. The fund will probably begin on a well-defined 
temple-site, which stands almost in the centre of the city, and perhaps 
represents the shrine of Zeus Salaminios, equal (so it was said) in splendor 
to that of Aphrodite of Paphos.”—Academy, June 29. 

PapHos.—At a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, M. 
Salomon Reinach called attention to an inscription found in Kypros, in 
the neighborhood of Paphos, which contains a dedication to a divinity 
called Opaon Melanthios (already mentioned in the JourNAL, Iv, p. 349). 
A comparison with other inscriptions from Kypros shows that this divin- 
ity is no other than Apollo. Opaon, meaning shepherd, is used by Pindar 
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as an epithet of Aristaios, who is an early form of the Arkadian Apollo. 
The name Melanthios recalls that of an Athenian hero, the eponym of the 
town Melainai; and there was another town of the same name in Arka- 
dia, which must have had the same eponym. Both the titles, then, under 
which Apollo was worshipped at Paphos seem to attest the ancient con- 
nection between Kypros and Arkadia. The town of Paphos is known to 
have honored, as its founder, the Arkadian Agapenor. M. Clermont- 
Ganneau pointed out that this inscription had already been published by 
Colonna-Ceccaldi, in his posthumous work, Monuments antiques de Chypre. 
— Acad: my, Sept. 14. 


EUROPE. 
GREECE. 


ATHENS.—AKROPOLIS.—Archaie relief of Hermes and the Charites. 
In the work on the site of the temple of Artemis Brauronia, the most in- 


teresting discovery has been that of an archaic votive basrelief representing 
a man playing on the double flute, followed by three female figures holding 
each other by the hand; the last leads a child by the hand. The colors 
are remarkably well preserved. It is published in the Bull. Corr. Hellén. 
for May, with an article by M. Lechat. It is of Pentelic marble and the 
figures are about 25 cent. high. The flute-player is Hermes, to whose 
music the female figures advance in rhythmic dance: they are draped in 
long chitons and shorter himations falling in delicate folds. The minute 
male figure which closes the procession is alone nude. Among the reasons 
for thinking the three females to be the Charites is the fact that they had 
a sanctuary at the entrance of the Akropolis and that Hermes is associated 
with them. The last figure is probably that of the dedicator of the ez- 
voto. It belongs to the last third of the sixth cent., and is not remarkable 
as to its artistic execution.—Revue Arch., 1889, «1, p- 88: AeAriov, Jan. 


New Inseriptions—The January AeAréov contains a number of new 
inscriptions published by Lolling. Some fragments of the accounts of the 
chryselephantine statue of Athena by Pheidias: they follow CIA, 1, No. 
298. Also an archaic dedicatory inscription of similar age and character 
to that on the base of the statute of the man bearing a calf (moschophoros). 
The oldest inscription hitherto known relating to the epheboi is among 
them: it dates from 334/3 and was erected év r@ Kéxporos iepo on the 
Akropolis. Another inscription mentions an igpea jAvov. A new decree 
of the archonship of Eukleides (403/2) relates to the Samians, and is of 
considerable historical importance. In the March AcAriov several other 
inscriptions are published, one mentioning BapBapo: refers, according to 
Lolling, to the Gauls who attacked Greece in 279/8. Several lines of 
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this inscription have been erased: they presumably mentioned the Aito- 
lians, allies of the Athenians in the war against the Gauls. Another 
inscription is a fragment of an archaic Pentelic base with the ends of four 
presumably metric lines: "A@eva | dv ]eOexe xe]poiv |... rats: another, 
also on a Pentelic base: 6 deiva d]vébexev | Ho réxrov.— Berl. phil. Woch., 
Nos. 23, 34; Jahrbuch arch. Inst., 1889, No. 3. 

The last Excavations —The excavations on the Akropolis are con- 
cluded, and the later walls at its west end are demolished. The last work, 
between April and June, was the search on the site of the Pinakothek. 
Where the ground was composed of a mass of accumulated débris some 
black-figured fragments and the usual kind of bronzes and terracottas 
were found.—Apy. AcAriov, passim; ef. Jahrbuch arch. Inst., 1889, 3, p. 
129; Atheneum, Oct. 19. 

Plan of Excavations. 
has brought out a colored plan of the Akropolis showing the results of 


The General Inspector of Antiquities at Athens 


the excavations made of recent years and their present position.— 
Atheneum, Aug. 17. 

CentTRAL Museum.—Additions.—A new department especially for in- 
scriptions is to be erected. The antiquities found in Eretria have been 
brought here, and the excavations will be resumed after the Easter festival. 
The museum has acquired a beautiful funeral relief of fourth-century 
workmanship, and some important inscribed vases. Among the most im- 
portant additions to the museum is the beautiful vase by the two artists 
Xenokles and Kleisophos found by the German Institute near the theatre 
of Dionysos.— Berl. phil. Woch., 1889, Nos. 23, 54. 

Discovery or A Nekropouis.—In making some drains in the Central 
Stadion Street at Athens, at a depth of three or four meters, some sar- 
cophagi and graves have come to light outside the royal stables. The 
vases, ete., found in them are of no importance; but, as the ancient city- 
wall ran across the stable-yard, and the graves indicate a cemetery, the 
Inspector of Antiquities has determined to lay bare the whole of the site, 
as the stables are to be pulled down and replaced by another public build- 
ing before very long.— Atheneum, Aug. 17. 

ByzANTINE Cuurcnes.—The ancient Byzantine church of the Kap- 
nikarea, hitherto partly buried, has been cleared of earth by lowering the 
level of the square in which it stands, so as to reveal the base and give it 
its due proportions. The same will be done in a few days for the By- 
zantine church of St. Theodoros, near the British Legation. At the 
Keramik Gate, the church of the Holy Trinity will be levelled to the 
ground, as a larger church is to be built outside the enclosure, and the 
Archeological Society will take the opportunity, not hitherto offered, of 


excavating on that important site—Atheneum, Sept. 28. 
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Dapxnion.—The Byzantine church (see p. 217) has been carefully 
examined and a thorough restoration promised. The tambour was orig- 
inally pierced by 16 windows, and between each was placed the mosaic 
figure of a prophet. The mosaics are to be restored by two mosaicists sent 
from Rome by the Italian Government, free of charge.—Berl. phil. Woch. ; 
AeAriov, March. 

Detos.— The artist Polianthes—In April there came to light here a 
base with the name of the artist Polianthes inscribed upon it. It once 
supported the statue of a Tarentine named Herakleidas placed éxieAnrod 
THs Tov Geoyévov April. 

Last Discoveries—M. Doublet reports from Delos that in the temple 
of Sarapis have been found many ex-votos to this god and to the goddess 
Hagna, and a large opistograph inscription of the time of the archon 
Kalodikos (B. c. 275), containing an inventory of the temple. Five other 
pedestals for votive gifts were found to the east of the temple of Apollo, 
and six decrees of proxenia, with various fragmentary inscriptions, two 


of which are ancient, one being stoichedon and the other boustrophedon.— 


Atheneum, June 22; Berl. phil. Woch., No. 27. 


Athenian Decrees—A number of decrees of the Athenian people of 


Delos are published by M. Homolle in the Bull. Corr. Hellén. for May, 
1889. No. 1 is issued under the functionaries called dyopavoyo, during 
the archonship of the unknown Zaleukos, whose date can be given only 
approximately. The decree alludes to the services of Gorgias son of As- 
klepiades during his gymnasiarchy, and confers a crown upon him. There 
are other inscriptions showing him to have been crowned six times for 
services to the State. The office of gymnasiarch at Delos seems to have 
corresponded to that of kosmetes at Athens. The date ise.140B.c. A 
similar date is to be attributed to another decree, mentioning the archon 
Epikrates, previously known only by a dedication of entirely uncertain 
date. Several historic personages are mentioned and the position of the 
hieropes, or sacred treasurers, defined. 

Plans of the Excavations—At an August meeting of the Acad. des 
Inser., M. Homolle submitted a number of plans representing the results 


of his excavations in Delos during several years past. They comprise a 
suggested restoration of the great temple and temenos of Apollon, and in- 
cidently record the history of the Ionic order of architecture in Greece 
from the earliest times.—Academy, Aug. 17. 

E.eusis.—M. Lambros writes from Athens: The Archeological Society 
has resolved to erect a local museum at Eleusis, not far from the remains 
of the temple. The statues, terracottas, and fragments of architecture 
found in the excavations of recent years are most important and quite 
justify the determination. These objects have lain hitherto in a temporary 
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shed above the site, and so have those found at an earlier date in the 
chapel which is supposed to stand on the site of the sanctuary of Triptol- 
emos.— Atheneum, Aug. 17. 

The Athenian decree of the year 352 B. c. found at Eleusis and first 
published by M. Philios in the "E¢yp. ’Apx. (1888, p. 25) is given in the 
Bull. Corr. Hellén. for May, 1889. It relates to the iepa dpyas, the domain 
on the borders of Attika and Megaris, consecrated to Demeter and Koré, 
and left untilled. It had been ravaged in 507 by Kleomenes of Sparta. 
The Megarians usurped part of it in the time of Perikles. The present 
decree was passed in view of similar but less grave violations of this 
sacred territory. A great part of it has disappeared, notably the begin- 
ning. ‘“ Besides information regarding several offices or magistratures, it 
gives an intimate and detailed view of the workings of a democratic 
government, i. e., by the direct intervention of the body of citizens. For 
a simple question like this, so many officers and bodies are brought into 
requisition : a committee of ten before which appear the archon-king, the 
hierophantes and the dadouchos, the Eumolpidai and the Kerykes. The 
administration of the sacred property is confided not only to those especi- 
ally appointed, but also to the Areopagos, the strategos, the peripolarchoi, 
the demarchoi, the Council of Five Hundred. To consult the oracle, is 
required the intervention of the Secretary of the Council, the epistates of 
the proédroi, the prytanes, their epistates, the treasurers of the goddess, 
the election of three deputies.” This minute division of power is charac- 
teristic of the extreme distrust of the democracy. The inscription is also 
interesting as another proof of the importance given to the consultation 
of the oracle, especially in religious matters. 

Eretria (Euboia).—Most interesting excavations of tombs have re- 
cently been made in the ancient Eretria by the mayor of the place. The 
finds are numerous and important. According to the law, half of the 
things discovered belong to the excavator, but this half has been bought 
by the Minister of Public Instruction for the national collections. The 
most beautiful and interesting objects are two bronze mirrors of very 
beautiful workmanship, one of which depicts in relief the abduction of 
Oreithyia by Boreas, the other is adorned with an Aphrodite, also a relief. 
Among the terracotta vases are two semi-white lekythoi of archaic char- 
acter. The one depicts Herakles carrying on his shoulders the vault of 
the heavens, while Atlas is bringing him the apple of the Hesperides. 
The other lekythos is ornamented with a picture of Kirke offering Odysseus 
a fatal potion, which he knows how to decline. One of his companions 
has already been turned into a pig.— Atheneum, July 27. 

Other objects brought to light are three silver bracelets ; a pair of silver 
and a pair of gold ear-rings; a pair of gold ear-rings adorned with an 
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Eros; a gold ring in the form of a snake; a gold chain; and a statue of 


a woman with color on the face.—Berl. phil. Woch., 1889, No. 25. 
At an August meeting of the 


Korkyra=CorFu.—Archaic Terracottas. 
Académie des Inscriptions, M. Karapanos, a member of the Greek parlia- 
ment, gave an account of excavations conducted at a site in Corfu (bought 
by him for the purpose) by M. Lechat, a member of the French school at 
Athens. It is supposed to be the site of the ancient city of Korkyra. 
Some ancient foundations have been uncovered; but the most notable 
discovery was a collection of nearly a thousand terracotta statuettes, all 
representing a goddess with a bow in her hand and a hound by her side, evi- 
dently Artemis. These were either the offerings of some sanctuary or the 


contents of an atelier for the manufacture of such figurines, to be used 


mainly as ex-votos. This is said to be the most important collection of 


archaic terracottas yet found on Hellenic soil.— Chronique des Arts, 1889, 
No. 27: Academy, Aug. 17: ef. Athenewm, July 7. 

LykosourA.—Excavations have begun, under the order of the ministry, 
at the site of the Pelasgic city of Lykosoura, not far from Megalopolis, 
which was considered by the Greeks to be their most ancient city and the 
seat of the oldest Arcadian kings. They have resulted in the discovery 
of the temple of Despoina, the site of which was hitherto unknown. 
There have been found, besides many terracotta figuriné of votive ani- 
mals, such as rams and serpents, three heads of statues larger than life, a 
colossal torso, and other fragments of a good period of art, the feet of a 
marble throne, and inscriptions belonging to the temple.—Atheneum, 
Aug. 17, Sept. 28. 

Patrai.—We read the following in the ‘Eoria of June 2: In an article 
published in the "Eq@npepis trav Harpy on the Odeion, which has lately 
been excavated at Patras, the supposition that the edifice was a Roman 
bath has been refuted as entirely groundless for the following reasons. 
Fourteen rows of marble seats have been discovered (each measuring 0.37 
met. in height and 0.62 m. in breadth) in a semicircle, and four marble 
stairs, each of which consists of twenty-eight steps, 0.185 m. high, 0.29 m. 
broad, and 0.74 m. long. Besides this, the floor has been discovered, laid 
with large marble slabs. In the southern wall are twelve small niches, 
and, under these, eight similar but larger ones, whilst between them are 
three gates. In addition to these discoveries, mosaics have been found, 
Roman and Byzantine coins, and some lamps, two of which are inscribed. 
The Odeion was known to Pouqueville, who, in the record of his travels, 
maintains that the entire edifice is preserved on the exact spot where the 
excavations are now being made.—Atheneum, June 29. 

The Greek Government has seized 


Peirnaieus.— Seizure of Antiquities. 
and sequestrated at the Peiraieus several boxes full of antiquities ready 
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for secret exportation to Marseilles. Besides terracotta statuettes, bronzes, 
marble capitals, polychrome marbles, and sepulchral inscriptions, there 
was an object of great value and exceptional character. This wasa kind 
of marble disc, on which was painted a portrait, now much faded, round 
which ran the inscription, Mvjpa 76d Aivéou codias iarpod dpiorov, in archaic 
letters and spelling. This is probably the same personage mentioned by 
Stephanos of Byzantion (in speaking of the island of Kos and the descen- 
dants of Asklepios), as one of the three sons of the physician Gnosidikos, 
who flourished at the time of the Persian war. Near the long walls at 
the Peiraieus has been found an archaic sepulchral inscription in which 
are read the names Lamachos and Paién.—AcAriov, April; Chronique des 
Arts, No. 23; Atheneum, June 1. 

Prataiai.—A large fragment of Diocletian’s edict De pretiis rerum vena- 
lium was found here by the American School. It is written in Latin, and 
completes in some places the other examples of this edict from Stratonikeia 
and Egypt. It will be published by Professor TaRBELL in the next issue 
of the JouRNAL. 

Sxcavocuori (near Amyklai).— 7wmuli—M. Tsuntas informs us that he 
has observed at Sklavochori, near the ancient Amyklai, three tumuli, 
which still await excavation. They are similar to that recently exca- 
vated by him at Vaphio [see p. 380].— Atheneum, Aug. 17. 

Sparta.—A polychromic mosaic-floor, which probably belonged to a 
private house, has been uncovered and found to be in tolerable preserva- 
tion. The floor is composed of squares tastefully joined, and in each 
corner is the portrait of some well-known person. One of these is the 
bust of a woman, in excellent preservation and of vivid coloring: the 
head is adorned with a wreath, and in the right-hand top corner is the 
inscription SAN¢%Q (CA%OW, Athen.); apparently it represents the 
Lesbian poetess: next to this is a portrait, in a bad state, with the in- 
scription AAKIBIAAHS (AAKHBHAAHC, Athen.) : in another, the name 
KAAAIOTTHC ( Athen.) is still legible, while the corresponding portrait is 
no longer to be seen.— Berl. phil. Woch., 1889, No. 22; Atheneum, July 27. 

THessacty.—In the Bulletin de Corresp. Hellén. tor May, M. G. Fougéres 
publishes a number of inscriptions copied by him at and near Larissa in 
May 1887: the greater part in cemeteries or deserted houses, especially 
at Larissa. They are now in the court of the gymnasium of Larissa. No. 
2 is a decree of the city of Ptéléon, showing that a dispute which it had 
with Larissa was submitted to the judgment of the Roman Senate. No. 
3 is a decree anterior to Augustus, and interesting for its dialectic forms. 
No. 7 is the dedication of a statue by the confederation of the Athamanes, 
xowov tov "A@aydvwv, to Quintus Braetius Sura, who was legate of C. 
Sentius Saturninus, praetor of Makedonia from 89 to 87 B. c., and, ac- 
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cording to Plutarch, played a brilliant role in the second year of the war 
against Mithridates, before he was replaced by Sulla. No. 17 was found 
at Sophadés, near the site of the ancient Kiéron, and is a decree of the 
city of Kiéron giving proxenia to four Romans. It was given under the 
Strategos Peisandros, whose exact date is unknown, though he should be 
placed between 178 and 146 8. c. The only Roman named who is well 
known appears to be Marcus Perperna, probably the legate sent in 168 to 
Illyria. The others named are Marcus Caius Popillius and Q. Pactumeius. 

VapHio (near Amyklai).—A pre-Hellenic bee-hive tomb.—The already- 
known domical or bee-hive tomb of Vaphio near Amyklai, not far from 
Sparta, has lately been excavated by Dr. Tsuntas on behalf of the Archzo- 
logical Society. The work was commenced in March, resumed in May, 
and finished June 3. Short accounts of the discoveries have been given 
by Sp. P. Lambros in Atheneum, July 27, by E. A. Gardner in Athe- 
neum, Oct. 19, by Paul Wolters in Mittheil. Inst. Athen., xtv, 2, and by 
the discoverer himself (June 25) in preliminary notes in the AcAriov dpx. 
for May and June and in the "Edypepis dpyavodoyixy, 11, 3-4. It will be 
fully illustrated by Dr. Tsuntas in a future number of the "Edypepis. 

Mr. GARDNER says: The tomb has yielded results which far surpass 
any discovery of the sort since the finding of the great treasures at My- 
kenai by Dr. Schliemann. Here, as there, an undisturbed tomb of an 
ancient chieftain has been opened, with all the vessels in gold, silver, and 
bronze, arms and engraved gems intact. And we have not simply a rep- 
etition of the same discovery, for this tomb at Vaphio was of the “ treas- 
ury” type, with a dromos leading into a beehive-shaped vault—a form 
universally recognized as belonging to a stage of the so-called “ Mycenean ” 
culture later than the simple pit-like graves on the citadel of Mykenai. 
This view is fully borne out by the nature of the objects discovered, 
which in many ways occupy an intermediate position between Mykenaian 
works and the earliest products of Hellenic art. 

The measurements were as follows: length of dromos, 29.80 met., the 


right-hand wall being preserved for a length of 23.10 met.; width of © 


dromos, 3.45 m. near entrance, 3.18 m. near the end; height of dromos, 
5 m.; width of inner door 1.65 to 1.93 m.; height of same 4.56 m. ; diam- 
eter of tholos-chamber, 10.15 to 10.35 m. 

The vaulted tomb-chamber (tholos) and also the avenue or dromos were 
built of stones, mostly of small size, from a neighboring quarry on Tay- 
getos. The upper part of the jambs of the door was destroyed. It is 


remarkable that in the door and elsewhere the joints, and even flaws in 


the stone, were concealed with lime-mortar; and the undisturbed state of 


the tomb shows that it must have remained buried since primitive times. 
A similar practice was observed in the last “treasury” tomb cleared at 
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Mykenai. But, as that was emptied and shown in ancient times, later 
repairs were there possible. Within the vaulted tomb at Vaphio was a 
shallow grave lined and covered with stone slabs; the evidence that the 
corpse was buried, not burnt, seems to be mostly inferential; no bones 
were found. The treasures buried were scattered all about the floor of the 
vaulted chamber. The most important of all are two gold cups, each 
made of two plates of gold, the inner one plain, and the outer decorated 
with a very fine design in repoussé work that fills the whole field. The 
relief is fairly high ; the drawing and composition, in spite of a few mis- 
takes or inadequacies, are bold and successful, but the execution lacks the 
exquisite delicacy in details that marks the gold work, and especially the 
inlaying work, of Mykenai. The subjects are most interesting: the hunt- 
ing of wild bulls and the leading of tame bulls by men; and we thus see 
varefully executed figures of men about two and a half inches high, and 
in the same costume as we find on figures from Mykenai, Tiryns, ete—a 
kind of loin-cloth depending from a girdle, and anklets, pointed shoes, ete. 
These are all so clear now that no further doubt is possible as to their 
nature and the way in which they were worn. The bulls, which are ren- 
dered with great spirit, resemble in form that on the wall-painting from 
Tiryns ; one, which is caught in a net, is doubled up in a contortion which 
recalls the strangely distorted animals on early gems. It is remarkable 
that most of the trees represented are palms. Another cup, of silver, has 
a prettily wrought gold rim; and numerous small ornaments in gold, silver, 
amber, etc., were found, including a delicate little pair of gold fishes, cut 
out of a flat plate, with incised details. Some specimens of fine granu- 
lated work in gold closely resemble later Greek technique. Various 
strange bronze implements, large and small, and two stone arrowheads 
and an iron ring were found; and there were fragments, but no perfect 
specimens, of the beautiful inlaid swords. A bronze axe of peculiar form, 
with two apertures between the edge and the haft. is of interest, and seems 
to confirm Dr. Warre’s suggestion that it was through a line of axes of 
this form that Odysseus shot his arrow. The engraved gems, mostly of 
the “ island-gem ” type, were very numerous (about forty), and had the 
usual representations of animals, monsters, and men, being of remarkably 
perfect execution ; the dress, both of men and women, is clear in several 
instances, and of the well-known types. There are two gems with the 
strange nondescript animal with a head like a goat (or a horse) and a 
spiny back, carrying a jug (Milchh6fer’s Iris) ; one gem has a pair of these 
monsters face to face, another has one. In many respects the Vaphio treasure 
seems to be intermediate between Mykenaian and primitive Greek art ; if 
it really helps to bridge this gulf it will be of the utmost value and interest. 
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KRETE. 


Apurata (prov. of Kissamo).—A grotto has been discovered which, by 
underground openings, is connected with two other grottos. These grottos 
contained graves, in which were earthen vases, bronze kettles, and other 
objects. The local antiquaries have surmised it to be a sanctuary of 
Mount Dikte.—Atheneum, July 27. 

EveutHerna.—At Eleutherna, for the first time, an archaic statue in 
local stone has been found. It resembles an ephebos, and seems a portrait 
apparently of Semitic type. The closely-fitting garment is richly deco- 
rated, and the hair in a thick mass falls on the shoulders, as in the most 
ancient statues. 

Lesena.—Three inscriptions from Lebena, relating to the hieron of As- 
klepios there, have been deposited in the museum at Candia, one being in 
verse, and two referring to a psephisma concerning the property of the 
temple and to certain duties of the neokoroi. For the worship of Askle- 
pios, Lebena was to Krete what Epidauros was to Greece.—Atheneum, 
Aug. 31. 

ITALY. 


PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 


S. AGATA DEL MuceELLo (com. of Scarperia).— An Etruscan Stele.— 
Last autumn, was uncovered in a field at 8. Agata del Mugello, an 
Etruscan stele, found to be of especial importance for the history of 
Northern Etruria. It has been donated by the owner, Signor Ajazzi, to 
the Etruscan Museum in Florence. It is 75 em. high and 26 em. wide. 
It ends at the summit in a gable decorated with two volutes in the form 
of an Asiatic palmette. On the stele, inside a cornice, is a warrior, 
represented standing and armed with shield, helmet, greaves and lance. 
The technique is rude, and the treatment of the nude is as summary as in 
certain early Asiatic reliefs. The legs are heavy but schematic, the arms 
wiry and defectively rendered, but the head shows a decided attempt at 
portraiture. It is interesting to compare the arms here represented with 
those on other Etruscan stelai. Its date may be the sixth century Bb. c.— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1889, pp. 151-3. 

Barice (Apulia).—Remains of an ancient aqueduct have been found 
between Barile and Ginestra. Thirty-six piers have been located ; some 
still standing, others thrown down. Four are almost complete, and their 
arches have a span of 3.50 met. The piers are built in opus incertum, 
partly of stone and partly of brick, while the arches are entirely of brick. 
Near it several chamber-tombs have come to light.— Not. d. Seavi, 1889, 


p. 229. 
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Botoana=Fexsina.— Etruscan Tombs.—In the Giardino Margherita, s. E. 
of the city, a rich Etruscan tomb was discovered three years ago (JOURNAL, 
1887, p. 459). During last May, excavations were commenced on the 
site, resulting in the opening of five tombs, placed about two meters apart, 
and dug at varying depths. All had been previously devastated and 
plundered, so that the contents were of little importance: the fifth tomb, 
however, was of extreme interest on account of its form and construction ; 
being, not a simple trench dug in the ground, but a chamber built up of 
large blocks of travertine: length, 3.83 met.; width, 2.40 m.; height, 
2.50 m. The roof was in the form of a gable; the flooring was formed of 
large thick slabs of travertine which projected slightly, forming a base. 
The blocks forming the walls were sometimes over two meters long. The 
pointed roof was held up by beams. This is the first tomb in opus quad- 
ratum found in the Etruscan necropolis of Bologna, and is in perfect 
preservation. It will be reérected on the site-—Not. d. Scavi, 1889, p. 181. 

In June, the excavations in the Giardino Margherita were continued, 
resulting in the discovery of tombs Nos. 7 to18. Between Nos. 8 and 9 was 
a large wall, 8 met. deep, apparently dug to contain bodies of animals buried 
there during some epidemic, probably during the Middle Ages, which 
would explain the devastated condition of the tombs. In No. 9 was a fine 
amphora and a colossal krater, both with black figures. Other black and 
red-figured vases were found in tombs Nos. 10, 11, 13, 14. The black- 
figured krater is at least 150 years later than the archaic painted vases, 
which are among the earliest and finest yet found in the necropolis of 
Bologna. The drawing is careful and accurate, and the subjects inter- 
esting.— Not. d. Seavi, 1889, pp. 205-10. 

Corneto=Tarquinii.— New exploration in the Monterozzi region.—The 
excavations of the past season were begun on April 4, and continued 
westward. On the first day, a chamber-tomb was found, with a roof a 
schiena, 2.35 met. long and 1.75 wide, containing a single non-cremated 
body. A black vase, hand-made, with a handle ending in a ram-head, is 
of so primitive a technique as to appear to belong to the style found in 
the well-tombs. Several other tombs were afterwards opened, containing 
Etrusco-Campanian, bucchero, Corinthian, and local ware.— Not. d. Seavi, 
1889, pp. 100-2. 

Este.—Two Euganean tombs have been discovered in the field called 
le Boldue in the necropolis of Morlungo (Este). The first tomb was found 
intact, a very rare occurrence, and with very numerous contents. It con- 
sisted of a rectangular case 80 cm. high and 74 em. wide, with a cover. 
Inside were two ossuaries, one in the w. the other in the E. corner; near 
each were two small vases, and between them a cup. The two ossuaries 
are of black clay, in the shape of a reversed truncated cone; one has, as 
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decoration, a circular line of bronze nails fastened in the clay, the other 
a frieze of rectangular meanders. The cup, with long foot, is most im- 
portant, having a very elaborate series of stamped decoration. A number 
of bronze objects were cpntained in these vases. The second tomb had 
been partly destroyed. The importance of the discovery consists mainly 
in that it opens up for research an entirely unexplored region.—Not. d. 
Seavi, 1889, pp. 141-5. 

Fipenae (territory of).—Roman buildings—Near la Serpentara on the 


Via Salaria has been found the pavement of a hall, formed of large slabs of 


marble. The hall was backed against a rock, and its front was decorated 
by a Serlian arch formed of two piers and two columns. An inscription 
reads: M- AVREL |CAESARI| IMP-CAES-T-AELI-| HADRIANI- 
ANTONINI-| AVG: PIl- PONTIF - MAX -| TRIB- IIIl-COS- 
lil-P-P-FILIO-| SENATVS- FIDENATIVM. This seems to be the 
site of the Curia of Fidenae. A number of Roman tombs were found in 
this vicinity at the same time.— Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 108-11. 

Foru (near).— The prehistoric station of Veechiazzano.—Although the 
past season of work in this station has not given objects of new types, it 
has largely increased the contents of the local museum and confirmed pre- 
vious deductions.— Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 210-13. 

Lavetto (Apulia).—Sepulehral Well—In digging a well, near Lavello, 
a grotto of irregular elipsoid form was found at a depth of 17 met. It 
was 4.10 m. long, 3.40 m. wide, and between 1.50 and 2m. high. It is 
dug in a pudding stone. The floor was covered with fragments of broken 
vases of different shapes, the principal being the od/e with single handle ; 
others had two handles, while another class were low and thick, having a 
handle on the upper part of the neck. They are of local manufacture, 
being of the yellowish-white clay of the region, and are of rude hand- 
made manufacture. In some, the rude linear or leaf decoration recalls 
the early vases of Melfi —Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 137-8. 

Mitano.—Roman Busts—In Via Manzano, were found two fine heads 
of white marble, representing Claudius and Messalina. They have been 
deposited in the Brera museum.—WNot. d. Scavi, 1889, p. 96. 

S. Maria A Peretota.—An Etruscan Stele—An Etruscan sculptured 
stele was found, embedded in the walls of the church of S. Maria di Pere- 
tola, near Florence, and sent to the Etruscan Museum. It is archaic, and 
is analogous to the well-known Antella stele owned by the Sigi. Peruzzi 
(Martha, L’ Art étrusque, p. 214). It has two framed reliefs, both much 
damaged by the use made of the stone. The upper subject seems to re- 
present the mortuary prothesis and perhaps also the silicernium. In the 
second subject, we see two nude male figures, seated on the diphros okladias, 
facing each other, each holding a sceptre surmounted by a ball. Behind 
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the figure on the left stands a youth with lowered right and raised left 
hand ; another figure corresponds to it on the right. In style, this relief 
is not so early as that of Antella: its period is about the middle of the 
sixth century.—Not. d. Seavi, 1889, pp. 148-51. 
Marzasotto.—Professor E. Brizio publishes the first Etruscan inscrip- 
tion cut in stone that has been found at Marzabotto. It is cut in a large 
pebble which seems, from signs on the reverse, to have served as a weight. 
The words are: Mi Lavthunies.—Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 146-7. 
Orvieto.— Excavations in the Southern Necropolis.—W ork was resumed 
last winter on the property of Signor Onori, where two tombs were dis- 
covered in 1888 (JourNAL, Vv, p. 111). The first tomb opened was intact, 
and of the same archaic style as those of the Northern Necropolis. It 
measures 1.90 X 2.51 X 2.48 met., and contained two funeral benches for 
seven people—five cremated and two buried. The contents were not of 
much importance: an amber amulet; four silver spirals; bronze patera, 
fibula, aes rude, bracelets, ete. ; iron knives, alari, lances ; a small painted 
vase of Corinthian style; rude vases of local style, of Italic bucchero, ete. 
About seven kilom. from the city, at a place called /a Padella, there 
was opened a tomb of the third cent. B. c., with ordinary contents.—Not. 
d. Seavi, 1889, pp. 98-100. 
Pompen.—The excavations carried on between September, 1888, and 
March, 1889, are described by Professor Sogliano in the Notizie degli 
Scavi for April (pp. 114-36). Two groups of buildings were excavated, 


one in Isola Req. vil, Nos. 22, 23, 24; the other in Isola Reg. 
Nos. 6,7, 8 and mu, 11, 1v. In the first group, the main building, No. 23, 
is a small bathing establishment, on which a preliminary note has been 
given (JOURNAL, V, p. 220). The andron has a pavement of white mar- 
ble mosaic in’the centre of which are the figures, in black mosaic, of two 
athletes (¢c. 1 met. high), about to begin their contest. They are full of life 
and motion, and resemble the so-called discoboli of Herculaneum. The 
palaestra originally had an ambulacrum with a portico sustained by five 
columns and two pilasters, the intercolumniation being closed by a wooden 
fence. The east and south walls had a magnificent decoration which is 
now much injured. There are graceful architectural forms on a blue 
ground enlivened by finely-executed figures illustrating the games of the 
palaestra. The entire effect resembles that of the house called “ of Apollo.” 
In the scene representing the athletic contest, the victor has forced his 
adversary to the ground on his face, and has raised his right hand as if to 
strike, looking backward for the signal : the judge approaches on the right. 
The other subjects have been described on p. 220. It is supposed that 
this bathing establishment was built for the select aristocracy of the town, 
who preferred not to attend the public baths. An attempt is made to 
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restore the details of the bathing arrangements. Jn the second group, the 
building of most interest is No. 8, a thermopolium or tavern. Its entrance 
was adorned with the fresco of a gladiatorial contest, and, within, a figure 
of Mercury. Cubiculum f is remarkable for its decoration on a red 
ground, divided into a number of compartments, in each of which is a 
figure—Niké; a seated Satyr with dogs in a landscape. The triclinium 
is covered with an elaborate painted decoration, which, though common- 


place, is interesting on account of its completeness. The other buildings 
are also decorated, but in a very ordinary style. A long list of the objects 
found during the excavations is given. 

Reacio=Rueaion (Calabria).—A wall of large tufa blocks, extending 
along parallel with the sea outside of the city and arranged in five rows 
of steps on a high basement, is of great interest for the topography of the 
city. This seems to have supported a great esplanade which cannot be 
other than that which extended in front of the famous temple of Artemis, 
about which Thoukydides speaks in his sixth book (ch. 44) in telling 


of the route of the Athenian expedition to Sicily. From remains of 


mosaic-pavements and ancient buildings found here on different occasions, 
it would appear as if the esplanade served also as the place for popular 
assemblies.— Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 196-8. 


Roma— A record of the burning of Rome under Nero.—On pp. 5 17-8 of 


vol. rv, was noted the discovery, near S. Andrea on the Quirinal, of a traver- 
tine altar, supposed to be the altar of the temple of Quirinus restored by 
Augustus. Professor Lanciani publishes in the Bull. Comm. arch. (July- 
Aug., pp. 331-39), the first part of a paper to prove that it did not belong 
to the temple of Quirinus, but is of even greater importance as “ connected 
with the fatal events of July 65, quando urbs per novem dies arsit Nero- 
nianis temporibus.” From the pavement of the alta semita, which runs 
about 1.83 met. under the level of Via Venti Settembre, one descends into 
a square paved with travertine slabs, by means of three steps of the same 
material. Bordering this square and next to the third or lowest step stand 
terminal cippi ending in pyramidal form. In front of this border of cippi 
and at a distance of 2.75 met., toward the centre of the square, rises a 
rectangular altar; 3 met. wide on the front, 6.20 m. on the side, 1.45 m. 
high, and resting on a basement of two steps 1.20 m. wide. This group 
corresponds perfectly with the Roman descriptions of a peculiar monu- 
ment of the sixth region. Two inscriptions found on this site, one in the 
xv cent. the other under Urban VIII, show that when still under the im- 
pression of the fearful fire under Nero, while the population still wandered 
among the ruins, vows were made for annual sacrifices, incendiorum arcen- 
dorum causa, to be celebrated on altars dedicated for the purpose in the 
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midst of a templum in various parts of the city. The dedication of this 
particular altar was by Domitian. 

Ancient Dykes of the Tiber—In demolishing the left pier of the Cestius- 
Gratianus bridge (Isola Tiberina), there was found in the foundations a 
large block of travertine with the inscription: DL. Caninius Gallus| L. 
Volusenus Catulus F' | C. Caedicius Agrippa | M. Acilius Memmius Gla- 
brio | Q. Fabius Balbus | Curatores. riparum. et. alvei. Tiberis. ex .S. C. 
reficiundam . curaver .idemque . probaverunt. LL. Caninius Gallus was con- 
sul in 2 B. c. (752 u.c.), being the colleague of Augustus; the rest are 
Senators. The inscription dates from the first years of Tiberius (7. e. 15- 
24 a.p.). For various reasons, it would appear that this inscription 
alludes to the rebuilding of an artificial bed or dykes of the Tiber, similar 
to what is now being done. After enumerating a large number of frag- 
ments of walls (some as early as Servius Tullius) found along the banks, 
many during late years, Signor L. Borsari, who writes on the subject, 
concludes that “it cannot be doubted that, as early as the middle of the 
Republican period, the entire bed of the Tiber, beginning at the north 
end of the island, was dyked along both its banks.” This was the work 
not of one but of several periods, according to the growth of the city, and 
was restored by Tiberius, and perhaps later by Diocletian and Maxentius. 
—Bull. Comm. arch., May, 1889. 

Prati di Castello—During May, while working on the right bank of the 
Tiber, opposite the iron bridge, in the Prati di Castello, workmen came 
across the ruins of a Roman building of large size and a good period, 
forming part of a villa: the pavements were fine and in good condition. 
In one of the halls were found statues of Venus and Pudicitia. 

In digging the foundation of the palace of the Ministry of Justice, two 
sarcophagi were found at a depth of eight meters: they had been placed 
at the bottom of a well. The first sarcophagus bears the name of the 
young girl Crepereia Tryphaena, whose death-bed is represented in low 
relief. Her mother, a veiled matron, is seated at the foot of the bed, while 
near the head stands the sorrowing figure of the father ; the girl is lying 
with her head leaning on her left shoulder. The second sarcophagus 
bears the name, L. Crepereio Evhodio. In the first sarcophagus, the 
body was adorned with many ornaments, as follows: (1) a crown of 
myrtle, with silver fastening ; (2) five gold rings, one with a carnelian 
having the name Fi/etus (probably the girl’s husband), another with a 
red jasper having two clasped hands, showing this to be the wedding-ring, 
while two smaller rings adorned the fingers of the wooden doll found near 
the girl’s head ; (3) two gold ear-rings with pearls; (4) a clasp with an 
amethyst mounted in gold; (5) a necklace formed of gold chain-work 
from which are suspended glass pastes ; (6) a wooden doll with articulated 
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arms and legs, the best example yet found ; it is well modelled and seems 
sarved in oak, and its headdress reminds of that of Faustina the Elder. 
— Bull. Comm. arch., May, 1889 ; Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 188-92. 

A large fragment of a female statue also came to light. It is a little 
more than life-size, and complete up to the bosom. Its style is severe; it 
is robed in a tunic with narrow folds over which is an ample himation.— 
Bull. Comm. arch., June, 1889, p. 222. 

Head of Augustus—In April, a marble head of Augustus was found 
on the Via Merulana. It is of remarkably fine art and one of the best- 
known portraits of the Emperor. It is slightly over life-size, and gives 
Augustus in about his fortieth year. It is unique in being crowned with 
a wreath of myrtle. In common with a few other examples, the left 
side of the head is somewhat broader than the right. The expression is 
mild, but concentrated as if in the act of allocutio. Comm. Visconti illus- 
trates it with an article and a plate in the Bull. Comm. arch., April, 1889. 

Statue of Pudicitia—In the Villa Patrizi, a female statue, larger than 
life, was unearthed. It is almost in perfect preservation, of decorative 
style, and of good Graeco-Roman workmanship : it recalls the type of the 
figures of Pudicitia. She is robed in a tunic and two mantles, the outer 
one veiling her head. The type is idealistic. The right hand, wrapped 
in the mantle and raised to the chin, clasps the hem of the veil. The left 
arm, bent at the elbow, held some emblem (ef. Clarac, Musée de Sculp., 
pl. 982 B. No. 2274 W.). 

Relief of Apollo and Diana—Among a series of marbles dedicated by 
soldiers of the pretorian cohorts, is one, not before illustrated, which re- 
presents in relief (59 by 66 em.) Apollo and Diana with their symbols 
and attributes. Apollo is nude; his head is crowned with laurel; in his 
left hand is the lyre, resting on the tripod ; in his right is an aspersorium 
made of the sacred laurel. On his right is an eagle which holds in his 
beak the tablet of presages (xAypidiov, sorticula). Diana wears the endro- 
mides, and the tunica suecincta around which is the chlamys. She holds 
with her left hand an immense burning torch which rests on the ground, 
and with her right sustains her bow. At her feet, on either side, are two 
dogs raising their heads and holding in their mouths, the one a panis 
decussatus, the other, two branches that seem to be of laurel.— Bull. Comm. 
arch., May, 1889, p. 218. 

A High-relief—Between the Viale dei Parioli and the Via Nomentana, 
has been found a slab of peperino on which are carved, in high-relief, 
four portrait-busts of the gens Aletea—three men and one woman.— Bull. 
Comm. arch., June, 1889, p. 216. 

The earliest Roman fresco —Some years ago (in 1875-6), in excavating 


some tombs in the very early necropolis on the Esquiline, several tombs 
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built of squared stones, were opened, in which there remained archaic 
paintings ; these were carefully detached and preserved. One of them 
was in comparatively good preservation, and has just been published by 
C. L. Visconti in the Bull. Comm. arch. (July-Aug., pp. 340-50 ; pl. x1- 
x11). It is of the first importance for the history of early Roman art. 
It measures 87 cm. in height and 45 em. in length. . The subject is his- 
torical and warlike; the figures are divided into zones, as is the custom in 
archaic monuments. In the lower zone there remain the upper portions 
of three warriors in active combat: they are with and without plumed 
helmets, chlamys on the shoulder, large oval shields and lances. The 
scene above this is tranquil: two warriors, evidently the leaders of the 
adverse armies, advance toward each other with extended hand. The 
one on the right, in a listening attitude, is robed in a short-sleeved white 
tunic and a white paludamentum, is armed merely with a long lance on 
which he leans with his right, veiling his left hand in his mantle: he is 
beardless. Near his head are black letters of archaic form: Q-I'ABIO, 
Quintus Fabius. Behind him was a crowd of soldiers, figures of smaller 
stature, of which only four remain. The second leader, the speaker, 
wears a short garment about his loins, and a greyish chlamys thrown over 
his left shoulder: he wears a slight beard, but his hair is not as thick as 
that of Fabius. Near his head is the inscription: M-l'AN, Mareus Fan- 
nius. He is in the attitude of one seeking peace, persuading an adver- 
sary. Behind him is a bugler, in a fine attitude, sounding the call. <A 
similar scene is depicted in the upper zone. Both figures seem to be here 
repeated, with the inscriptions Fan]Nnius, Fa[{ bius—but the surroundings 
are different: behind Fannius are the battlemented walls of a city covered 
with figures. The style is thoroughly Roman and realistic ; the work 
seems to be by a master-hand which at this early date had cast aside 
stiffness and conventionality. It is to be attributed to the second-half of 
the fifth century. Comm. Gamurrini, in his paper Dell’ arte antichissima 
in Roma, was inclined to believe that this painting, representing triumphs 
of the family of the Fabii, may be the work of the famous Fabius Pictor, 
who painted, in 450 u.c., the temple of Salus. The style accords with 
what Dionysios of Halikarnassos (xv1.6) says of him, for it combines 
freedom of design with harmony of color. Visconti recognizes, in this 
Quintus Fabius, the famous Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, and sees, in 
the painting, an episode of the Samnite wars, e. g., the taking of Luceria. 
It is suggested that this is but a reproduction on a small scale of the very 
paintings in the temp/um Salutis in the tomb probably of /iberti or clientes 
of the gens Fabia. At all events, this is the earliest known representation 
of an event in Roman history. 

Inseriptions.—An inscription found between the Via Merulana and the 
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Via Ariosto, and probably belonging to the casern of the equites singu- 
lares, is a dedication, by the soldiers, of a bronze lamp to the Genius of 
the turma: there are only two other instances of the mention of the genius 
turmae. The military office of tector is here found for the first time. The 
date (250 a. D.) is given by Decio Aug. 7 et Grato consulibus, and is 
only the second instance of these names in epigraphy. 

On the plinth of a statue found on the grounds of the old Villa Ludovisi 
is the inscription: LACO- PRAEF+ He is well known in Roman 
history. Tiberius entrusted him with the arrest of Sejanus. He was 
afterward Imperial Prefect in Gaul, and received the consular dignity 
from Claudius in 44 A. D. 

Tressio suL Muceto (Etruria).—A new Etruscan Stele—This early 
Etruscan stele, found embedded in a wall, has been sent to the Etruscan 
museum at Florence, In type, proportions, and subject, it may be consid- 
ered the twin of that of S. Agata (see p. 382), though its stone comes from 
another quarry and its size is slightly smaller. Its height is 73 cm., width 
56 cm. at base and 33 cm. at top. The akroterion, with its palmette arising 
from the volutes, is like that of S. Agata. Below this isa flat strip on which 
are illegible traces of an Etruscan inscription, probably with the name of 
the deceased, as in the stelai of Fiesole and Volterra. The figure, repre- 
sented in low-relief, is that of a warrior, standing with one foot advanced 
as if walking, armed with shield, lance, helmet and greaves. The limbs 
are treated with more truth to nature than in the S. Agata stele, but the 
face, partly hidden by the helmet, corresponds to the finer and more con- 
ventional character of archaic Greek art. The shield covers the entire 
figure, nearly down to the knees. The helmet is of an early type, the 
simplification of the atA@ms, popular in Etruria especially in the v1 cen- 
tury B.c. This type of helmet, as also of greaves and circular shield, is 
of Asiatic origin, as shown by the stelai of Ikonion and Lemnos, which 
bear the closest analogy to those of Fiesole and the Mugello.— Not. d. 
Seavi, 1889, pp. 185-4. 

Treia (Picenum).—Near the road from Nuceria Camellaria to Ancona 
which passes by Treia, were recently found a number of tombs with con- 
tents of great interest, which were sold, re-buried, or destroyed, by the 
peasants. Among the known objects are two hammered bronze helmets 
in good preservation ; two bronze oinochoai; a bronze olpe ; three bronze 
paterae ; two large brass boilers; four iron swords, five lances and two 
javelins. They all resemble objects found in excavations at Tolentino 
and Bologna.—Not. d. Seavi, 1889, p. 182. 

VetuLconia.— Discovery of Jewelry.— During the early spring, was opened 
in the necropolis a very important circular tomb, similar in character to 
the famous “ Tomb of the Warrior” (Zomba del Duce), for which see 
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JOURNAL, vol. u, pp. 492-4: it is thought to date from the vil century 
B.c. The most important and unusual part of its contents was the jew- 
elry : there were four gold bracelets of exquisite workmanship; three 
gold brooches; an amber necklace with nude female figures ; two bronze 
necklaces; some amber brooches, and others of bronze and iron; a bronze 
ear-ring of peculiar shape ; and numerous vases of bronze and red clay. 
— Chronique des Arts, 1889, No. 19. 

Vutoi.— New excavations.—Prince Torlonia has undertaken new exca- 
vations, on his Canino property, in the necropolis of Vulci. Several 
interesting architectural fragments have come to light, and important 
topographic information acquired.— Chronique des Arts, 1889, No. 16. 

The Société Centrale des Architectes Frangais, acting on the recommen- 
dation of the Académie des Inscriptions, has awarded its annual medal for 
archeological research to M. Gsell, of the French School of Rome, who 
has been conducting these excavations at Vulci.—Academy, June 29. 


SICILY. 

Aucusta.— Necropolis of Megara Hyblaia—Further details have come 
to hand regarding the discoveries in this necropolis (see JOURNAL, V, pp. 
224-5). Three hundred tombs have been opened, and among their con- 
tents were vases, an archaic head in calcareous stone, the fine marble 
torso of an ephebe, a remarkable capital, and an archaic Greek inscrip- 
tion. The architectural discoveries are also important, including four 
towers, a doorway, and an interesting fragment of ancient wall.— Chro- 
nique des Arts, 1889, No. 22. 

Pantatica— Early Necropolis of the Siculi—Prof. Paolo Orsi reports 
on some objects recently found in this largest and most important of the 
necropoli of the early Siculi. It contains hundreds of little sepulchral 
cells, arranged in groups and in several rows. Clandestine discoveries are 
often made here, which are hardly ever brought to the knowledge of 
archeologists. The objects in question recently purchased by the museum 
of Syracuse are of a uniform character: their rude material, lack of turn- 
ing, and the presence of fibulae of a well-known Italic type, help to cer- 
tify their approximate early date. They prove that up to the arrival of 
the Greeks, and probably for some time after, the Siculi preserved their 
customs and primitive industries, not unlike those of the other Italic 
populations during the first iron-age.— Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 201-3. 


Syracuse.— Hebrew Inscriptions Among the bulwarks now being de- 
molished, several tufa slabs with large Hebrew inscriptions were found 
and have been placed in the National Museum. One is dated 1359 and 
another 1427. Nos. 1 and 2 marked the graves of Saadia ha-hazzan and 


of Abraham ha-zagen, sons of Josef ha-zagen. They came from the Jewish 
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cemetery of Syracuse. The Jews were expelled from Sicily in 1492. 
Two of the slabs have carved symbols, a very rare occurrence. The term 
zagen seems here to mean e/der, rector of the University ; that of hazzan 
corresponds to the medieval presbyter, and indicates the deacons, singers, 
etc., of the synagogue.— Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 199-201. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 


Roma.—Statue of the Good Shepherd.—The mutilated statue of the 
Good Shepherd, already mentioned (JouRNAL, vol. Iv, pp. 119-20), is 
more fully illustrated (1 fig. and 1 pl.) in the Bull. Comm. arch., April, 
1889, by Comm. G. B. de Rossi, who takes occasion to describe the other 
examples of the subject that still remain. 

Basilica of San Valentino—In the JourNAL (v, pp. 118-19), a long 
account was given of the recently recovered early-Christian basilica of 
San Valentino. The administration having decided to surround the main 
structure with an iron railing, the excavations for this work brought to 
light a long piece of the south wall of the basilica, and a similar stretch 
of the corresponding wall of the right-hand nave. In these constructions 
of the seventh century several inscriptions taken from surrounding tombs 
of the fourth and fifth centuries were used, and are now recovered: No. 1 
dates from 381, No. 2 from 438.— Bull. Comm. arch., April, 1889, p. 154. 

Palace of the Senators—A preliminary announcement was made, on 
p. 226, of the discovery of frescos on the facade of the Palace of the 


Senators, during recent work. It seems certain that the entire facade was 
painted with decoration or with figures. First in importance is the fresco 
of the Virgin and Child, attributed to the early Umbrian school anterior 
to Perugino. It has been detached, and, in doing so, the figures were 
found, repeated in simple charcoal outlines, below the layer of plaster. It 
was known that an image of the Virgin and Child decorated the facade 
of the Capitol as early as the time of Cola di Renzo, but this must have 
been destroyed (probably by the fire at the time of his death) and replaced 
by the present one early in the xv cent. On a decorative frieze are 
painted the banners or-arms of the districts or rioni of Rome. Among 
the coats of arms is that of Giovanni Filangeri, son of Ricardus and the 
bella Spinola di Genova. Around it is the following inscription: Arma 
Magnifici domini Johannis| De Filigeriis filii condam Ricardi tere | 8S. 
Marci baronis alme Urbis Senatois | amuuxtivi et xxxxvi. There are also 
a large number of coats of arms of the senators, nearly all important for 
their date and the share they took in the history of the city. Such are 
the arms of: (1) Cima da Cingoli (1400) ; (2) Bente Bentivoglio, conte 
di S. Giorgio (1404). Among the papal arms found are those of Boniface 
IX, Martin V, and Alexander VI. An inscription placed there by the 
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then Senator, the famous captain Baldassare d’Imola, commemorates the 
return of Martin V from the Council of Constance in 1420. It is quite 
certain that the old Campidoglio was changed into a communal palace 
between the close of the xm and the beginning of the xiv cent., especi- 
ally in connection with the great Jubilee of 1300; also that almost all the 
architectural elements attributed to later renaissance architects (Michel- 
angelo, G. della Porta, ete.) belong originally to the reconstruction of the 
facade that took place after the convention of 1404.—CamiLxo Re, in 
Bull. Comm. arch., May, 1889, pp. 181-4. 

Toscanetta (near).—Monastery of San Giusto—The monastery of San 
Giusto near Toscanella was an important Cistercian establishment for 
about a century previous to its destruction by the inhabitants of Viterbo 
in their war against Toscanella in 1311. Cav. E. Gentili uncovered the 
ruins during the past summer, excavating the church, which with its high 
tower was in great part still preserved, with an inscription showing its 
date (finished in 1226). A grant has been made by the Government for 
the excavation of the monastic buildings which doubtless lie buried under 
the mud and earth carried down by the stream whose course had been 
turned upon it by the Viterbese. 

Viterso.— Discoveries by Cav. Gentili—A number of important discov- 
eries have been made in Viterbo by Cav. E. Gentili and were first re- 
ported, in part, in the Nation for Sept. 12 (No. 1263). They include a 
fine terracotta bust of Cardinal Gio.-Batt. Almadiano, executed in 1510 
by Andrea della Robbia; a superb painting of the Baptism of Christ, by 
Sebastiano del Piombo, in the Chiesa della Verita; a series of frescos by 
Giovanni Spagna in the octagonal church of the Virgin near the Chiesa 
della Verita. He also found over eighty volumes of the archives of the 
famous monastery of S. Maria della Quercia, founded by Card. Rainerio 


before the middle of the x11 century. 


SPAIN. 


The Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia for May and June is of 
interest for prehistoric and classical archeology. On the first, J. Vilanova 
tells of recent discoveries near Linares and Seville, confirming the exist- 
ence of a copper age between the neolithic and the bronze; Rubio de la 
Serna describes a Keltiberian cemetery near Mataro; Roman remains and 
inscriptions are reported from Numantia, from Juliobriga near Reinosa, 


of the archives of Leon, by Diaz Jimenez; and by several papal bulls of 


and from Saguntum. Medieval archeology is illustrated by an account 


the x11 century from Pamplona, and of the x1 cent. from Toledo, com- 
mented on by Father Fita. With reference to the Sarapis inscription 
found at Astorga, and by Professor Sayce in Egypt, Father Fita remarks 
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that, according to the Notitia Dignitatum, the Legio Asturica was quar- 
tered in Upper Egypt. He would take "HA or*HA of the Egyptian as 
equivalent to the "Iaw of the Astorgan inscription, and would read, “ One 
is Jupiter, Sarapis, and El; one Hermes and Anubis.” 


The Boletin of July—Sept. contains three papers on the antiquities of 


Cabeza del Griego in the province of Cuenca. The site needs the spade 
of the explorer to unearth the Keltiberian, with its neolithic weapons, the 
Roman, and the Visigothic town. The inscriptions given are numerous 
and important, but the mile-stones are wanting. A Roman aqueduct 
has lately been cleaned out and utilized for the town of Sahelices. The 
best collection of the objects discovered is in the house of D. Ramén 
Garcia Soria at Ucles. Other articles on Roman archeology are “ The 
Roman Roads between Merida and Toledo,” by F. Coello, showing great 
prosperity in the district in Roman times; and on a terminal inscription 
at Ledesma, by Fernandez Guerra, which suggests Valluta as the ancient 
name of Ciudad Rodrigo.— Academy, June 29, Sept. 21. 

Bacearic Istanos.— Pelasgic Antiquities—At the May 11 meeting of the 
Acad. des Inser., M. Emile Cartailhac submitted a report upon his mission 
to Majorca and Minorca to study the “ Cyclopean ” or Pelasgic monuments. 
There are found in both islands complete towns, surrounded with walls 
formed of immense blocks of stone, some of which measure nine cubic 
meters. Within the cireuit of the wall are a large number of buildings, 
and usually also one building larger and better constructed than the rest, 
which occupies the highest point in the town. Another remarkable class 
of remains are the round towers called ta/ayots, also built of huge unce- 
mented stones, which cover vaulted crypts or caves dug in the earth. 
Besides, there are elongated towers, of the shape of a boat turned bottom 
upwards, which the people call nau or navetas. These cover tombs. Lastly, 
in the cliffs along the shore are to be seen many sepulchral caverns, hewn 
out of the rock. The second stories of the ta/ayot generally have construec- 
tive peculiarities that suggest a later date. These monuments are usually 
placed in groups of five or six. Within them there are sometimes tombs 
containing a great variety of pottery from the East, Greece, or Italy. An 
archaic Greek inscription and coins of the Hellenistic period and of the 
Roman Empire show what widely-separate periods are represented.— Acad- 
emy, June 8; Chronique des Arts, 1889, No. 22; Revue Arch., 1889, p. 408. 


FRANCE. 

FrencH Researcu.—M. de Falliéres, Minister of Public Instruction, 
has recently sent out the following missions. M/. Hart, dragoman of the 
French Embassy at Constantinople, is charged with a mission to Asia Minor 
to study the monuments dating from the period of the Seleukidai, and to 
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search for Oriental manuscripts bearing on the history of this dynasty. 
M. Jacques de Morgan, civil-mining engineer is charged with the explora- 
tion of those parts of Asia that lie between the south of the Caspian, 
Armenia, the gulf of Alexandretta and the Anti-Taurus. M. Candelier 
is to go to Columbia to pursue ethnographic studies and make collections 
that will be the property of the State-— Cour. de [ Art, 1889, No. 30. 
CHALAIN D'UzireE.— Roman Antiquities—At a meeting of the Antiquaires, 
M. Héron de Villefosse communicates, from M. Thoillier de Saint-Etienne, 


the notice of an important discovery of Roman objects made at Chalain 


d’Uzire. They consist of strainers, necklaces, and bracelets of gold and 
silver; gold and silver rings; 1080 large bronze coins of the Imperial 
period. The last emperor is Gallienus, so that the date of the hiding of 
this treasure is about 260 a. p.—Ami des Mon., m1, No. 13, p. 144. 

Mas o’Azi..—At a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, M. 
Piette exhibited a number of objects of prehistoric art, consisting of frag- 
ments of sculptured reindeer-horn and painted pebbles, found in the cavern 
of Mas d’Azil (Ariége). He dwelt upon both the skill of the drawing and 
the information supplied as to the manners of the time. One piece of horn, 
in low relief, shows a woman lying by the side of a reindeer, thus seeming 
to prove that the animal was domesticated. There are several very life- 
like representations of the aurochs, sculptured in the round ; and others of 
horses, one with a bit in its mouth. Still more remarkable are the heads 
of horses, one without the skin, another with the muscles likewise removed. 
The pebbles colored with symmetrical designs, which show very little artis- 
tic taste, M. Piette assigned to a later period.— Academy, July 6. 

Paris.—CLuNY Museum.—Mlle. Grandjean has announced to Presi- 
dent Carnot her intention to bequeath her entire collection, valued by M. 
Proust at about four millions of francs, to the Cluny Museum. It con- 
tains works of the Renaissance of great value, bronzes, sculptures, enamels, 
ete.— Chronique des Arts, 1889, No. 27. 

Casrner DEs MéparLies.—The Direction has just purchased—for the 
sum of 180,000 frances, voted for this purpose by the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate in their last session—a series of 1,131 Merovingian coins, 


Viecomte de Ponton d’Amécourt. 


selected from the collection of the late 
This important acquisition is a veritable scientific event, comparable to 
the acquisition of the Gallic coins of Sauley, made under analogous con- 
ditions in 1872; and it gives to the national collection of the Merovingian 
epoch a scientific interest of the first order. There is no need to bring 
before the eyes of our readers the variety of historic, geographic, onomastic, 
economic, ete., information which these coins furnish concerning this primi- 
tive French race. M. Prou has been charged to draw up the catalogue of 
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the Merovingian series thus completed, and the catalogue will be published 
in the near future.—E. B., in Revue Numismatique, 1889, p. 464. 


SWITZERLAND. 


OserweNnincen.—A Roman Mosaic.—A Roman mosaic has been found 
here by Pastor Leenhard of Schofhordorf. It represents animals and 
birds, and is signed : Abbilius fecit—Revue Oritique, 1889, Nos. 33-4. 


BELGIUM. 


Brusse.s.— Egyptian Antiquities —Professor Aug. Eisenlohr writes in 
the Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch. (May 7, 1889) an article on the 
almost unknown collection of Egyptian antiquities in the Museum of 
Brussels (Porte de Hal), and the pieces in the Palais du Roi. Among 
the latter are several interesting pieces of sculpture: two statues of Sekhet, 
probably from the temple of Mut, like the many other Sekhet statues in 
the museums of Paris, London, Berlin, Turin, ete. One of the two, bears, 
like most of the Sekhet statues, the two cartouches of Amenophis III. On 
the other Sekhet are only the cartouches of Sheshonk I, who often put his 
own over those of Amenophis III, though in this case there are no traces 
of erasure. A colossal winged hawk has the name of Masahirta, whose 
coffin and mummy were found in the pit of Deir-el-Bahri, the son of king 
. Pinotem, the repairer of the coffin of Amenophis I. There are also a num- 

ber of sepulchral tablets, some of which belong to the ancient empire: one 
of the most remarkable pieces is a colored tablet of sacrifice naming all 
different oblations. 

Indo- Chinese Coins.—Capt. Van Ende has presented to the Bibliothéque 
Royale at Brussels his collection of about 500 coins from Indo-China. The 
series begins with some pieces of archaic type from Java, apparently before 
the influence of Buddhism; and includes examples of Mohammedan mints 
in Sumatra and the Malay peninsula, and also the currency of the Dutch 
and English East India Companies.— Academy, Aug. 24. 


GERMANY. 


Bertin.— New Museums.—According to the Kélnische Zeitung, the Em- 
peror of Germany has authorized the construction at Berlin of two new 
museums near the present ones within the small island formed by the 
Spree. One is expected to contain all the paintings and sculptures of 
the Renaissance; the other, the Pergamon sculptures and other original 
works of ancient sculpture.— Chronique des Arts, 1889, No. 18. 

Opening of the Asiatic Section of the Royal Museum.—The new museum 
of antiquities and casts from Western Asia was opened to the public last 


July. Though not large, it contains a number of unique treasures, chiefly 
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derived from the expeditions of Messrs. Humann and Puchstein. Fore- 
most among them are the Hittite sculptures of Sinjirli and the casts of the 
Hittite reliefs at Boghaz Keui. A whole room is devoted to these, and 
their importance for the study of Hittite art can hardly be exaggerated 
(ef. JouRNAL, vol. 11, pp. 66-9; PLs. vir-xm). From Sinjirli has also 
come a colossal basrelief of Esar-haddon, representing the king with the 
same symbols beside him as are found upon his monument at the Nahr 
el-Kelb. In front of the king are two prisoners, one of them being a 
Syrian and the other the Ethiopian prince Tirhakah, who is depicted as 
a negro. The inscription, which is engraved on both sides of the stele, 
states that Tirhakah had been smitten from Iskhupri to Memphis, “a dis- 
tance of fifteen days’ journey.” Even more remarkable than this stele is 
another of equally colossal proportions from the same locality. This has 
a long inscription (of twenty-two lines) carved upon it in relief, in Aramaic 
characters and the Aramaic language, stating that it was erected by his son 
to Panammu, king of Samahla, the contemporary of Tiglath-pileser. The 
monument is the most important yet discovered in the domain of Semitic 
epigraphy, not excepting the Moabite Stone and the Siloam Inscription ; 
and the light it throws on the character of early Aramaic will be a sur- 
prise to most scholars. 

The rich collection of cuneiform tablets from Tel el-Amarna rivals in 
interest the objects from Sinjirli. Among them are two letters in the 
unknown languages of Mitanni and the neighboring Hittite region, the 
longest of which has just been published by Drs. Abel and Winckler. A 
very curious object is a bronze bowl from Toprak Kaleh, near Van, on the 
inside-of the rim of which are four Hittite characters. From the same 
place have come a silver bracelet terminating in the heads of serpents ; 
iron weapons, including a double axe-head ; an enamelled bronze statu- 
ette, and bronze shields, like those in the British Museum, bearing the 
name of Rusas, who reigned at Van 650 B. c. 

Among the Babylonian antiquities | may mention a contract-tablet 
dated at Sippara in the second year of Sin-sar-iskun, one of the last kings 
of Assyria, whose name has been misread Bel-sum-iskum ; and the frag- 
ment of a tablet inscribed with Babylonian cuneiform on one side and 
with Greek characters in an unknown language on the other side. Similar 
fragments exist in the British Museum.—A. H. Saycr, in Academy, Sept. 7. 

In the Pheenician section are several cylinders and seals from Kypros in 
Assyrian and Egyptian style. Another interesting object in the same 
section is a marble vase reproducing on a small scale one of those great 
“seas” which stood near the Pheenician shrines. The adjoining division 
is devoted to Ethiopian antiquities, coming from the Lepsius Collection. 
Among them a glass case contain the bijouterie of an Ethiopian queen.— 
Atheneum, Aug. 3. 
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Additions to the Museum during 1888.—Female portrait-head from My- 
lasa; painted Parthenos-head from Rome; inscription from Hierapolis 
in honor of queen Apollonis; grave stele from Klazomenai; 46 casts ; 
Kyprian terracottas from Limniti; fragments of pottery and a primitive 
human head from Chios; objects discovered Oct. 18, 1888, in a house in 
Pompeii; 16 terracottas and some fragments ; 10 vases and some fragments 
with inscriptions; 16 bronzes; six engraved gems; an amber Herakles 
head; a painted glass cover from Kypros; a glass goblet from Kéln 
with plastic adornment; a leaden weight inscribed Mepyapnvov.—Jahrbuch 

‘ arch. Inst., 1889, 11. 

Koin.— The earliest dated tempera-painting.—Dr. Schniitgen devotes an 
article (with plate and 3 ill.) in the Zeitschrift f. Christl. Kunst (11, 1889, 5) 
to two very interesting tryptich-wings now in the museum at K6ln, which 
represent SS. John and Paul. They are said to be the first examples of 
the naturalistic style in the School of Cologne, and to belong to the early 
part of the xiv cent., being perhaps by the hand of Meister Wilhelm 
himself. If so, they are a work of his younger days. 

| StrasssurG.— Cathedral.—lIt is reported by the architects, MM. Boes- 

willwald and Von Schmidt, called upon by the municipality of Strassburg 

to examine the cathedral of that city, that the exterior is in a bad state, 

needing prompt repairs in many parts, after which other portions of the 

4 building, although not immediately in danger, will require attention before 
many years have elapsed. The interior is cracked here and there, but the 
repairs demanded by the military operations of 1870 have been servicea- 
ble in preventing much decay.— Atheneum, Aug. 24. 

StutTGart.—Additions to the Museum.—A new instalment has been re- 
ceived by the museum. The collection of Antiquities now occupies the 
entire lower story of the left wing of the Palace of Fine-Arts; the Pallas 

; of Velletri occupying a niche of honor. Among the additions are superb 
Gobelins from the castle of Ellwangen, and a curious revetment from the 
door of a building at Ochsenhausen in Swabia.— Chron. des Arts, No. 16. 

TANGERMUNDE ( Prussia ).—Cast/e—The Prussian government has ordered 
excavations to be made in order to discover the remains of the chapel of the 
castle. The result has been the discovery of two great altar-slabs and re- 
mains of a portal, of columns, and of the wall-decoration. But it has been 
impossible to determine the exact site of the chapel within the gigantic 
walls of the old castle— Chronique des Arts, 1889, No. 21. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Apanipa (Transylvania).—Four day-laborers employed in the quarry at 
Apahida came upon a skull, human bones, several ornaments of a yellowish 


color, and two black vases, apparently of iron. They carried them to Dr. 
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Finaly, the custos of the Transylvanian Museum. The ornaments proved 
to be gold, and the seemingly black iron vases to be chased silver. A few 
days later, further treasures were excavated upon the same spot—two more 
blackened silver vases with dancing fauns in relief, a golden cross, a mas- 
sive golden armlet, two golden clasps, a golden fibula, and a golden signet 
ring of great size, adorned with a head, a cross above the head, and under 
it the name OMHARUS. There were also fragments of a wooden coffin and 
human bones. Dr. Finaly writes: ‘“‘The whole find belongs to the period 
in which the East Goths inhabited Dacia. The name Omharus is not 
known to history; but it is evident that this Gothic prince, to whom the 
grave belonged, was a Christian, as the two crosses prove, and must have 
lived between 245 and 325 a. p. The grave was placed in so remote a 
spot, far from any other burial-place, in order that it might remain hid- 
den.”” The mere metallic value of the first find is estimated at 1,776 f:., 
and that of the second find at 7,036 fl. Dr. Franz Pulsky, the director 
of the Buda-Pesth Museum, has arranged with Dr. Finaly for the exhi- 
bition of all the articles at the forthcoming opening of the new Vienna 
Museum.—Atheneum, Aug. 17. 

Szitacysomtyo (Transylvania).—A magnificent treasure has just been 
discovered at Szilagysomlyo, in Transylvania. It is composed of a series 
of dishes and vases of massive gold, these last filled with gold coins of the 
xm century. All these objects are valued at about two millions of francs. 
The famous treasure of Attila, preserved in the private museum of the im- 
perial house of Austria at Vienna, was found in 1794, not far from the place 
where they have just made this new discovery.— Revue de [ Art Chrétien, 
1889, p. 400; ef. London Builder, June 22; Amer. Architect, July 20, p. 22. 


DENMARK. 


Copennacen.—A well-known brewer of Copenhagen, M. A. Jakobsen, 
has offered to present his large collection of paintings, sculpture, and anti- 
quities to the city on the condition that the Municipal Council will grant 
a sum of 500,000 crowns for the erection of anew museum. The majority 
of the committee which was appointed to consider the question has recom- 
mended the adoption of the proposal.— Atheneum, Oct. 5. 


RUSSIA. 
St. Peterssurc.— Oriental Antiquities. 
Academy (Sept. 7): The Hermitage at St. Petersburg, rich as it is in other 


collections, contains little that has come from Assyria and Babylonia. A 


Professor Sayce writes to the 


few Babylonian cylinders represent all that it possesses in this department 
of study. One of these cylinders is interesting on account of its inscription 
of five lines in Akkadian. It gives us the name of a new patesi or “ High- 
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Priest,” Khunnini, and of a new district over which he ruled. This was 
the land of Kimas, from which in early times the Babylonians obtained their 
copper. Khunnini also gives himself the title of sakkanakku, the oldest ex- 
ample of the title yet discovered. On another cylinder is mentioned the 
Canaanitish goddess Asratu or Asherah—mistranslated “grove” in the Au- 
thorized V ersion—who is associated with the hitherto unknown god Ratanu. 

In the Oriental Library of the Imperial Academy of Sciences is pre- 
served a very curious clay tablet which was found in the ruins of Babylon, 
and purchased by an Armenian gentleman at Baghdad in 1810. It is of 
considerable size, and in excellent condition. The inscription is a contract, 
dated in the eighteenth year of Darius, for the sale of 200 sheep for 15 
manehs of silver. If the public collections of St. Petersburg offer little to 
the Assyriologist, they are amply supplemented by the magnificent private 
collection of Mr. Golénisheff, who possesses more than twenty of the mys- 
terious “ Kappadokian ” cuneiform tablets, first brought to light by Mr. 
Pinches, most of them in a very perfect condition. They have enabled 
their owner and myself to solve the last problem of cuneiform research 
which still awaited solution. By comparing his tablets together, Mr. 
Golénisheff had succeeded in determining the true values of several char- 
acters which had been misread, or not read at all, by Mr. Pinches and 
myself. He had also detected the presence of a large number of proper 
names, most of them of a specifically Assyrian character like Asur-rabu, 
Akhi-Asur, and Asur-malik. Starting from this foundation, I soon found 
that the language of the tablets was Assyrian, but Assyrian which dis- 
played the same curious peculiarities as that of the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
from Northern Syria. Thus, kaph becomes gimel, as in dubbi-ga, “thy 
tablet,” and illiga, “he went,” just as it does in the letters of the king of 
Mitanni to the Egyptian monarchs. Moreover, similar formule and 
phrases to those of the Tel el-Amarna letters occur in the Kappadokian 
documents; and since the forms of the characters used in both are much 
alike, while the grammar shows the same stage of development, I conclude 
that the library from which the Kappadokian tablets have come belongs 
to the age of the xvi11 Egyptian dynasty. It seems to have been estab- 
lished in a temple named Zuasazu. The evidence of the proper names 
tends to prove that an Assyrian colony was settled there, whose dialect 
was tinged with local peculiarities. As was natural, the dialect appears 
to have incorporated a certain number of non-Semitic nouns, probably bor- 
rowed from the native languages of the country. The tablets relate to 
trading transactions and the like. 

He.sinarors.—I visited the very interesting museum of Finnish antiqui- 
ties which has been formed there, and examined the squeezes of the still un- 
deciphered inscriptions and rock-sculptures which have just been brought 
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back by a scientific expedition from Minussinsk and the banks of the Ye- 
nissei. The inscriptions are in the same characters as those published by 
Klaproth some years ago in the Journal Asiatique. The excavations un- 
dertaken by the expedition have resulted in the discovery of a large number 
of objects of bronze and iron, many of which are of a most peculiar shape. 
They resemble a flat diamond, from one of the points of which issues a short 
spit. What their use could have been I cannot conjecture. 

SemirvetsHie.— Nestorian Monuments.—At the Eighth Oriental Con- 
gress in Christiania (Sept. 12), Professor Chevolson described the remark- 
able monuments of Nestorian Christianity which have been discovered at 
Semiryetshie on the Chinese frontier of Kulja. They consist of boulders 
of stone, engraved with crosses and vertical inscriptions which illustrate 
the transformation of the Aramaean alphabet into Mongolian characters. 
A large number of these boulders have been transported to the Oriental 
Library of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg.—A. H. 
Sayce, in Academy, Sept. 21. 

ENGLAND. 


MusreuM.— Acquisitions during 1888.— 
From the annual report of the Fitzwilliam Museum Syndicate, we learn 
that the most important acquisitions during the past year are: a collection 
of Kypriote antiquities in stone, terracotta, glass, and metal, presented by 
the committee of the “Cyprus Exploration Fund ;” a number of terracotta 
heads from Kypros, presented by Dr. Guillemard; and four Palmyrene 
sepulchral reliefs, purchased through Dr. Robertson Smith. Mr. Pendle- 
bury has continued his generous donations of printed and ms. music, which 
now amount to more than one thousand volumes. Casts of the metopes of 
Selinous have been added to the museum of classical archeology ; and a 
catalogue of the casts has been made by Dr. Waldstein (see p. 346). 

Dr. Charles Waldstein, having accepted the appointment of director of 
the American School at Athens, has intimated his willingness to resign the 
curatorship of the Fitzwilliam Museum. He will retain the university 
readership in classical archeology, obtaining leave to spend Lent term 
for the next three years in Greece.—Academy, June 1, 8. 

Lonoon.—BritisH Museum.—ver-century Corinthian Vase-—Mr. George 
Macmillan has lately presented to the British Museum a small Greek vase, 
belonging in form and decoration to the rare class of Corinthian pottery 
of the sixth century B.c. The neck is modelled to represent a lion’s head, 
with open jaws and extended tongue. The ornamentation consists of five 
bands, of which the highest and lowest are of conventional patterns. The 
middle band shows a combat of warriors, numbering eighteen figures. 
Above is a horse-race, and below a hunting-scene. The figures in all these 
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are admirably drawn and modelled, especially when their small scale is con- 
sidered. The vase is less than three inches high Academy, Sept. 14. 

Lectures on the Religion of Babylonia.—Mr. G. Bertin will deliver a 
course of four lectures on “The Religion of Babylonia,” at the British 
Museum, on Tuesdays at 2.30 p. m., beginning on November 26. He 
will illustrate his subject from the cuneiform tablets and sculptures in the 
galleries of the Museum.—Atheneum, Nov. 16. 

COLLECTION OF ORIENTAL Corns.—Dr. Gerson da Cunha of Bombay 
has just sent to London for sale the richest collection of Oriental numis- 
matics owned by a private individual. It counts 8,300 pieces and includes 
the famous collections of James Gibb and Bhan Daji. It includes 1,092 
coins of the Khalifs, 375 being gold: in comparison, the Bibliot. Nat. has 
1,206 of which 186 are of gold, and the Brit. Museum 732 of which 214 
are gold. It contains, also, 800 Sassanid and about 100 Greeco-Bactrian 
coins ; among the latter is a duplicate of the famous gold Eukratides of 
the Bib. Nationale.—Revue Critique, 1889, No. 28. 


AMERICA. 
MEXICO. 


ARrcHXOLOGY.—It appears from a recent Foreign Office report that an 
inspector of ancient monuments has been appointed by the Government of 
Mexico. An archological map of the republic has been made, and plans 
and photographs of the palaces of Mitla obtained. Explorations of the 
ruins of Xochicaleo and of the pyramids of Teotihuacan have been under- 
taken, many interesting discoveries rewarding the explorers of the latter. 
A wall, 360 meters long, 3 m. high, and 1 m. broad, has been constructed 
around the palaces of Mitla for the protection of these gigantic monuments. 


—Atheneum, July 6. 
A. L. Jr. 
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BULLETIN DE CORRESPONDANCE HELLENIQUE. 1889. Jan.-Feb. 
—M. Ho.iEavx, Dedicatory Inscriptions of the Boiotian League. Seven 
such inscriptions made by representatives of the second Boiotian League 
are already known. Four new ones from the temple of Apollon Ptoos 
are here published. Chronologically, the series of inscriptions fall into 
two classes, four dating from the last years of the fourth century (312- 
304 B.c.), the remainder from the last years of the third or first few years 
of the second century. Historically, they contribute to our knowledge the 
following facts. In addition to the eleven towns already known through 
epigraphy or ancient authors as members of the League, four new towns 
are given, Akraiphiai, Anthedon, Chalkis and Hyettos. Probably there 
were others not preserved in the present series of fragmentary inscriptions. 
All of the inscriptions make mention of the archon of the League, who 
was apparently elected from any of the towns, though more frequently 
from Thebai. Three new names of archons are here given. Besides the 
archon, mention is made of delegates called ddedprarevovres, with regard 
to whom we gather the following facts. (1) Only one such delegate is 
sent from any one town. (2) Five towns, Orchomenos, Plataia, Tanagra, 
Thebai and Thespiai are always represented in the council. (3) At least 
Thebai and Thespiai have representatives in the council, even when one 
of their citizens is archon. (4) The remaining ten towns are only occa- 
sionally represented. In the second group of inscriptions only is mention 
made of a ypappare’s of the ddedprarevovres; from which we may infer 
that the office of secretary was instituted during the third century. Almost 
all the inscriptions make mention of a wavres appointed to consult the ora- 
cles in behalf of the League. The supposition of Foucart (Bull. Corr. Hel- 
lén., viti, p. 412), that the seer was taken always from a sacerdotal family 
in Thespiai is reénforced by two of the new inscriptions.—G. Cousin and 
Cu. Dren., Inscriptions of Iasos and Bargylia. Of the four inscriptions 
from Iasos, the first contains two decrees. One of these confers the prox- 
enia and right of citizenship upon a certain Olympichos; the other thanks 
the Rhodians for having sent judges to Iasos. One of the three Bargylian 
inscrs. contains two new epithets of Zeus, and Ax. 
CoLiicnon, Marble heads found at Amorgos (pls. x, x1). Two of these were 
found at Kastri, the site of the ancient Orkesine, the third at Katapola 
near the akropolis of Minoa. One belongs to the Zeus-Asklepios type, and 
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is no donbt a Zeus, as a temple of Zeus Temenitis existed near where the 


head was found. It dates from about the middle of the third century. 
The second is a female head (Hygieia or Artemis?) of the same period. 
The third represents a priestess of Dionysos, or is the portrait of the giver 
of the statue, and dates from the time of the Antonines.—G. DouBLeEt, 
Inscriptions from Krete. These inscriptions come from thirteen different 
places in Krete. Amongst them are found a treaty of alliance between 
the town of Eleutherna and king Antigonos, another between Antigonos 
and the people of Hierapytna. A third enables us to identify the ancient 
town of Latos with the present village Haghios Nikolaos. A fourth con- 
tains a letter and decree from Thebai to the inhabitants of Polyrrhenion. 
The others are dedicatory or mortuary inscriptions —H. Lecuat, An im- 
precatory inscription found at Athens. This inscription, engraved upon a 
fine rectangular sheet of lead, is a curse upon a certain Dionysios, a maker 
of helmets, and upon his wife Artemis and all their household.—D. Cu. 
Semire.os, Emendations to the text of Euripides—S. Retnacn, The War- 
rior of Delos and the wounded Gaul of the Louvre (pls. 1, 11). The helio- 
gravure here presented brings out details not observed by M. Reinach 
in 1884 (Bull. Corr. Hellén., vit, p. 179), though further study has not 
changed his hypothesis, that the statue is one of a group erected in honor 
of an Alexandrine officer under Ptolemy VIII. It possesses certain analo- 
gies in attitude and style with the wounded Gaul of the Louvre, here for 
the first time satisfactorily reproduced.—H. Lecuat, Excavations on the 
Akropolis (July 1888-Jan. 1889). At the southeast angle of the Parthe- 
non have been unearthed the ruins of an ancient Cyclopean wall and to 
the west have appeared the foundations of a rectangular edifice, presum- 
ably the sanctuary of Artemis Brauronia. The sculptures in tufa are 
found to have been several times described in the JouRNAL under News. 
Amongst the marble sculptures, also fully described under News in pre- 
vious numbers of the JouRNAL, are a circular plinth with a procession of 
females, a winged Nike, an armed Athena, four archaic statues of women, 
a relief of a seated female thought to belong to the frieze of the Erech- 
theion and the head of Iris from the Eastern frieze of the Parthenon. 
The small bronzes and inscriptions found are also mentioned under News. 
The statue by Antenor now in the Museum of the Akropolis has been re- 
stored, put in position, and is most impressive—K. D. Mutonas, An Attic 
Decree. Found in November 1888 in the temenos of Athena Ergane on 
the akropolis at Athens. It is in Ionic characters, dates from the archon- 
ship of Euktemon (408 B. c.), and accords proxenia to Oiniades of Skia- 
thos.—P. Foucart, Inseriptions from the Akropolis. Three of these were 
found between the Pnyx and the Akropolis, the site assigned by Apollo- 
doros to the temple of Aphrodite Pandemos. It is interesting to notice that 
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one of these implies that the epithet Pandemos was official and not merely 
popular. A fragment of an architrave with an inscription to Aphrodite 
Pandemos is figured with three doves. This suggests that the statue, 
found on the Akropolis, of a woman with a dove (E¢yp. Apxatod., 1888, 
pl. 3) represents that goddess. An inscription of the year 284 B. c. implies 
that the cult of Aphrodite Pandemos was a public cult of long standing. 
Amongst the inscriptions found upon the Akropolis is a fragment which 
forms the continuation of CIG, No. 300, by which the date for the comple- 
tion of the Parthenon is brought down as far at least as the year 433/2.— 
S. Remvacu, The Jewish community at Athribis in Lower Egypt. Three in- 
scriptions found at Bencha are here published. The first of these records 
the dedication by the Jews of Athribis (with others) of a place of prayer 
to the Most High God. This is the first epigraphic instance we have of 
the use of the epithet @eds i¢urros to designate the God of the Jews. The 
second inscription records the dedication of an é£€3pa as well as a tpocwevxy. 
Both inscriptions date from the time of Ptolemey V (?). The third is too 
fragmentary to be of service. 

March.—P. Jamor, Inscriptions of Argolis. A publication of twenty- 
five inscriptions, the great majority of which are very brief and unim- 
portant.—D. Cu. Semrre.os, Emendations to the text of Euripides—P. 
Paris, Archaic Statue from Delos (pl. vit). This is a headless female 
statue with close-fitting Ionic drapery, and is to be added to the series of 
Delian statues of Artemis already published (M. Homolle, De antiquissi- 
mis Dianae simulacris deliacis). It is more archaic in character than any 
in this series, with the exception of the ex-voto of Nikandra, and one other 
of the xoanon type—M. HoLiLeaux, A new dedicatory inscription of the 
Boiotian League. This inscription, upon a tripod-base, was discovered in 
1888 in the exploration of the temple of Apollon Ptoos. It dates from 
the archonship of Mnason (¢. 223-192 B. c.), and is the first inscription 
we have which mentions Kopai as belonging to the League. This raises 


to sixteen the number of independent towns composing the second Boiotian 
League.—G. Foucrres, Inscriptions from Delos (April—Aug., 1886). 
Here are published eleven inscriptions of an honorary character or accord- 


ing the privileges of proxenia, and two decrees of the klerouchoi. They 
were found in the vicinity of the shrine of Artemis, behind the base of 
Sulla, in the Porinos Oikos and near the Porch of the Horns. One is in 
honor of the Ptolemy who quelled a rebellion in Kypros. Two others 
attest the influence of Rhodos over the Kyklades. Another is an hono- 
rary decree voted by a body of Egyptians established at Delos in honor of 
two benefactors. The Egyptian colony at Delos were very conservative 
of their national customs. They worshipped their own divinities, cele- 
brated their special feast-days, and made use of their own calendar. Of 
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the two decrees of the klerouchoi, one is in honor of Amphikles, a poet- 
musician who had given many concerts and composed a processional hymn. 
It accords him a crown of laurel and one of gold, and the rights of hos- 
pitality. The other decree, honoring Aristion, a young epic poet, contains 
evidence that the homage he paid to the gods, his allusions to local tradi- 
tions, and his flattery of the Athenian people were taken into account 


even more than the merit of the verses—P. Foucart, Decrees in honor of 


the Epheboi of the year 333. The upper part of the stone, which is lost, 
contained the dedication ; then follows a list of the names of the epheboi 
arranged by demoi—(this is partially preserved). Then four decrees from 


the tribe Kekropis, from the council, from the demoi of Eleusis and of 
Athmone. The offering and inscriptions were to be placed in the iepév of 


Kekrops. This shows that the Kekropion (CJG, 1, 322) was a temple 
structure and not a tomb. Its site was doubtless in the s. w. corner of the 


Erechtheion (see Fowler, Erechtheion, in -apers of American School of 


Classical Studies at Athens, vol. 1, p- 226).—G. Foucrres, The Confede ra- 
tion of the Magnetes. The inscription here published is in the court of the 
Demarchy or town-hall at Volo. It is a decree made by the confederation 
of the Magnetes in honor of Hermogenes, son of Adzmos of Demetrias, 
and secretary of the synedroi. It dates from about the year 137 B. c. 
April.—V. Berarp, An Archaic Inscription from Tegea. It was found 
near the village of Piali, about two hundred paces north of the Temple 
of Athena Alea, is in archaic characters carefully engraved, and is well 


preserved. It contains regulations relative to the temple of Athena Alea, 


the right of pasturage in the fields of the goddess, the punishment of 


various delinquencies, the protection of the market-places, and possibly 
also the sale and furnishing of the sacred produce.—G. DouBLet, Jnserip- 
tions from Paphlagonia. These inscriptions come from Zapharambolou, 
Sinope, Tasch-Keupru the ancient Sora, from temple ruins at Meireh, and 
from unknown sources. One records the gift of the church of St. Stephen 
at Theodoroupolis by the empress Eudoxia, wife of Theodosios II, and the 
placing there of a reliquary containing a foot of St. Stephen. Another is 
a rare inscription from the fourth consulate of Antoninus Pius. Another 
refers to Cn. Claudius Severus, son-in-law of Marcus Aurelius, as Caesar, 
the only instance known of a son-in-law of an emperor receiving this title 
when not the heir presumptive—H. Lecnat, Two Sarcophagi in the Mu- 
seum of Constantinople (pls. 1v-v). One of these has long been in the 
museum. It was inaccurately published by Frick (Arch. Zeitg., xv, p. 33, 
pl. 100). The compositions on the long side represent Hippolytos return- 
ing from the chase, and Phaidra wounded by the arrows of Eros. It 
dates probably from the time of the Antonines, possibly earlier. The 
other sarcophagus came to the museum from Tripoli, in 1885. It repre- 
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sents Hippolytos starting for the chase, and the group of the enamoured 
Phaidra and her companions. It dates from about the same period as 
the other, but is inferior to it in artistic execution —G. Cousin and Cu. 
Dien., Kibyra and Eriza. Publication of eight inscriptions from these 
towns in Karia. The most important is a decree in honor of Chares son 
of Attalos, who, as za:dovépuos then as yupvacipxos, had rendered numerous 
educational services.—G. Raper and P. Paris, Hypothecative inscriptions 


from Amorgos. The two inscriptions here published are of interest for the 


history of Greek law. One belongs to the class of hypothecations called 
drotiyparta, or hypothecations to married women on account of an unpaid 
dowry (Dareste, Bull. Corr. Hellén., xu, p. 302). The other is merely a 
conventional hypothecation, known hitherto by a single text, also from 
Amorgos.—P. Foucart, Attie Inscriptions. The first is engraved on a 


votive-offering base found on the Akropolis. It records the dedication of 


the offering by the prytaneis of the tribe Pandionis. It enables us to re- 
vise the list of the demoi of the tribe. The second is a long inscription 
found at the Asklepieion, giving the treaty of alliance between Korkyra 
and Athens in the year 375 8. c. The third, a Rhodian inscription, is the 
epitaph of Philokrates of Ilion and his wife who resided at Rhodos. Philo- 
krates had been honored with the privilege of émdapia. This, with the 
other honors he received, are recorded on his epitaph. ALLAN MARQUAND. 


GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1889. Nos. 1-2.—L. Hruzey, Vases 
with figurines from the Island of Kypros (pp. 1-10; pls. 1,2). The Louvre 
already possessed two large wine-jars or zpéxoor, having, in lieu of a mouth, 
a decoration composed of a female figure holding a small jar which com- 
municated with the main vessel, and through which its contents were 
poured. They came from Kypros and belong to the period of Oriental 
influence. ‘The motive is explained by a series of vases found, not long 
ago, by Ohnefalsch-Richter in Kypros, at Polis-tis- Chrysochou, the ancient 
Marion-Arsinoé. These belong to the same type, and may be divided into 
three periods or categories. (1) Early period of Oriental type, when the 
female figure wears the scarf or mitra as a turban, and holds up against 
her body the smaller vase. (2) Early Hellenic influence; the vase is 
nearly always placed by the side of the figurine and held only with the 
right hand. The rudeness of the Oriental image has disappeared; the 
geometric decoration becomes more elaborate. (3) The technique now 
corresponds to the advanced Greek style, and is a combination of the 
black and red systems. To the female statuette is added a youthful male 
figure—a winged Eros. The goddess Hathor is represented in the Ritual 
as pouring from a vase the sacred water to the deceased. Might not this 
female figure on the Kypriote vases belong to the myth of Aphrodite ?— 
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T. Homot.e and H. P. N&nor, Attempt at a restoration of the Amphithea- 
tre of Curio (pp. 11-16; pls. 3, 4). Pliny describes (HN, xxxvt. 117, 
120) the amphitheatre built by Curio, consisting of two movable theatres, 
built side by side, which could also be turned back to back and face to 
face, turning on pivots. Canina undertook to explain the obscure de- 
scription of Pliny by supposing the theatres to turn on pivots at one of 
the front corners. By a restoration involving the placing of the pivots 
in the centre of each theatre, they can be turned about till they join 
and form an amphitheatre by the addition of a platform. The scena is 
made narrower than the cavea to allow of the rotation, and the empty 
space which would be left between in forming the amphitheatre is filled in 
by prolonging the cavea beyond the semicircle; also, the scena is divided 
into two oblique sections.—J. pe Bayer, The tomb of Wittislingen in the 
national Bavarian Museum (Miinchen) (pp. 17-24; pls, 5, 6). In 1881, 
a tomb, 3 met. long, 2 met. wide, and 1.80 met. deep, was found at Wittis- 
lingen in Bavaria. Its contents are attributed, in the Museum at Miin- 
chen, to the Carlovingian period (1x—x1 cents.). The objects are: (1) a 
circular gold fibula with incrustations of precious stones; (2) a gold ring 
with a rude head in the bezel; (3) three bands of stamped gold-leaf to 
form a cross; (4) a bronze hair-pin; (5) a small silver box ; (6) part of 
a silver belt-buckle; (7) a copper basin; (8) a shell (Cyprea tigris), ete. ; 
(9) a pierced roundel of bronze; (10) an oblong silver fibula adorned 
with niedli, gold filigrane and precious stones; and having a long Latin 
inscription on the back. These works are of especial value on account 
both of the richness of their material and their artistic perfection, so dif- 
ferent from the rude objects commonly found in barbaric tombs. The 
writer attributes them to the world-conquering Goths, and this attribu- 
tion is supported by the name Uffla in the inscription, which seems to date 
from the close of the vit cent. Professor Ohlenschlager dates the Wittis- 
lingen discoveries from the v to the vi cent., and Dr. Lindenschmidt, less 
definite, between the v1 and the x1 centuries.—P. pE No.tuwac, The illumi- 
nated manuscripts of Petrarch’s library (pp. 25-32; pls. 7, 8). Petrarch’s 
library is the most interesting private collection of the beginning of the 
Renaissance. Several of his manuscripts show that he took a serious in- 
terest in miniature-painting. Two of these are here described. They are 
collections of large size, including various opuseula by different hands, 
written some by Petrarch himself, some by his scribes. The first is Cod. 
Vat. Lat., 2193; the second, Cod. Paris. Lat., 8500. The former contains 
Apuleius, Frontinus, Vegetius, Palladius, and Cicero’s Pro Marcello and 
Pro Ligario, including also numerous marginal notes by Petrarch. The 
latter manuscript contains a quantity of short works of classical erudition, 
including some apocrypha, and was evidently one of the most prized and 
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used volumes of his library. It is full of illuminated decoration and fig- 
ures. An important series of miniatures is that illustrating the Liber secu- 
larium Litterarum of Cassiodorus, including compositions figuring the seven 
arts of the Middle Ages, the Trivium and Quadrivium. The most interest- 
ing is, however, the Palladius, De Agricultura, in which twelve miniatures 
represent the different field-occupations of the months of the year. The 
miniaturist is probably a native of Northern Italy and a contemporary of 
Simone Memmi.—A. A. Roman, The tombs of Assudn (pp. 33-40). This 
paper describes the tombs found by General Grenfell: those of Ben, under 
Nofirkeri Pepi I, the 4th king of the v1 dynasty ; of prince Mekhu, of the 
same period; of Hiqab, probably dating from the x11 dynasty ; of Sebek- 
hotep; and of Se-Renpu, the most beautiful and interesting of them all 
with paintings of considerable beauty of design and in remarkable preser- 
vation. For a fuller account see JouRNAL, 1, pp. 206-7, and especially 
Iv, pp. 71-4, which contains more details than does the present paper. 
Reviews of RAyYeEt, 
Etudes d’archéologie et d'art, SArnzec and Hrevzey, Découvertes en Chaldée, 
THEDENAT, St2le de A. L. F., JR. 


JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. Vol. IX. No.1. April, 1888. 
Cecit Smita, Two Vase-Pictures of Sacrifices (pp. 1-10; pls. 1, 1). To 
the six fragments now in the British Museum and published by Raoul Ro- 
chette (Peint. Antig. Inéd., 1836, pl. v1) two fragments are here added 
from the same collection, one of them bearing the upper part of the figure 
of Athena Parthenos, matching the hand and fragment of dress already 
published, and altering the’ early designation of Nike given to it. The 
scene is sacrificial, much like that given more fully in Baumeister, Denk- 
miler, p. 1107, and probably represents the sacrifice of dedication of a 
statuette on the Akropolis, made by a vase-painter, as shown by the painted 
tablets hung upon the olive tree above the altar. The statuette is prob- 
ably that of Athena, not Chryse as formerly explained, and stands upon 
a high pillar, as was the case with some of the dedications of the pre-Per- 
sian period on the Akropolis. As the recent excavations on the Akropolis 
have pushed back the dates on the red-figured vases, till their origin must 
be attributed to the latter part of the sixth century, the vase here pub- 
lished may be assigned to the years closely following 437 B.c. A new 
painter’s signature is recognized on the fragments, PIAO2KET[HS 
EPOIHSE]N. Plate 1 gives three fragments from Kameiros now in the 
British Museum, the lower one of which has recently been found to join. 
The scene shows a small temple towards which a Nike flies down ; behind 
her advances a maiden figure upon a horse, side-saddle. This is the usual 
mode of representing Selene, and it is to be compared with the Selene of 
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the eastern pediment of the Parthenon where her position is probably 
the same on the horse. Athena in the lowest plane of the picture stands 
an impartial observer. The scene as a whole is sacrificial, but not explic- 
able further—-P. GArpNER, Hector and Andromache on a Red-Figured 
Vase (pp. 11-17; pl. m1). This vase in the British Museum, from Vulci, 
has been mentioned by Overbeck, but is now published for the first time. 
It represents a warrior with shield, helmet, spear and chlamys, on one 
side, on the other, a woman with hand raised, looking to the left, holding 
on to the left arm an infant who stretches out its arms to the right. This 
does not correspond with any exactness to the scene of parting in the 
Iliad, but may be taken to stand for it. Modern artists set themselves to 
illustrate passages of the poets, ancient artists did nothing of the kind. 
And yet they often had these in mind, and, while neglecting actual facts 
and minute details, they directed their attention to raising certain ideas 
in the minds of the spectators. This principle must be always held before 
the view in criticism and comparison of this class of works, and a differ- 
ence in detail must not be held to prove a literary source different from 
that which is familiar, in the Homeric poems, for instance—W. RipGe- 
way, Metrological Notes (pp. 18-30). 1. The Origin of the Stadion. From 
the Scholiasts comes the statement, that the yéys is a little less than 60 
feet, which is to be taken as the breadth of the piece of land that can be 
plowed in a day. Another Scholiast says the yins has two stadia, and by 
a series of combinations it is made probable that this is the length of the 
furrow, or of the y’ys, which is therefore 600 feet. The length of the race- 


course, then, has its origin in the land measure, as in the English dash of 


220 yards, the old English furrow-long. Accordingly, the yéys was a strip 
ten times as long as it was broad, as in the English acre 660 X 66, and the 
Irish 840 X 84. The meaning of the Scholiast is, that the yins has two 
short sides, plethra, and two long sides, stadia. The foot employed to get 


the measure less than 60 feet is one known to have been used in Italy, of 


0.277 m. The old stadion is thus indigenous, not derived from the East as 
the Olympic stadion probably was.—11. Peeus and Pecunia. Previously, in 
the same Journal, Professor Ridgeway had shown that the gold talent of the 
Homeric poems represented the value of the ox, a relation which remained 
at Delos into historic times, and that the actual value of both units was a 
gold Daric or gold Attic stater of 130-135 grains Troy. He now proceeds 


to show that, in 429 B. c. at Rome, the ox was again equivalent to 100 


asses librales, or 135 grains Troy. This ox-unit was also at the base of 


the Sicilian system which is indigenous. From this it is to be inferred that 


the Roman system of money (pecunia) was based on the ox, which was 


par excellence the pecus of Italy —L. R. Farneti, Some Museums of 


Northern Europe (pp. 31-46; pl. 1v). A description of some of the un- 
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known or less-known works of sculpture in the Museums of Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, and St. Petersburg. Among these there is figured a head of 
the period of transition from the archaic, not showing much kinship with 
Attic work of the period. This is at Stockholm. Another head badly 
defaced, perhaps Demeter, of the same museum is given, and a so-called 
Sappho of the third century. A Zeus head is presented in front and side 
view, from St. Petersburg. About this head Stephani has written much 
that is of little value, claiming that it represents the Pheidian Zeus of 
Olympia, while it actually has little of the Pheidian in its style—P. 
GARDNER, Countries and Cities in Ancient Art (pp. 47-81; pl. v). As 
preliminary to the discussion of four silver statuettes of cities, found in 
1793 in Rome, now in the British Museum, and belonging to a period not 
later than the fourth century of our era, Mr. Gardner treats with great ful- 
ness the modes of representing countries and cities in ancient art. These 
modes are four: 1, by the guardian deity; 2, by eponymous hero or 
founder ; 3, by allegorical figure; 4, by a Tyche or Fortune.—J. T. 
Bent, Discoveries in Asia Minor (pp. 82-7). Description of a coasting 
voyage made about Karia and Lykia, with landings made at various 


points for exploration. Beyond Knidos were found tombs containing 
some small marble figures like those from Amorgos and Tenos, and which 
are taken to prove the truth of the statement of Thoukydides that the 
early inhabitants of the Islands were Karians. Further on, the site of 
Pliny’s Portus Cresa was determined ; also that of Lydai, and of Lisse or 
Lissai. At Patara some inscriptions were discovered.—E. L. Hicks, De- 
ere es from Lisse or Lissat, in Lycia (pp. 88-9). Two honorary inscriptions 
of the Ptolemaic period containing the gentile name of this town.— Inserip- 
tion with a New Artist’s Name, from Anaphe (p. 90). Another inscription 
found by Mr. Bent recording a dedication to Apollo of a tithe; artist’s 
name, Alkippos of Paros.—J. B. Bury, The Lombards and Venetians in 
Euboia (1340-1470) (pp. 91-117). Continued from vol. vim, p. 213.— 
JANE E. Harrison, Archaeology in Greece, 1887-1888 (pp. 118-35; 3 
figs.). A general account of discoveries of the winter and spring.—No- 
TICES OF Booxs (pp. 134-42). 

Vol. IX. No. 11. October, 1888,—Jane E. Harrison, Some Frag- 
ments of a Vase presumably by Euphronios (pp. 143-6; pl. v1). These were 
found in 1888 on the Akropolis near the southern wall beyond the stratum 
of poros débris. The scene represents the fallen and wounded Orpheus 
holding up his lyre, a Thracian woman before him and pressing him down 
with her foot. The head of Orpheus so closely resembles that of a Euphro- 
nios vase in Berlin that it seems impossible not to attribute this to the same 
hand. The vase was signed but the name of the artist has not been found. 
The woman is characterized as a Thracian by tatooing on her throat and 
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each arm. Her hair, too, is unkempt, in striking contrast to that of Or- 
pheus which is arranged in the same elaborate style as the Berlin youth, 
with braids passing from behind the ears crossing at the nape of the neck 
and coming round to fasten under the foreloek—the Attic krobulos accord- 
ing toSchreiber. The light yellow ground brings out the exquisite drawing 
with a charm that fascinates.— Excavations in Cyprus, 1887-88 : Paphos, 
Leontari, Amargetti (pp. 147-271; pls. vu—x1). This work carried on by 
the British School at Athens, for the Cyprus Exploration Fund, is divided 
into sections as follows. 1. The First Season’s Work; Preliminary Narrative: 
by D. G. Hocarru.—t. On the History and Antiquities of Paphos: by M. 
R. James.—in. The Temple of Aphrodite; its Architectural History and Re- 
mains: by R. Etsey Smira.—tiv. The Temple; Results of the Architectural 
Evidence: by E. A. GARDNER.—v. Contents of the Temple: by E. A. GARrb- 
NER.—VI. Inseriptions of Kuklia and Amargetti: by E. A. GArpner, D. 
G. Hocarra, M. R. James.—vuir. Tombs: by D. G. HoGarrnu, M. R. 


James. The results of the excavations show that all previous plans of 


the temple at Paphos are of little value. The original plan appears to 
have consisted of a great court about which were grouped various cham- 
bers and stoas, with an apparently detached wing to the south, which, 
from its massive stones, has been thought to represent the most important 
part of the strueture. Nothing was found to determine the position of the 
famous cone, but it is presumed to have been in the great court. Mr. 


Gardner concludes, from the Mykenai gold-plate found by Dr. Schliemann 


and from the coins of the [mperial period, that the characteristic form of 


the emple Was preserved from the earliest times. The dearth of objects 
of art in these extensive excavations on the site of the temple is striking : 
only 16 are enumerated. None of those in stone are of surely Cypriote 
art and style. An archaic marble head of Greek style shows that in the 
fifth century B. c, dedications from Greece were offered in the temple. 
One very good marble head of a boy is designated, somewhat doubtfully, 
as Eros. The Greek inscriptions from the temple, 126 in number, are 
mostly of the Ptolemaic period, and are dedications to the Paphian 
Aphrodite. Four Cypriote inscriptions also were found. At Amargetti, 15 
in Greek characters were discovered, mostly dedications to Apollo Melan- 
thios Opaon, like some already in the Metropolitan Museum.—TaLrourp 
Exy, Theseus and Skiron (pp. 272-81). A summary account of the treat- 
J. Henry MIppLe- 


ment of this legend in art, where it is not very prolific. 
ton, The temple of Apollo at Delphi (pp. 282-322; 15 figs.). A valuable 
review of the extant evidence in relation to this temple, with plans which 
challenge excavation to prove or disprove. The oracular shrine with the 
tripod over the fissure is placed beneath the adyton in a bee-hive vault. 
A vaulted cell still exists under the temple at Aigina and below the Ionic 
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temple of Zeus at Aizani in Phrygia.—E. L. Hicks, A sacrificial Calendar 
from Cos (pp. 323-37). These inscriptions found by Mr. Paton give truly 
one of the most graphic pictures we possess of ancient Greek sacrifice, and 
supply several lacunae in our information. The mention of the ears of the 
victim as the prerogative of the priest supports Koumanoudes’ reading in 
E. L. Hicks, Inseriptions from Iasos (pp. 


the Dekeleian phratrial decree. 
338-42). Four honorary and proxenian decrees carried to Constantinople 
for the construction of a quay there—D. G. HoGarrn, Notes upon a Visit 
to Celaenae-Apamea (pp. 345-9). As against Hirschfeld, who calls it the 
Mueander, the main spring is here identified as the Marsyas of Xenophon 
and Herodotos. Reconciliation with Strabo and Livy is made by suppos- 
ing that they thought that the main river below should flow from the main 
spring at Celaenae, and they have accordingly transferred to the early 
Marsyas the appellation of Maeander.—W. M. Ramsay, A Study of Phry- 
gian Art, Part One (pp. 350-82; 13 figs.) (see News, pp. 370-72). The 
postulates of this paper are these: The Phrygians are a European race 
who entered Asia Minor across the Hellespont. They and the Karians 
were two very closely kindred tribes, nearly related to some of the Greek 
races, and established themselves in the countries which bear their name 
as a conquering and ruling caste amid a more numerous alien population. 
This alien population belonged to a stock which spread over at least parts 
of Greece and Italy as well as Asia Minor, acknowledged the mother god- 
dess and her son, knew no true marriage, and traced descent through the 
mother. The conquering tribes introduced the worship of the Father and 
the Thunderer. The religion of the conquerors and the conquered was 
amalgamated later on. The Phrygians proper were in close relations with 
the Greeks of Kyme and Phokaia during the vim century, an intercourse 
which was interrupted by the establishment in Lydia of the strong Merm- 
nad dynasty. During the period of this intercourse, Phrygia was brought 
into relation with the kings of Argos, the most powerful state in Greece 
during the eighth century, and the Phrygian device of the Lion Gate at 
Mykenai thus came to Argolis during the period 800-700 b.c. The Phry- 
gian monuments belong to the cx and viir centuries. Their kingdom came 
to an end about 675. Their art was developed under the influence or in 
imitation of the Syro-Kappadokian or Hittite art, whose remains are found 


widely in Asia Minor.—Nortices oF Books (pp. 385-94). A. C. MERRIAM, 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1889. May-—June.—VicrorW Note 
on the Prometheus of the Museum of ¢ ‘herchell (pp. 297-302 ; pls. X, XI). 
Among the casts of the sculptures of Cherchell sent to the Paris Exhibi- 
tion were four very remarkable colossal heads, one male and three female, 
which apparently decorated the corners of the palace of Juba. MM. 
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Héron de Villefosse (Rap. sur une Mission Arch. en Algérie, 1875, p. 395) 
and De la Blanchére (De rege Jubd, p. 63) regard the male bearded head, 


of majestic mien, as probably a representation of Oceanus. The feeling of 


combined firmness and sadness in the vigorous, strong face suggest to the 
writer an identification with Prometheus. His eyes are looking upward, 
and the position is that described by Aischylos in his “ Prometheus Bound.” 
His long curling hair is also suited to the known representations of the 
Titan. The three other heads are those of the Ocean Nymphs, grave, 
beautiful and compassionate, who approach the victim to console him. 
Prometheus was delivered by Herakles; Juba II claimed to be a descend- 
ant of Herakles; may he not have wished to commemorate the legend in 
his palace ?—G. P(rrror), Ancient portraits of the Greek period in Egypt 
(pp. 303-7; pls. xm, x1). Some remarks are made on the well-known 
portraits found at Rubayat in the Fayim.—M. Detocue, Studies on some 
seals and rings of the Merovingian period (contin.: pp. 308-16). LXxI. 
A silver seal-ring, engraved with a dove, found at Charnay. Lxxi. A 
bronze seal-ring found in the Gallo-Frankish cemetery of Bel-Air near 
Lausanne: on its bezel a dove is roughly engraved. Lxxit. A gold seal- 
ring, with the same representation, belonged to the Fillon collection. 
Lxxiv. A bronze ring found at Bréry (Jura), in the museum of Lons-le- 
Saunier, with the letters of the name Al/inus. Lxxv. A similar ring found 
at Macornay, in the same region and museum. LXxxvi-—vit. These were 
both found at Charnay, the first being of silver and with a lozenge-shaped 
bezel, the second, circular, of bronze. Lxxviui—-rx. These two gold rings 
of simple form were found at Sainte-Sabine.—E. Drourn, The Era of Jez- 
degerd and the Persian calendar (contin.: pp. 353-68). An examination 
of the Egyptian calendar shows an official year of 360 days, twelve months 
of 30 days, the total of 365 being made up by the addition of five epago- 
menic days: but no intercalation was allowed, although the priests inter- 
calated one day every four years to coincide with the astronomical year. 
As a result, 1460 astronomic years corresponded to 1461 civil years, and 
this period was called the Sothiac period. An unsuccessful attempt was 


made to change this by Ptolemy III Euergetes, who, by his decree of 


Kanopos in 259 B. c., ordered the intercalation. The Assyro-Babylonian 
year was lunar: it consisted of twelve months and between 354 and 360 
days, without epagomenoi, to which a thirteenth month was added when 
necessary. The discovery by the Chaldaeans of the signs of the zodiac 
and the division of the ecliptic presupposes also the knowledge of a solar 
year. The history of the Persian calendar is divided into three periods : 
Medic, Persian, and Arsacid. In regard to the first, the only positive as- 
sertion made is that the year at that time began at the summer solstice.— 
J.-A. BLANCHET, Ancient theatrical and other tesserae (contin. : pp. 369- 
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80). Tesserae are described with images of the Muses, of Sarapis, and 
other heads. Another series has names of men, like Arphochra, Achaios, 
Bachulos, Gaios (Caius), Kaisar (Cvesar), etc.: some of these have portrait- 
heads. This instalment includes Nos. 22-50.—J. GuILLEMAUD, Gallie In- 
scriptions: new attempt at interpretation (contin. from Sept.-Oct., 1888: pp. 
381-97). This part of the essay is devoted to the Inscriptions of France. 
Since the publication of the Nouvel Essai by Adolphe Pictet, numerous 
discoveries, carefully registered, have largely increased the number of in- 
scriptions known, though the earlier ones are still the most important. 
When M. Héron de Villefosse drew up a list of all known texts in 1879 
(Bull. Monum., 1879, p. 39), there were seventeen; when he made a second 
list in 1884, twelve new texts had been added (Bull. Soc. des Antiq., 1884, 
p. 187); to-day there are about fifty, including those of Cisalpine Gaul. 
Most were found in the South of France. In view of this great increase, 
the author attempts a classification, as follows: 1. Tumular inscriptions ; 
(1) commemorative, (2) dedicatory. 0. Votive inscriptions. 11. Conse- . 
cratory inscriptions, with the verb Jeuru. tv. Inscriptions with other 
verbs than Jeuru. v. Inscriptions with a mixture of Latin. vi. Inscrip- 
tions in “rustic language;” at Bourges, Saintes, and the Musée Carneva- 
let. vu. Empiric formulae, ete. The present paper treats merely of the 
commemorative inscriptions of the first category. The formula on the 
tombstones is extremely simple ; it consists of two words, the name of the 
defunct and a qualifying word. They are sometimes in the nominative, 
and these are termed commemorative, sometimes in the dative, which are 
valled dedicatory. The qualifying word is an adjective derived from the 
name of a man or a thing by the addition of the termination 0s, eos, ios, 
eios, acos and enos. Os and ios indicate quality; cos and eios are mainly 
local indications ; enos is usually the mark of filiation; acos includes the 
ideas of property, relation, and descent. The inscriptions here examined 
are four. (1) From Nimes, in Greek characters: ECKI[[O!/PEl=KO}- 
NAEIAAEI|OC, “(Here lies) Eskingoreix of (the place called) Kondeil- 
las;” and not as M. Mowat thinks, “ Eskingoreix son of Kondillos.” (2) 
From Alleins, in Greek characters: KOTTENN/OAITANO|CKAPS6IAI- 
TA|NIOC, “ (Here lies) Kongennolitanos of Karthilitana,” not “son of 
Karthilitanos,” as translated by its first editor, M. G. Lafaye. The word 
Karthilitana means “ the great fortress or fortified city.” (3) From Saint- 
Remy, in Greek characters: OY PITTA|KOCHAO|YCKONI/OC; “(Here 
lies) Urittakos of Heliskonos.” The latter name means “hill of Heol-Helios, 
orthe Sun.” (4) Also from Saint-Remy and in Greek letters: BIMMOC]- 
AITOYM|APEOC, “(Here lies) Bimmos of Litimara.” The latter word 
means “the great fort,” and is probably identical with Martigues: Mari- 
tima = Litémara.—Bunor DE Kersers, Monumental Statistics of the depart- 
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ment of the Cher: Conclusions (contin.: pp. 398-403). The monuments of 


the x11 and xrv centuries are described in their general aspects and rela- 
tions. The cathedral of Bourges embodies the architectural ideas of the 
x11 cent., which did not erect many large churches. The monastic struc- 
tures become richer and more varied, especially those of the Cistercian 
order. Military civic architecture becomes of considerable importance, 
owing to the immense growth of the cities. In the xrv century religious 
art declined, and there are few works of this period. On the other hand, 
aristocratic military architecture was highly developed, especially in the 
chateaux of duke Jean.—BistioarapHy. Reviews of E. Mintz, Hist. de 
[Art pendant le Renaissance, F. T. Perrens, Hist. de Florence depuis la 
dom. des Medicis, etc., t. 1.—Supprement. R. Cacnat, Review of Epi- 
graphic Publications relating to Roman Antiquity. A. L. F., JR. 
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